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The Philokalia and the Inner Life 


For Joy 


A loyal wife brings joy to her husband 


(Sirach chapter 26, verse 2a) 
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Names & Abbreviations 


Many of the names of authors of the Philokalia are susceptible to 
differing transliteration. The spellings employed in the English 
translation of the Philokalia have been used throughout in this book, 
except where quoting from other published work. 


Many of the authors of the Philokalia are saints of the Christian Church, and are referred to as such 
in the text of the Philokalia. For simplicity, and to avoid making distinctions in the present context, 
they have been referred to here without the prefix of “Saint” or "St". This also avoids the difficulty, 
as in the case of Evagrios, of deciding what to do when the person is recognised as a saint of one part 
of the Church but not another. 

[Name] The use of square brackets around a name indicates that a text is attributed to the named 
author but that it is in fact no longer considered to have been actually written by that author. Unless 
otherwise indicated, this means that the true author of the text is now unknown. 

Titles of works included within the English translation of the Philokalia have been abbreviated 
according to the list of abbreviations provided at Appendix 1. 

Abbreviations used for titles of the works of Evagrios 


Foundations | The Foundations of Monastic Life: A Presentation of the 
Practice of Stillness (included in the English Philokalia as Outline 
teaching on asceticism and stillness in the solitary life) 


To Eulogius То Eulogius. On the Confession of Thoughts and Counsel in 
their Regard 


Eight Thoughts Оп the Eight Thoughts 
Praktikos The Monk: A treatise on the Practical Life 


On Prayer | Chapters on Prayer (included in the EGP as On Prayer: 153 
Texts) 


Other works of Evagrios, where mentioned, are referred to using their full title. 


Other abbreviations 


AL1 Andrew Louth (1996) 
AL2 Andrew Louth (2003) 
BDEC Blackwell Dictionary of Eastern Christianity (Parry et al., 1999) 


C&C Refers to the tabulation of versions of the Philokalia provided by 
Conticello and Citterio, 2002 


DB David Balfour (1982) 


DS Refers to the entry on the Philokalia in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
(K. Ware, 1984) 


EGP English translation of the Greek Philokalia (Palmer et al., 1979, 
1981, 1984, 1995) 


IH  Irénée Hausherr (1978) 

LTN Letter to Nicolas 

MEC А Monk of the Eastern Church (1987) 

NCE New Catholic Encyclopedia (Mcdonald et al., 1981) 


NGP Notes by Nikodimos in the Greek Philokalia (Andrew Louth, 
personal communication) 


No. Number 
NRSV New Revised Standard Version 


ODCC Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (Cross and 
Livingstone, 1997) 


OTSL On the Spiritual Law 
RBW Righteous by Works 
Ref Reference 





TR Theophan the Recluse. Biographical notes from the Dobrotolubiye 
(Kadloubovsky and Palmer, 1979) 


Vol Volume Number 
References to the Philokalia 


Where possible, references to works in the Philokalia are given citing the 
name of the author, the name of the work (using the abbreviated title in 
Appendix 1) and the paragraph number (preceded by #), followed by the 
volume and page references to the English translation in brackets. For 
example: 

Mark the Ascetic in On the Spiritual Law, #85 (EGP 1, 116) 


Where paragraph numbers are not provided (e.g. in the works of Peter of 
Damaskos), the name of the author and the titles of the work and portion of 
the work are given, followed by volume and page references to the English 
translation in brackets. For example: 


Peter of Damaskos in Book II in VI. Hope (EGP 3, 227) 


Prologue 


As sheep to a good shepherd, the Lord has given to man intellections 
of this present world. 

Evagrios of Pontus 

Texts on Discrimination, #16 (EGP 1, 48) 


Thoughts, like sheep, given the chance, are prone to wander aimlessly. 
Sheep follow one another, without any necessary sense of direction or 
purpose. They are often found gathered together in flocks, but each 
individual creature presents its own image of vulnerability and 
individuality. They get lost, and become sick or lame or hungry. But 
they can also be shepherded, thus gaining direction, and may be cared 
for, fed, and protected. A good shepherd will search out the lost, feed 
the hungry and care for the sick. 


Such an image, particularly for those familiar with rural life, offers 
countless metaphorical and parabolic possibilities. Thus, most famously in 
the Christian tradition, Jesus is the good shepherd and we are the sheep of 
his pasture.! Evagrios of Pontus (345/346-399), however, suggests that we 
are all shepherds and that God has given us thoughts — or here 
"intellections" — as sheep to be cared for. 

It is a much neglected, and somewhat disconcerting, facet of the extended 
metaphor of sheep and shepherd, at least in relation to the New Testament 
of Christian scripture, that the sheep are, at the end of the day, there for the 
shepherd, or for the one whom the shepherd serves, and not primarily the 
other way around. In ancient times, as now, sheep were kept for their wool 
and lambs for meat. Then, although less commonly now, lambs were killed 
for sacrifice. Unless they are the victims of sickness, or of marauding 
wolves, sheep and lambs are eventually put to death. Perhaps this reality 
betrays an intended irony when the Jesus of John's gospel expresses his 
willingness to lay down his life for his sheep? However, returning to the 
metaphor of thoughts as sheep that human beings shepherd in their minds, 


can we say that these sheep are there for the benefit of those who think 
them, or for those whom the thinker serves, rather than for their own sake? 

The answer to this question will depend upon theology and philosophy for 
it could well be argued, amongst other things, that the thoughts are simply 
there for no purpose or that they are there for the benefit of those who think 
them, or that they are ultimately there for the glory of God. Perhaps it is a 
little more helpful, however, to ask what the purpose might be of 
shepherding these thoughts? Surely most people shepherd their thoughts 
with a purpose in mind? That purpose might be to serve their own 
advantage, or to serve the benefit of others, or to serve God, or perhaps it 
might be for some other purpose. However, the fact is that we do shepherd 
our thoughts and that we perceive ourselves as doing so for a reason. No 
matter how much they wander randomly, become sick, follow the wrong 
leader, or otherwise misbehave, it is a feature of the inner life of human 
beings that we do keep trying to shepherd our thoughts in particular ways 
with particular purposes in mind. The writing and the reading of this text 
are but one example of this amongst an infinite number of possible 
examples that could be taken from the thoughts that humans have, whether 
communicated in speech or writing or remaining secret within our own 
minds and souls. 

Furthermore, the shepherding of thoughts is something which we perceive 
as uniquely and characteristically human and as deeply intimate. To talk 
about the ways in which we shepherd thoughts within our own inner space 
is to talk about something which gets to the heart of what it means to be 
human and also — at the individual level — to the heart of what it means to 
be *me". Thoughts are very personal and yet, because they wander like 
sheep, going to places to which we perhaps wish they hadn't gone, we may 
be ashamed of them and not want other people to know about them. 
Undoubtedly most of us, most of the time, only share with others those 
thoughts that we feel pleased with, or at least which are not embarrassing. 
We talk about the ones that are shepherded in ways that we think others will 
approve of, but not about the ones that get lost, or the ones that we took to 
prohibited places. Our conversation about the shepherding of our thoughts, 
if not the actual business of shepherding, is strongly determined by a sense 
of what is socially acceptable. 


In a post-Freudian world, we are aware that much of what we "think" is 
unconscious and that the unconscious world — of which we are generally 
not explicitly aware, but about which we are generally uneasy — has 
characteristic ways of making itself felt: in dreams, in slips of the tongue, in 
humour and so on. Indeed, so familiar are we now with this concept that we 
feel less ashamed than we used to of confessing thoughts that Freud has led 
us to believe we need not be ashamed about. Or, at least, we are less 
ashamed of some such thoughts some of the time, for we now seem to 
spend much more time in western society talking about sex, but much less 
time talking about death, for example. 

Applying this Freudian knowledge to our metaphor of thoughts as sheep 
and ourselves as shepherds, we might say that we don't always know where 
our sheep have gone, but we are often vaguely aware that there are some 
missing. Or else we might be more ready to admit pasturing sheep in some 
places than in others. But, still, the process of tending this flock is very 
important to us and we spend much — if not all — of our waking life giving it 
our attention. 

Where, then, does this extended metaphor take us? 

It is used here primarily for two reasons. Firstly, it facilitates an 
introduction to talking about why our inner world is important to us as 
human beings and yet why we also often do not speak about it. Secondly, 
however, the quotation with which it began is taken from one of the earlier 
contributions to a collection of texts known as the Philokalia — an 
anthology of spiritual writings from the Eastern Christian tradition, 
spanning the fourth to the fifteenth centuries C.E. 

Philokalia means literally *love of the beautiful", but is usually 
understood in Greek as referring to an anthology of works.’ Today, 
reference to the Philokalia is usually taken, unless specified otherwise, to 
denote a particular anthology assembled by two Greek monks in the 
eighteenth century, which was first published in Venice in 1782? The 
compilers, Nikodimos of Mount Athos (1749-1809) and Makarios of 
Corinth (1731-1805) apparently chose their texts with a view to making 
more widely available that which would be helpful in the spiritual life, 
drawn from the hesychastic tradition. This tradition, broadly understood, 
seeks to find an inner stillness of the soul — away from the distractions of 
thoughts and desires — within which contemplation of God might be 


undertaken and, eventually, union with God found. In other words, it is a 
tradition of Christian prayer which emphasises attention to the inner life, 
the life of thoughts, with a view to the purpose of contemplating God 
himself. To quote from another contributor to the Philokalia, Maximos the 
Confessor, and following the same metaphor used by Evagrios, within this 
tradition: 'sheep represent thoughts pastured by the intellect on the 
mountains of contemplation’.* 

The intention here, then, is to explore the ways in which this collection of 
texts might help with the process of shepherding thoughts or, to be less 
allegorical, the ways in which the tradition expressed within this collection 
of texts might assist in developing a Christian understanding of the inner 
life of thoughts and of nurturing mental well-being. Necessarily, this 
exploration does not confine itself to the inner life — the PAilokalia talks of 
virtue in Christian living and not only of thoughts and desires. However, it 
does emphasise the life of prayer as the only basis on which Christians can 
properly understand the inner life or conceive of mental well-being. It thus 
assumes from the outset that the central, primary and underlying purpose 
for which Christians will properly and beneficially shepherd their thoughts 
is that of loving, serving and worshipping God. It also assumes that the 
shepherding of thoughts for other purposes — such as human happiness as 
an end in itself — will always be more or less unsatisfactory. However, 
whilst these are fairly major assumptions, which atheist shepherds of 
thoughts such as Freud would undoubtedly disagree with, it is not intended 
that they should hide this exploration away from a critical encounter with 
other shepherds and other traditions. On the contrary, such encounters are 
exactly what is intended here. 

These assumptions do recognise, however, that complete objectivity is not 
attainable, either in the inner life or in academic discourse. An observer 
must occupy a particular position in order to observe and an awareness of 
the subjectivity of the space which one occupies is, it is contended here, not 
a weakness but rather a strength. There may, then, be other reasons for my 
use of the metaphor of sheep and shepherd as an introduction to this work. 
In fact, perhaps there is a necessity — rather than merely the possibility — of 
other reasons for my beginning in this way. If I approach this work from an 
academic perspective, I must also necessarily approach it as an exploration 
of my own inner world from within the Christian tradition to which I 


belong. This will surely reveal that there must be other reasons for my 
choice of this particular metaphor — reasons which are either concerned 
with my own conscious sense of vocation to be a shepherd of thoughts, or 
else perhaps my own unconscious thoughts around this theme (the "sheep" 
that I am only vaguely aware have "gone missing" from the fold of my 
consciousness). Perhaps — as I hope - these reasons concern my sense of 
purpose in combining a vocation to the priesthood with a training in clinical 
psychiatry and academic study, all of which seem to me to have this theme 
in common. Or perhaps — although I consciously deny it — they concern an 
attempt to find connections where there are none, to cover up the 
aimlessness of the mental wandering of my own thoughts like lost sheep. 
The point is not so much that either of these reasons is necessarily correct 
as that there are various possible reasons which are more concerned with 
the subjectivity of my vocation to write than the actual purpose of writing 
this particular text for others to read. 

This subjectivity of writing is not eliminable from this text, but neither is 
it entirely unhelpful. Because of it, I approach the Philokalia with a view to 
being challenged by its discourse as to the ways in which my own thoughts 
may better be shepherded. If I do not allow the texts of the Philokalia to 
challenge me in this and other ways, as I also myself challenge them with a 
spirit of critical academic enquiry, the encounter is false. Indeed, to talk 
about a subject such as this and to remain entirely unaffected, or to avoid 
altogether any examination of its impact upon the understanding of one's 
own thoughts, would seem rather dishonest. This is, after all, itself 
primarily an attempt to shepherd thoughts for a particular purpose — that of 
understanding better how the inner life may be understood and developed. 
Although the circularity of this process might seem to some to be 
undermining of objectivity, it is the reality of the process in which the 
compilers and authors of the Philokalia themselves engaged and in which 
they invite us to join them. Whilst I will not be uncritical of these fellow 
authors, I trust that I will show enough respect to take seriously what they 
have said to me. 

I have wondered (my thoughts wandering like lost sheep perhaps?) what 
other metaphors might have been used to introduce this subject. As much of 
the writing was undertaken on Holy Island, in Northumberland, I looked 
across the beach and saw rocks scattered across the sea shore like sheep 


scattered across a pasture. I considered my own walks across these beaches 
and the way in which one's attention is divided between an intended 
destination across the beach and the immediate task of finding a firm 
footing for one's next step. It is easy to go astray from the former goal 
because of the necessity of the latter task. Rocks on the beach, like thoughts 
in the mind, are necessary as a basis for moving forward, but can easily also 
lead away from the place to which one intended to travel. But the need to 
find a firm footing does not invalidate the destination or refute the evidence 
of the eyes. It speaks only to human limitation. 

Do such images assist in the examination of a subject which, since Freud, 
has become the subject of a vast and diverse technical literature? The 
possible answers to that question will be left for later consideration, but an 
unprejudiced examination of a pre-Freudian and pre-modern literature and 
the wisdom that it contains cannot avoid examining the possibility that they 
do assist in reaching a final destination; whereas, perhaps, the more 
technical tools of our contemporary academic discourse may confine 
themselves more to finding the next rock on which to stand. 

The writers of the Philokalia sought a final destination by means of taking 
individual steps with care. To the best of my ability I have sought to follow 
that example in my writing on this subject. This book may therefore be 
considered as comprising six steps towards the goal of understanding what 
the Philokalia has to tell us about mental well-being and the shepherding of 
thoughts. These steps are: 


1. In Chapter One I give consideration to influences that have helped to 
shape the writing of the Philokalia, its compilation, its teachings on 
the inner life of thoughts, and the foundations upon which it has been 
built. I do not feel that the teaching of the Philokalia on the inner life 
can be properly appreciated without this contextual information. 

2; In Chapter Two, I focus on the teaching of the Philokalia on 
thoughts of a particularly troublesome kind, which the Philokalia 
refers to as “passions”. I have started here partly because this is such a 
central theme of the Philokalia, but also because it is where human 
beings start in trying to order their thoughts. It is a study in the 
unruliness of human thoughts, their tendency to go astray, and the 


nature of the challenge that they present to those who wish to 
shepherd them. 

3. n Chapter Three, my controlling metaphor turns from rural life to 
the world of medicine, and I consider the remedies for the passions 
that the PAilokalia prescribes. 

4. Chapter Four might be considered a glance towards my final 
destination, rather than a step forward. However, if it is a step 
forward, it is the step of understanding how the Philokalia conceives 
mental well-being. In the medical terms of the previous chapter, it is 
concerned with better understanding health in order to be better 
equipped to treat the disease of the passions. 

5. Chapter Five steps aside from the Philokalia in order to give 
consideration to the contemporary world of psychotherapy. What is 
psychotherapy, how does it conceive mental well-being, and what 
does it aim to achieve? The possibility of understanding the as 
providing a kind of psychotherapy is then considered. This raises 
questions about the nature of the soul, or self, and human concerns 
with inwardness and reflexivity. 

6. Chapter Six attempts to explore the relationship between thoughts 
and prayer. When the Philokalia is consulted as a source of reference 
on thoughts, or the inner life, it always turns the focus onto prayer. 
When it is consulted as a source of guidance on prayer, it turns the 
reader's attention towards a careful examination of their thoughts. 
This relationship therefore seems to be central to the Philokalia. It is 
studied here with reference to the preceding discussion on 
psychotherapy, and also by way of a brief exploratory engagement 
with some other western strands of thought, on philosophy (Paul 
Ricoeur on hermeneutics) and spirituality (Denys Turner and The 
Darkness of God). 


In the Epilogue, reflecting briefly on the steps that have been taken, we 
shall return to the theme of shepherding thoughts and ponder where our 
journey has taken us. 

I will close this introduction with one final quotation from the Philokalia 
on the theme of sheep and shepherds, this time from Ilias the Presbyter: 


Where fear does not lead the way, thoughts will be in a state of 
confusion, like sheep that have no shepherd. Where fear leads the 
way or goes with them, they will be under control and in good order 
within the fold. Fear is the son of faith and the shepherd of the 
commandments. He who is without faith will not be found worthy to 
be a sheep of the Lord's pasture? 


Here, then, is the question to be addressed. How does the Philokalia teach 
us that we can control and order thoughts that are confused, difficult to 
control and in disorder? 


1: Influences and Foundations 


Explorations of the inner world of human beings might reasonably be 
expected to be dependent upon the outer world in which they live: its 
culture, its history, traditions, assumptions, language and beliefs. Such 
things influence the way in which we perceive ourselves and thus, at least 
potentially, the way in which we think. If we are to understand properly 
what the authors and compilers of the Philokalia had to say about the inner 
life it would therefore seem to be important to consider the nature of their 
outer world, and especially its anthropological assumptions and beliefs. 
However, this immediately presents a problem, for the Philokalia is the 
work of about 40 authors, and two compilers, whose lives span well over a 
thousand years. Can anything be said about “their world" which might go 
beyond vague generalities or spurious over-generalisations? 

It might be tempting to emphasise the importance of tradition to 
Byzantine civilisation and Orthodox Christianity as reason for expecting 
continuity of fundamental assumptions across even a thousand years and 
more of writing. However, it has famously been suggested that “to represent 
Byzantium as immutable over a period of eleven centuries is to fall into a 
trap set by Byzantium itself".! We must also remember that, during the 
period in question, some very significant events took place — not least the 
seven universally agreed ecumenical church councils and the great schism 
of 1054. The doctrinal, and especially the Christological, controversies that 
raged during this period variously affect different works within the 
Philokalia. For example, one work attributed to Neilos the Ascetic in the 
original Greek Philokalia is now known to have been by Evagrios of Pontus 
(345/346-399), but transmitted under the name of Neilos because of the 
tainting of reputation of Evagrios by his association with Origenist heresy. 
Almost at the other end of the chronological span of the Philokalia, the 
writings of Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) show evidence of his concern to 
defend the hesychast tradition itself from its critics. Maximos the Confessor 
(580-662), the single biggest contributor of texts, was exiled and tortured 
for his defence of the doctrine of the divine and human wills in Christ, in 
keeping with the Council of Chalcedon. He was only vindicated at the 6" 


Ecumenical Council, almost 20 years after his death. The historical contexts 
and doctrinal preoccupations that emerge from place to place within the 
Philokalia are thus varied indeed, and in some places represent fierce 
controversies of their time. 

In an introduction to the English translation of the Philokalia, the 
translators and editors suggest that there is an inner unity to the Philokalia 
which is conferred more than anything by recurrent reference to invocation 
of the name of Jesus (or the Jesus Prayer as it is now known). They argue 
that this is *one of the central forms of the art and science which constitute 
hesychasm" and that this is evident even in some of the earliest texts.? It is 
again tempting to draw from this a reassurance as to common underlying 
assumptions within the Philokalia, but that would certainly be premature. 
The Jesus Prayer is but one theme amongst many to be found in these texts 
and it is hardly clear that it is a major theme in the earlier texts, even if it 
might be argued that evidence of it is to be found in them. It would seem in 
any case unlikely that a tradition of spirituality dating back to the fourth 
century would not have undergone at least some changes in emphasis and 
development of ideas — especially in view of the vicissitudes of its history. 
Thus, for example, the later texts would seem to show evidence of the 
influence of the Syrian spirituality introduced in the thirteenth/fourteenth 
century revival, an influence which exerts its own distinctive emphasis on 
these later texts. 

A glossary provided in the English translation to the Philokalia also 
implies that there is a consistency of terminology throughout its span of 
writings. There is no doubt that this glossary provides helpful clarification 
for the reader who is new to the Philokalia and its world of thought, and 
that there is a terminology with which a reader gradually becomes familiar 
when reading and re-reading the Philokalia. However, greater familiarity 
begins to suggest that the appearance of consistency is almost as much 
confusing as it is helpful. Thus, for example, the glossary helpfully points 
out that even such a fundamental term as “passion” refers on the part of 
some writers to something intrinsically evil, but on the part of others to 
something fundamentally good, something which may be redeemed.’ 
Again, the helpful analysis of the process of temptation? refers to various 
sources, both from within the Philokalia itself and also John Climacus’s 
Ladder of Divine Ascent, but careful study of these sources shows a 


heterogeneity of understandings, albeit with some core terms (such as 
“provocation” or *assent") which are used more or less consistently. 

It is not, however, necessary to be completely nihilistic as to the 
possibility of grasping something of an understanding of the common 
assumptions that have formed the understanding of life in the inner world 
that is such a central theme of the Philokalia. Firstly, there have been 
historical, philosophical and theological influences, which appear to have 
provided something of an enduring source of reference to its authors. 
Secondly, there is evidence of internal consistency in regard to certain 
significant fundamental assumptions and themes — of which the Jesus 
Prayer is but one. 

It would therefore appear helpful here to give some further consideration 
to the following: 


1. Тһе compilation and history of the Philokalia as an anthology of 
texts 

2. The anthropology of the Philokalia 

3. The tradition of the Desert Fathers 

4. The work of Evagrios of Pontus 

5. The use of scripture by the authors of the Philokalia 


To some extent these might be considered as external influences that helped 
to shape the Philokalia, but to some extent (especially in the case of 
Evagrios) they are internal to its fabric. They are therefore considered 
together here, partly as formative external influences and partly as 
foundational stones upon which the Philokalia was erected. 


1. Compilation, Translation and Evolution of the Philokalia 


The hesychastic tradition, from within which the Philokalia emerged, has a 
long history. From as early as the fourth century С.Е. the term “hesychia” 
was used by Christian monastic writers to refer to a state of inner quietness 
to be achieved in prayer as preparation for communion with God. From the 
sixth to the eleventh centuries in the Byzantine world a “hesychast” was 
simply a monk or ascetic, and hesychasm referred simply to a broadly 


contemplative approach to prayer. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
there was something of a spiritual revival, centred on Mount Athos, in 
which Gregory of Sinai (1258-1346) and Gregory Palamas took a leading 
role. This gave birth to a movement now known as the “Hesychast 
Tradition", which drew upon traditions of Christian spirituality both from 
Syria and the Egyptian desert fathers. 

The hesychastic tradition came under fierce attack in the fourteenth 
century, primarily because of an assertion that prayer of the heart can lead 
to a vision of Divine Light; a light which, it was asserted, can be seen even 
in this life, and by human eyes in a literal physical sense. This light, it was 
further asserted, is identical to that which surrounded Christ on Mount 
Tabor in his transfiguration. Gregory Palamas, a contributor to the 
Philokalia, was a leading — and eventually successful — defender of the 
tradition against these attacks. Hesychasm was formally adopted at the 
Councils of Constantinople (1341, 1347 and 1351) and subsequently 
became an accepted part of Orthodox spiritual tradition.? 

The compilation and dissemination of the Philokalia in the eighteenth 
century represented a significant component of a renaissance of the 
hesychastic tradition. The Philokalia was compiled by Nikodimos of the 
Holy Mountain and Makarios of Corinth, both of whom belonged to the 
spiritual renewal movement of the "Kollyvades". This movement was 
traditional and conservative, critical of liberal teaching of the 
enlightenment, and enthusiastic for the spirituality and theology of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church. However, Nikodimos at least was not so 
conservative as to prevent his drawing upon western sources in his own 
writings.’ 

Makarios was born in 1731 in Corinth and was named Michael at his 
baptism. He was educated in Corinth and eventually became a teacher there 
himself. In 1764 the Archbishop of Corinth died, and Michael was elected 
his successor. In 1765, in Constantinople, he was ordained Archbishop and 
renamed Makarios. As Archbishop he began a series of reforms, including 
prohibition of clergy from holding political office, and measures to ensure 
that the clergy were properly educated. The outbreak of the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1768 forced Makarios to leave Corinth and although peace was 
restored in 1774 another Archbishop was appointed in his place and he 
never resumed his position there. In 1783 Makarios anonymously published 


Concerning Frequent Communion of the Divine Mysteries, in which he 
argued the case of the Kollyvades in favour of more frequent reception of 
communion than the two or three times each year that had become 
customary. The book was hastily condemned by the Ecumenical Patriarch 
but later (in 1789) approved and recommended by a new Patriarch. The last 
years of his life, from 1790 to 1805, were spent almost entirely in a 
hermitage on Chios where, according to Cavarnos, he “[subjected] himself 
to severe ascetic struggle, practicing interior prayer, writing books, 
confessing and counselling people, instructing them in the true Faith, 
inciting them to virtue, and offering material help to those in need”’.® 

Nikodimos was born in 1749 on Naxos, one of the Aegean islands. He 
was educated initially on Naxos, and from the age of 15 years at Smyrna, 
where he learnt Latin, Italian and French. In 1775 he went to Mount Athos 
and became a monk. It was in 1777 that Makarios visited Athos and gave 
him the task of editing the Philokalia, and also two other works,? although 
in fact the two men had first met some years earlier on the island of Hydra. 
Nikodimos went on to become a prolific author, editor and translator of 
other theological works." Nikodimos’ last years were spent in writing, and 
it is as an author, translator and compiler that his life most stands out. 
However, there is also no reason to doubt the testimony that he practiced 
mental prayer assiduously throughout his 34 years on Mount Athos." It 
would not seem unreasonable to speculate that his introduction to the 
Philokalia by Makarios in 1777 exerted a lifelong influence upon him. 

Clearly the selection of texts for inclusion in the Philokalia is a very 
significant matter, but we know surprisingly little about how the selection 
was made. Constantine Cavarnos first reports a traditional view that it was 
compiled by monks on Mount Athos in the fourteenth century, but then 
goes on to assert that Makarios himself was the real compiler.'* Certainly it 
is clear that Makarios was the more senior editor and that the initiative for 
the work came from him апа not from Nikodimos.? We might speculate 
that the selection was not actually made by Nikodimos and Makarios, but 
rather already existed in some way as a collection of texts revered by 
tradition, or else already assembled by earlier compilers. Alternatively, 
Ware has suggested, there may have been a policy of including rare or 
unpublished texts." 


We do know that the texts were drawn from the libraries of Mount Athos. 
The introduction by Nikodimos refers to “manuscripts which had been 
lying inglorious and motheaten in holes and corners and darkness, cast 
aside and scattered here and there". In this introduction, Nikodimos also 
describes the purpose of the Philokalia as being the provision of a “mystical 
school” of mental (or *inward") ргауег': 


This book is a treasury of inner wakefulness, the safeguard of the 
mind, the mystical school of mental prayer.... an excellent 
compendium of practical spiritual science, the unerring guide of 
contemplation, the Paradise of the Fathers, the golden chain of the 
virtues.... the frequent converse with Jesus, the clarion for recalling 
Grace, and in a word, the very instrument of theosis.”" 


The full title of the original Greek Philokalia is: 


The Philokalia of the Neptic Saints gathered from our holy 
Theophoric [*God-bearing"] Fathers, through which, by means of the 
philosophy of ascetic practice and contemplation, the intellect is 
purified, illumined, and made perfect.' 


The English translators of the Philokalia, commenting on the title and 
subtitle, suggest that it is through “love of the beautiful" that the intellect 15 
“ourified, illumined and made perfect”, and that it was this purpose of 
purification, illumination and perfection that governed the choice of texts.” 
The texts of the Philokalia are thus, they argue, “guides to the practice of 
the contemplative life"? 

Kallistos Ware,’ one of the English translators of the Philokalia, has 
suggested that reflection on its contents enables us to deduce something 
about its scope, its aim and the means that it recommends to those who wish 
to achieve its aim. The scope of the Philokalia he understands as being 
defined by its focus on the inner life, characterised especially by the 
concepts of nepsis (watchfulness) and hesychia (stillness). The aim of the 
Philokalia he identifies as deification. The means to this end he identifies as 
being a life of unceasing prayer from the depths of the heart, exclusive of 
all images and thoughts, in which the name of Jesus is invoked, and in 


which particular physical techniques (see, for example, Chapter 3, p.147) 
may or may not be employed. 

Ware further suggests that the spirituality that emerges from the 
Philokalia has four characteristics: 


1. A predominant influence of Evagrios and Maximos 

2. A basic antinomy between the knowability and unknowability, the 
immanence and transcendence, of God which might be regarded as 
"Palamite", although preceding the time of Gregory Palamas 

3. An absence of western influence 

4. Arelevance to all Christians 


Whilst questions remain about exactly what guided the inclusion and 
exclusion of particular texts, the overall thrust of the Philokalia would 
therefore seem fairly clear. This 1s an anthology of eastern Christian texts 
designed to assist in the inner life of prayer. 

All the texts included in the Philokalia by Nikodimos and Makarios were 
originally written in Greek, except for two by John Cassian, which were 
translated from Latin into Greek during the Byzantine period. We may 
count 62 texts included in the Philokalia (see Appendix 1).? 

The authors were undoubtedly all men (although the actual authorship of 
some texts remains in dispute) and all belonged to the monastic tradition. 
Cassian is the only "western" author included. The single biggest 
contributor was Maximos the Confessor, followed by Peter of Damaskos. 
About some of the authors we know much; about others, however, we know 
little or nothing with any certainty. We may calculate that there were 
approximately 40 or more authors in all (see Appendix 2). Attributions of 
authorship of some texts in the original Greek edition are now known to be 
incorrect. In several cases we know that contributions were made to 
particular texts by two or more authors. 

The Philokalia, as a compilation of the original Greek texts, prepared by 
Makarios and Nikodimos, with an overall introduction and with notes to 
introduce the texts associated with each author, was published in a single 
volume in Venice in 1782 at the expense of John Mavrogordatos, Prince of 
Moldo-Wallachia.? A second edition was produced in Athens in 1893, 


including some additional texts by Patriarch Kallistos. A third edition was 
produced in five volumes, also in Athens, in 1957-1963. 

The first translation of the Philokalia, into Slavonic, was made by Paisius 
Velichkovsky (1722-1794),? and was published in Moscow in 1793 under 
the title Dobrotolubiye and under the sponsorship of Metropolitan Gabriel.” 
Velichkovsky was a Ukrainian monk who lived on Mount Athos from 1746- 
1763. He was later abbot of large monasteries at Dragomirna (1763-1775) 
and Niamets (1779-1794) in Romania and was the initiator of a spiritual 
renaissance there within the hesychastic tradition. 

During his time on Mount Athos, Velichkovsky developed a concern to 
find, copy, collect and translate patristic texts. Initially this seems to have 
arisen out of an inability to find a suitable spiritual instructor (or starets). 
Starchestvo (or eldership) was a key element in the hesychastic tradition.” 
However, as Velichkovsky was unable to find someone suitable as his own 
starets, he seems to have turned to patristic writings as an alternative source 
of instruction.” The concern for patristic texts that he acquired in this way 
early in life continued during his later life as an abbot in Romania, by which 
time he seems to have had literally hundreds of monks working on the tasks 
of copying and translation. 

Velichkovsky's Dobrotolubiye was not a complete translation of the Greek 
Philokalia. Only 27 of the 62 works comprising the latter were included in 
copies of the first edition, although a few additional texts by Patriarch 
Kallistos were included.” A second edition was published in 1822 (almost 
30 years after Velichkovsy's death). A further 13 works from the Greek 
Philokalia were included in the second edition and in at least some copies 
of the first edition.? 

It is clear that Velichkovsky's interest in patristic works was one that he 
shared with the compilers of the Greek Philokalia and also that he knew of 
their interest. In a letter of uncertain date to Archimandrite Theodosius of 
Sophroniev, Velichkovsky wrote of Makarios' fervour and care in the 
process of seeking out and copying patristic books on Mount Athos, a 
process that led to the publication of the Philokalia.*' It is also clear that 
Velichkovksy's interest in these texts predated by many years the 
assignment by Makarios to Nikodimos in 1777 of the task of compiling and 
editing the Greek Philokalia. Whether we may accept the conclusion of the 
editors of the biography of Velichkovsky (written by his disciple Schema- 


monk Metrophanes) that in fact it was Velichkovsky who imparted to 
Makarios the knowledge of what to look for, the purpose of the search, and 
awareness of the value of the texts would seem much more debatable.” 
However, it is clear that Velichkovsky's translation work began very many 
years before the Philokalia was published in 1782. We might speculate that 
a loose collection of texts existed prior to the interests of both Velichkovsky 
and Makarios. 

Subsequently, the Philokalia was translated into Russian. There are 
widespread references in the literature to an alleged Russian translation by 
Ignatii Brianchaninov (1807-1876), published in 1857.? However, 
according to Kallistos Ware it would seem that this translation does not in 
fact exist. A Russian translation by Theophan the Recluse (1815-1894) 
was published in Moscow from 1877-1889 in five volumes, also under the 
title Dobrotolubiye. 

Theophan? studied at Kiev Academy and entered monastic orders in 
1837. After two months he was ordained priest and subsequently became a 
schoolteacher. Like Makarios, he demonstrated an openness to western 
scholarship and was widely read. In 1850 he was appointed as a member of 
the Russian Official Commission to Jerusalem. In the course of this work he 
travelled widely and was able to visit a series of ancient libraries, which he 
found to be neglected and unappreciated. He developed a knowledge of 
French, Arabic, Greek and Hebrew which enabled him to read and 
catalogue the rare manuscripts that he found. It would seem that it was at 
this stage in his life that he developed an interest in early ascetic Christian 
literature. 

In 1859 Theophan became Bishop of Tambov, and then in 1863 Bishop of 
Vladimir. In 1866 he became Prior of Vysha monastery. Three months later 
he was released from his responsibilities as superior in order to become a 
recluse and in 1872 he entered almost complete seclusion. During his time 
in seclusion Theophan engaged in a prolific correspondence and also 
published a number of important works, including Unseen Warfare (a 
revision and translation of an earlier Greek translation of Lorenzo Scupoli's 
Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise made by Nikodimos) and the 
Russian Dobrotolubiye. 

Theophan's Dobrotolubiye represented a considerable expansion of the 
Greek Philokalia, from 1,200 to 3,000 pages, published in five volumes.*° 


Whilst it included a number of additions not to be found in the Greek 
Philokalia it also omitted a number of texts." 

The Philokalia was later translated into Romanian by Father Dumitru 
Stániloae (1903-1993), and published between 1946 and 1991 in twelve 
volumes under the title Filocalia sau culegere din scrierile sfintsilor 
Parintsi. The additions to the Romanian Filocalia are even more numerous 
and extensive.** 

Stániloae was born and lived his whole life in Romania but received 
theological education in Athens and Munich. He became a professor of 
theology in Bucharest and published 90 books, 275 theological articles and 
numerous other translations, reviews, lectures and other items over a period 
of some 60 years? Stăniloae had a particular interest in the works of 
Gregory Palamas. Along with many other clergy, he was imprisoned from 
1958 to 1963 by the communist authorities as a political criminal. Four 
volumes of his translation of the Philokalia, based on the first two volumes 
of the Greek Philokalia, were published prior to this imprisonment, during 
the period 1946 to 1948. The fifth volume did not appear until 1976. 
However, after the translation of the Greek Philokalia was completed (with 
the publication of the eighth volume in 1979)? Stăniloae continued to work 
on four more volumes, incorporating works by a number of authors not 
included in the original Greek version."! 

Modern translations of the Greek texts of the Philokalia have also 
appeared in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Finnish and Arabic, 
and the Greek text may now be consulted in a modern fifth edition.” 

If our speculation that a loose collection of texts already existed prior to 
1777 1s correct, then the apparently free additions of texts to Russian and 
Romanian translations might be taken to suggest something of a living 
tradition. Within this tradition, additions to a core Philokalia were 
apparently either not considered inappropriate, or else were thought 
necessary because of unavailability of the supporting texts that would 
originally have been found alongside the Philokalia in the library of Mount 
Athos.? 


2. Anthropology 


In his Republic, Plato (c.347-247 B.C.E.) argues for a tripartite 
understanding of the human soul or mind (yuch,).^ Both in the course of 
Plato's argument, and also in our own experience, two of these elements are 
easier to understand than the third. All three are more akin to motives than 
to "parts" in any anatomical sense. The first is reason, a reflective and 
rational element (logistiko,n). The second is irrational appetite 
(evpiqumhtiko,n) — which includes desires such as hunger, thirst and sexual 
drive, orientated towards satisfaction and pleasure. The third (qumiko,n), 
including apparently varied motives such as anger, indignation, ambition 
and a sense of what is “in the heart", the so-called “incensive” power, might 
be translated “spirited” — although the use of such a theologically loaded 
word in the present context would inevitably be confusing. For Plato, the 
immortal soul was understood as being imprisoned, during this life, in its 
physical body. 

The Platonic understanding of the soul has been very influential upon 
Christianity in general, and in particular the tripartite model of the soul 
appears to have influenced the Philokalia, almost from beginning to end. 
However, before we give consideration to this in more detail, it is important 
to say something about the relationship between body and soul. 

The Philokalia not infrequently, but perhaps mainly in its earlier texts, 
refers to an apparently tripartite model of human beings, usually as body, 
soul and spirit, or as body, soul and intellect. Thus, for example, in the text 
attributed to Antony the Great (but probably actually of Stoic origin), and 
placed as the first text in the original Greek Philokalia, we find: 


Life is the union and conjuncture between intellect, soul and body, 
while death is not the destruction of these elements so conjoined, but 
the dissolution of their inter-relationship; for they are all saved 
through and in God, even after this dissolution.“ 


Again, in Evagrios: 
Let the virtues of the body lead you to those of the soul; and the 


virtues of the soul to those of the spirit; and these, in turn, to 
immaterial and principial knowledge.” 


However, this impression of a tripartite anthropology appears to be either 
unrepresentative or illusory as there seem to be many more references to 
human beings as simply body and soul (or, sometimes, body and intellect*’), 
and it is clear that this is because the spirit, or intellect, is seen as being 
merely a part of the soul. Thus, for example, in the aforementioned text 
attributed to Antony we find: 


The body, when it is united with the soul, comes from the darkness 
of the womb into the light. But the soul, when it is united with the 
body, is bound up in the body's darkness. Therefore we must hate 
and discipline the body as an enemy that fights against the soul.^ 


In fact, although it was clearly believed by the original compilers to be an 
authentic work of Antony, the English translators of the Philokalia have 
placed this work in an appendix on the basis that there is no evidence of 
Christian authorship, but rather that it appears to be a collection of Stoic 
and Platonic texts written between the first and fourth centuries C.E. (The 
negative Platonic view of the soul as imprisoned in the body is clearly 
evident here.) However, the understanding of human beings as body and 
soul seems to provide the generally pervading anthropology of the 
Philokalia, and the tension between the body and soul is often evident. For 
example, in Theoretikon, [Theodoros the Great Ascetic] writes: 


What, then, is the nature of our contest in this world? The intelligent 
soul is conjoined with an animal-like body, which has its being from 
the earth and gravitates downwards. It is so mixed with the body that 
though they are total opposites they form a single being. Without 
change or confusion in either of them, and with each acting in 
accordance with its nature, they compose a single person, or 
hypostasis, with two complete natures. In this composite two-natured 
being, man, each of his natures functions in accordance with its own 
particular powers. It is characteristic of the body to desire what is 
akin to it. This longing for what is akin to them is natural to created 
beings, since indeed their existence depends on the intercourse of 
like with like, and on their enjoyment of material things through the 
senses. Then, being heavy, the body welcomes relaxation. These 


things are proper and desirable for our animal-like nature. But to the 
intelligent soul, as an intellective entity, what is natural and desirable 
is the realm of intelligible realities and its enjoyment of them in the 
manner characteristic. of it. Before and above all what is 
characteristic of the intellect is an intense longing for God. It desires 
to enjoy Him and other intelligible realities, though it cannot do this 
without encountering obstacles. ^ 


Elsewhere, the tension between body and soul is even more marked, as in 
the reference by Theognostos to “war between body and soul"? or else 
more positively construed, as in Peter of Damaskos: 


We should marvel, too, at how the body, that is not its own animating 
principle, is, at God's command, commixed with the noetic and 
deiform soul, created by the Holy Spirit breathing life into it (cf. 
Gen. 2:7)! 


Here, and in other places,” the relationship between body and soul is seen 
as parallel to that between God and human beings. God/soul provides the 
“animating principle" or life to that which would otherwise be inanimate or 
lifeless. Similarly, in Gregory Palamas, the divine quality of the soul, albeit 
set in contrast to the material nature of the body, is emphasised in the 
context of the doctrine of creation: 


So great was the honour and providential care which God bestowed 
upon man that He brought the entire sensible world into being before 
him and for his sake. The kingdom of heaven was prepared for him 
from the foundation of the world (cf. Matt. 25:34); God first took 
counsel concerning him, and then he was fashioned by God's hand 
and according to the image of God (cf. Gen. 1:26-27). God did not 
form the whole of man from matter and from the elements of this 
sensible world, as He did the other animals. He formed only man's 
body from these materials; but man's soul He took from things 
supracelestial or, rather, it came from God Himself when 
mysteriously He breathed life into man (cf. Gen. 2:7). The human 
soul is something great and wondrous, superior to the entire world; it 


overlooks the universe and has all things in its care; it is capable of 
knowing and receiving God, and more than anything else has the 
capacity of manifesting the sublime magnificence of the Master- 
Craftsman. Not only capable of receiving God and His grace through 
ascetic struggle, it is also able to be united in Him in a single 
hypostasis.?? 


This vision of the divine soul in union with a physical body created by God 

is in tension, however, with the condition of the soul and body as they exist 

after "the fall". Thus, Gregory of Sinai writes: 
When God through His life-giving breath created the soul deiform 
and intellective, He did not implant in it anger and desire that are 
animal-like. But He did endow it with a power of longing and 
aspiration, as well as with a courage responsive to divine love. 
Similarly when God formed the body He did not originally implant 
in it instinctual anger and desire. It was only afterwards, through the 
fall, that it was invested with these characteristics that have rendered 
it mortal, corruptible and animal-like. For the body, even though 
susceptive of corruption, was created, as theologians will tell us, free 
from corruption, and that is how it will be resurrected. In the same 
way the soul when originally created was dispassionate. But soul and 
body have both been denied, commingled as they are through the 
natural law of mutual interpenetration and exchange. The soul has 
acquired the qualities of the passions or, rather, of the demons; and 
the body, passing under the sway of corruption because of its fallen 
state, has become akin to instinct-driven animals. The powers of 
body and soul have merged together and have produced a single 
animal, driven impulsively and mindlessly by anger and desire. That 
is how man has sunk to the level of animals, as Scripture testifies, 
and has become like them in every respect (cf. Ps. 49:20). 


Much of what the Philokalia has to tell us about the inner life depends 
upon this basic anthropology of body and soul created by God in union with 
each other, but also in tension with each other; fundamentally good, but also 
fundamentally distorted and corrupted by the fall. Whilst, as we have seen 
already, there are variations in emphasis amongst different contributors to 


the Philokalia, which is only as one would expect, this basic understanding 
seems to pervade the texts. Sometimes the emphasis is more on the 
goodness of creation, sometimes more on its corruption as a result of the sin 
of Adam. The sense of tension between body and soul, and within the soul, 
is however more or less ubiquitous. 

As for the soul itself, the tripartite Platonic model is adopted throughout, 
almost completely without any deviation or dissent.” In English translation, 
these parts are usually rendered as the "intellect" or "intelligence", the 
“desiring” or "appetitive" power, and the “incensive” power. The latter two 
are often referred to as the “passible”, or irrational, aspects of the soul, 
implying greater vulnerability to passion (pa,qoj — about which, more later). 
However, this does not imply that the intellect or intelligence is not also 
susceptible to passion, and the passions are sometimes classified according 
to which of these three parts of the soul they primarily affect. 

At this point, various clarifications are required, for things are not quite as 
simple as has been portrayed so far. In particular, the nature and 
terminology of Plato’s “rational” element of the soul, as understood by the 
authors of the Philokalia, requires some further elaboration. According to 
the glossary in the English translation of the Philokalia, this part of the soul 
is to be referred to as the "intelligent" (logistiko,n) aspect or "intelligence" 
(logiko,n). However, in practice, the authors of the Philokalia often also 
refer to it as the “intellect” (nou/j).?? Furthermore, both of these terms are 
clearly distinguished from “reason” (dia,noia), a term which is never used 
by authors of the Philokalia as а name for this part of the soul.” 

Reason is clearly distinguished from intellect and intelligence. As the 
translators and editors of the English edition make clear in their glossary, it 
is: 


the discursive, conceptualizing and logical faculty in man, the 
function of which is to draw conclusions or formulate concepts 
deriving from data provided either by revelation or spiritual 
knowledge (q.v.) or by sense-observation. The knowledge of the 
reason is consequently of a lower order than spiritual knowledge 
(q.v.) and does not imply any direct apprehension or perception of 
the inner essences or principles (q.v.) of created beings, still less of 


divine truth itself. Indeed, such apprehension or perception, which is 
the function of the intellect (q.v.), is beyond the scope of the геаѕоп.°* 


This becomes clear in, for example, usage of the term by Ilias the Presbyter: 


By means of intellection the intellect attains spiritual realities; 
through thought the reason grasps what is rational. Sense-perception 
is involved with practical and material realities by means of the 
fantasy.” 
The intellect, however, is described in the English glossary as the “highest 
faculty” possessed by human beings, through which they may perceive 
spiritual realities. Rather than operating through use of rational or abstract 
processes, it discerns Divine truth by direct experience or “intuition”. It is 
the means by which human beings may engage in contemplation.” 

In distinction from this, the Greek root of the word for intelligence betrays 
its even closer association with Divine reality — with the L,ogoj himself. It 
is used with reference to the possession of spiritual knowledge. It is the 
“ruling aspect” of the intellect.*! 

Thus, for example, Maximos the Confessor writes, in Various Texts: C2: 


Every intellect girded with divine authority possesses three powers 
as its counselors and ministers. First, there is the intelligence. It is 
intelligence which gives birth to that faith, founded upon spiritual 
knowledge, whereby the intellect learns that God is always present in 
an unutterable way, and through which it grasps, with the aid of 
hope, things of the future as though they were present. Second, there 
is desire. It is desire which generates that divine love through which 
the intellect, when of its own free will it aspires to pure divinity, is 
wedded in an indissoluble manner to this aspiration. Third, there is 
the incensive power. It is with this power that the intellect cleaves to 
divine peace and concentrates its desire on divine love. Every 
intellect possesses these three powers, and they cooperate with it in 
order to purge evil and to establish and sustain holiness.” 


Here, intelligence, desire and the incensive power represent the three 
powers of the intellect, where "intellect" appears effectively to be 


synonymous with "soul". Elsewhere, the intellect is distinguished from the 
soul, or else described as being in various other relationships to it. It is 
referred to as being in the depths of the soul, as being the “eye of the 
soul", 6 as being “ће pilot of the soul", * as being “consubstantial” with the 
soul,® the illumination of the ѕош, and as capable of being united with the 
soul.” The relationship is therefore not a simple one, and the descriptions of 
it, at least in the Philokalia, do not appear to be entirely consistent. 

The place of intelligence, however, is to restrain the intellect and the 
passions," to contemplate virtue,” and to cleave to God himself.” But this 
purpose can only be fully understood in the context of the incarnation of the 
Lo,goj who has created, and re-created, all things, including the human 
logiko,n: 


The Logos of God, having taken flesh and given our nature 
subsistence in Himself, becoming perfect man, entirely free from sin, 
has as perfect God refashioned our nature and made it divine. As 
Logos of the primal Intellect and God, He has united Himself to our 
intelligence, giving it wings so that it may conceive divine, exalted 
thoughts. Because He is fire, He has with true divine fire steeled the 
incensive power of the soul against hostile passions and demons. 
Aspiration of all intelligent being and slaker of all desire, He has in 
His deep-seated love dilated the appetitive aspect of the soul so that 
it can partake of the blessings of eternal life. Having thus renewed 
the whole man in Himself, He restores it in an act of re-creation that 
leaves no grounds for any reproach against the Creator-Logos.”* 


The Platonic tripartite model of the soul is thus very much in evidence in 
the Philokalia, but it is also clear that it has been utilised for a Christian 
purpose — that of understanding the inner life of human beings in the 
context of the incarnation of God in Christ. 


3. The Desert Fathers 


For three centuries Christians suffered persecution. At first (until about 64 
C.E.) this was at the hands of Jewish authorities, then at the hands of the 


Roman empire. Christianity seems widely to have been disapproved of in 
the Roman world, and Christians were referred to as “atheists” because of 
their failure to believe in the Roman gods. At times this disapproval was 
associated with mob violence. Successive emperors and governments made 
it a capital offence to be a Christian, banished Christians, confiscated their 
property, sent them into the arena to fight as gladiators, tortured and 
imprisoned them. Churches and copies of scripture were burned. Periods of 
respite were brief, until in 311 Galerius, Caesar of the east, issued an Edict 
of Toleration. Although his successor Maximinus attempted to counteract 
this edict, his efforts were largely ineffective and in 313 he also issued 
notices of toleration. Emperors in the west, first Maxentius and then 
Constantine, followed suit and in 313 the latter drew up an edict of 
toleration similar to that of Galerius.” 

It is perhaps hard for many Christians today to imagine what it must have 
been like to live, and die, under the persecution experienced by Christians 
during these first three centuries, although it is also easy to exaggerate. For 
example, persecution of Christians in Russia in the twentieth century might 
arguably have been much worse. Nonetheless, many died, and some 
renounced their faith. Many, but not all, lived on the social edges of society. 
For them, the injunction of Jesus that they should deny themselves and take 
up their crosses and follow him can hardly have seemed metaphorical."6 It 
would seem also that such Christian communities lived in eager anticipation 
of the expected return of Christ. In this context, there 1s evidence that from 
the early third century C.E. onwards some Christians, although at this stage 
they should not be considered to have adopted a “monastic” life, 
deliberately chose a poor, celibate and ascetic lifestyle in order that they 
may devote themselves more fully to their Christian vocation as they 
understood it.” 

At the beginning of the fourth century C.E., with the edicts of toleration, 
and then the adoption of Christianity by Constantine, everything changed. 
Christianity was now a legal and acceptable part of the fabric of society. 
Undoubtedly, many Christians found this difficult to accommodate. 
Increasingly, some — perhaps many — chose to retreat into the deserts of 
Syria, Palestine, and especially Egypt, where they could devote themselves 
to prayerful waiting for the return of Christ.” One contemporary account 
states: 


One can see them in the desert waiting for Christ as loyal sons 
watching for their father.... There is only the expectation of the 
coming of Christ in the singing of hymns.... There is no town or 
village in Egypt and the Thebaid which is not surrounded by 
hermitages as if by walls.” 


Many of these Christians lived as solitary hermits — perhaps most famously 
Antony of Egypt, whose subsequently highly influential life was written by 
Athanasius. Others lived in coenobitic communities, and from this 
developed a Christian tradition of monasticism which eventually, at least 
partly through the influence of John Cassian (c.365-c.433), had an 
important influence upon the whole western European monastic tradition.*! 

Amongst the desert hermits, coenobites and monks of the fourth and fifth 
centuries C.E., there developed a focus on the inner life — upon the presence 
of sin in the human heart, the need for forgiveness, virtue in human living, 
and prayer. Many, perhaps most, of these Christians were not learned. Their 
focus was upon a simple, practical, life of prayer and certainly not on 
writing or academic study. Indeed, the impression is sometimes given that 
writing and study were positively frowned upon.? However, various kinds 
of literature did emerge from this tradition.? In particular, there are the 
"Lives" of various saints (especially that of Antony of Egypt by Athanasius, 
c.355-362), accounts of travels to the Egyptian desert (especially the 
Lausiac History, c.419/420, and the History of the Monks of Egypt, 
c.394/395), various kinds of instructional literature (notably that by 
Evagrios and Cassian), and letters from various authors (including seven by 
Antony of Egypt and 14 by Ammonas). The pinnacle of traditional 
monastic literature, however, is to be found in the sayings, proverbs and 
anecdotes of those who lived in the Egyptian desert, which were recorded, 
edited and passed on. Collections of these sayings appeared in the late fifth 
century and in the sixth century, which are now known as the “Sayings of 
the Desert Fathers" or the Apophthegmata Patrum.™* 

The life of the Desert Fathers was severe. They lived in small huts or 
caves and undertook basic manual work such as rope or basket making. 
They ate and drank extremely little, they forsook sleep in favour of prayer 
and, of course, they gave up the possibilities of marriage and family life. 


Renouncing of material possessions was a fundamental step, and most did 
not even have a copy of the Bible, but would rely for prayer and meditation 
on such passages as they had committed to memory. Most of their time 
would be spent alone, and remaining alone in ones cell was often 
emphasised as being of fundamental importance to the spiritual life. *? 

Sayings that have been handed down frequently take the form of a 
question — usually posed by a visitor or by a more junior brother to an older 
and wiser “Abba” or, in some cases, “Атта”. The responses given to such 
questions vary between the obscure, profound, apparently rude, and 
extremely harsh. Because they are usually located in particular 
circumstances, many of which were not be recorded, different sayings can 
also appear contradictory of each other. However, they also reflect extreme 
humility, compassion, wisdom and, at least sometimes, humour. 

In some ways, the Philokalia and the sayings of the Desert Fathers are 
worlds apart. A five-volume anthology hardly compares with a largely oral 
tradition that had a suspicion of books and learning. However, possession of 
the Philokalia potentially avoids the need to own, or have access to, a large 
library. Some of the "centuries" of texts in the Philokalia also have a 
literary quality about them which is not dissimilar to that of the 
Apophthegmata Patrum. They have similar ascetic concerns, they both 
appear to be intended as a basis for prayer and living, rather than academic 
study, and they employ a not dissimilar terminology of the inner life of 
thought and prayer and virtue. 

Thus, for example, we might compare Abba Theonas and Hesychios the 
Priest on prayer and the passions: 


Abba Theonas said, “When we turn our spirit from the contemplation 
of God, we become the slaves of carnal passions." *" 


Whereas, in Watchfulness & Holiness by Hesychios, we find: 


Contemplation and spiritual knowledge are indeed the guides and 
agents of the ascetic life; for when the mind is raised up by them it 
becomes indifferent to sensual pleasures and to other material 
attractions, regarding them as worthless.** 


Such common ground should, of course, not be surprising. Apart from the 
general observation that the Desert Fathers might be considered the 
founders of Christian monasticism or, if this is debated, at least that they 
influenced its subsequent course very considerably, and that the Philokalia 
emerged from that same monastic tradition, there are also more direct links 
to be found. 

At least three of the earlier authors of the Philokalia had in fact lived in 
the Egyptian desert themselves. Isaiah the Solitary was probably not the 
contemporary of Makarios of Egypt that Nikodimos considered him to be, 
but probably did live at Sketis in Egypt in the fifth century C.E., before 
moving to Palestine, and therefore can be said to represent firsthand 
experience of the tradition of the Desert Fathers.? Evagrios of Pontus went 
to Egypt in 383 C.E. and spent the remaining 16 years of his life first at 
Nitria and then at Kellia. During this time he was a disciple of Makarios the 
Great (also known as Makarios of Egypt) and also had contact with 
Makarios of Alexandria.” John Cassian lived in Egypt from c.385/6 to 399, 
during which time he was a disciple of Evagrios. He subsequently travelled 
to Constantinople and then spent the remainder of his life in the west. He 
founded two monasteries in Marseilles and wrote two books, The Institutes 
and The Conferences, based upon his experiences in the Egyptian desert, 
abbreviated parts of which are included in the Philokalia.’' Although 
between them these three authors contribute a little less than a third of only 
the first volume of the Philokalia, they are the first three books in the 
English translation and are the earliest contributors. 

In addition to Isaiah, Evagrios and Cassian, it seems likely that Mark the 
Ascetic also spent some time living as a hermit in the desert, although in 
fact we know very little about him.” The Philokalia also includes a 
paraphrase by Symeon Metaphrastis of homilies that purport to be by 
Makarios the Great, whose sayings feature prominently in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum. However, it would now seem highly unlikely that 
Makarios was in fact the author of these homilies.” Similarly, it is of note 
that the opening work of the original Greek Philokalia was one attributed to 
Antony the Great. Although this is now known not to have been written by 
Antony of Egypt, it would seem reasonable to assume that it may have 
suited the compilers of the Philokalia very well to place first in their work a 
text by this most famous of the Desert Fathers. 


In addition to the contributions to the Philokalia by those who had 
firsthand experience of the desert tradition, it is clear that there is a more 
pervasive influence. For example, Peter of Damaskos (whose works 
effectively provide a “mini-Philokalia” within the Philokalia) quotes the 
Desert Fathers some 30 times," and Nikiphoros the Monk quotes from the 
lives of a number of the Desert Fathers in Watchfulness & Guarding.” The 
Desert Fathers also exerted an indirect influence on writers such as 
Maximos the Confessor, the single largest contributor to the Philokalia, 
although this is not always explicitly acknowledged.” But perhaps the most 
important direct and indirect influence comes from the perceptiveness of 
Evagrios of Pontus. There can be little doubt that his spirituality and 
psychology influenced all the subsequent writers whose works were 
included in the PAilokalia.? It is therefore to Evagrios that we must turn 
next. 


4. Evagrios of Pontus 


If you are a theologian, you will pray truly; and if you pray truly, you 
will be a theologian.” 


Evagrios was born in Pontus, in Cappadocia, but moved in 379 to 
Constantinople where he studied under Gregory Nazianzen.” By this time 
he was possibly already a monk. Although, up until this time, he appears to 
have shown much promise as a theologian, he left the city in 382 having 
begun an affair, albeit perhaps unconsummated, with the wife of a 
prominent local figure. Fleeing to Jerusalem he came close to abandoning 
his monastic vocation altogether, but was persuaded not to by Melania the 
Elder, a prominent Roman widow and foundress of a double monastery. 
Perhaps also with her encouragement, Evagrios left Jerusalem in 383 for the 
Egyptian desert, where he was to remain (apart from brief excursions to 
Alexandria and elsewhere) until his death. 

Evagrios spent his first two years in Egypt in the desert at Nitria, one of 
the major monastic centres of the time. He then retired to the even more 
remote centre of Kellia, where he became a pupil of Makarios the Great, 
one of the most famous of the Desert Fathers. During his time here he 


subjected himself to a severe regime, which probably damaged his health. 
He would sleep only four hours each night, walking back and forth and 
keeping himself occupied in order to remain awake during the day. When 
subject to sexual temptation he once spent an entire night in mid-winter 
praying naked standing in a cistern of water. He ate only once a day, and 
then only very limited foods. 

He remained at Kellia until his death in c.399. During this time he became 
a respected teacher and, unusually, also the author of a series of important 
works. Amongst these were instructions on the monastic life (Zhe 
Foundations of Monastic Life: A Presentation of the Practice of Stillness, 
and The Monk: A treatise on the Practical Life’), numerous commentaries 
on scripture (including Scholia on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, and Psalms), 
various letters and most importantly for the present purpose some works on 
prayer and the inner life (Chapters on Prayer'™, On the Eight Thoughts,'“ 
On Thoughts”, Antirrhetikos, Gnostikos, and the Kephalaia Gnostica). 
Some of these works" survive only in Latin, Armenian or Syriac 
translation. 

During his lifetime, Evagrios remained a respected theologian and teacher 
on the spiritual life. After his death, as the works of Origen were 
increasingly scrutinised and condemned as heretical, Evagrios' reputation 
began to suffer by association. Despite this, his works were widely 
circulated and translated into Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Arabic and various 
other languages. Eventually Origen was condemned at the Second 
Ecumenical Council in 553, as were a series of beliefs held by Evagrios, 
and many copies of his works were subsequently destroyed." Despite this, 
Evagrios' insights into prayer, the inner life and asceticism were still widely 
appreciated and were read and developed by others. That it was possible 
that this could happen was partly because his so-called theological works 
were separated from his ascetic and spiritual works, partly because of wide 
dissemination and translation, and also because some works were 
transmitted under other names (as indeed originally happened with one of 
his contributions to the Philokalia). 


1. Foundations 


Taught by Makarios, Evagrios shared with the Desert Fathers a belief that 
inner stillness, hesychia, was facilitated by avoiding frequent or 
inappropriate social contacts, or any other external circumstances which 
might provide unnecessary agitation or distraction. "S In Foundations he 
sets out the basics: celibacy, poverty, a frugal diet, living either alone or 
with like-minded brothers in the desert, avoidance of cities, infrequent 
contact with family and friends, undertaking basic manual labour so as not 
to be a burden on others, but avoidance of buying and selling where at all 
possible, and sleeping little and only on the ground. All these matters were, 
however, merely preliminary. His real concern was with the inner world of 
thoughts and it is here that he showed himself to be highly psychologically 
insightful and original. These "foundations" of the monastic life are put in 
place in order to attain and preserve an inner state of “stillness”'” (h'suci,a) 
and this in turn is preparatory to other things, which he deals with in his 
other works. 


ii. Eight Thoughts 


In Eight Thoughts, Evagrios deals in turn with eight thoughts, or kinds of 
thoughts, each of which presents to the Christian a point of potential 
struggle or temptation. The material is presented as a series of brief 
paragraphs, often only one sentence long, under each heading. These 
paragraphs take the form of proverbs, aphorisms, or wise sayings, or else 
admonitions and instructions. Allegory and metaphor are used liberally. 
Reference to, and quotation of, scripture is used to illustrate and justify, but 
some whole sections of the discourse (specifically on fornication and 
acedia) do not explicitly refer to scripture at all. Whilst the texts have a 
certain quality reminiscent of the sayings of the Desert Fathers, and 
presumably must have been derived, at least in part, from the same 
underlying oral tradition, the Fathers are not explicitly quoted. The texts 
appear to be offered for contemplation and reflection — to be prayed over 
and lived out rather than studied systematically in an academic fashion. One 
is left with the impression that they arise in turn from Evagrios’ own 
reflections, and those of his mentors. 


The list, which appears elsewhere in Evagrian work and is original to 
Evagrios, has been highly influential upon other authors — including authors 
of the Philokalia. Elsewhere, Evagrios states that “All the generic types of 
thoughts fall into [these] eight categories in which every sort of thought is 
included."!'? The list comprises the following: 


Gluttony 
Fornication 
Avarice 
Anger 
Sadness 
Acedia 
Vainglory 
Pride 


Wo dei 


The title of this work refers to these items as being “thoughts”, but in other 
works (e.g. On the Vices opposed to the Virtues) they are referred to as 
vices, and in each case there is at least some reference here to an opposing 
virtue. In places the thoughts are also referred to as “passions” (e.g. 
Gluttony, #3; Fornication, #12; Avarice, #1). In other works (e.g. 
Praktikos), but interestingly not here, Evagrios refers to demons using the 
same names. 

Gluttony, fornication and avarice are all concerned with desires that affect 
the concupiscible or appetitive aspect of the soul."' Anger is concerned 
with “a boiling over"? of the irascible part of the soul. Elsewhere, Evagrios 
makes clear that sadness, vainglory and pride arise in the intelligent aspect 
of the soul, and that acedia arises from both the passible and intelligent 
aspects of the soul.!!° 

Table 1.1 (pages 26-29) summarises Evagrios' teaching on the eight 
thoughts. In each case, Evagrios proves to be a perceptive and diligent 
student, who has analysed the root causes, nature and consequences of the 
particular kind of thought. Gluttony is a fire fuelled by food, fornication is a 
wind that throws the ship of the soul off course, and avarice sinks that ship 
by weight of possessions. Anger is a form of madness, impairing the 
intellect, and sadness, which arises from frustration of anger or desire, is all 
consuming and all encompassing, like a devouring lion, or a prisoner’s 


bonds. Acedia is a wind that bends a delicate plant, but Evagrios notes that 
a wind also has the potential to strengthen a growing plant. Vainglory is the 
bindweed that saps away life, and the rock which causes shipwreck. Pride is 
a wound or infection that requires treatment by cautery or a scalpel if it is to 
be cured. Each of these thoughts, if not treated correctly, leads to its own 
particular consequences. They are inter-related and mutually reinforcing. 

It is perhaps helpful here to say a little more about sadness and acedia, as 
these might represent more unexpected items in the list, at least to 
contemporary western minds. Evagrios refers to sadness as arising as a 
result of frustration of desire, or else closely following anger.'^ It is thus 
closely related to the other passions, but also similar to contemporary 
accounts of depression.!? Acedia is “a relaxation of the soul which is not in 
accord with nature".'5 It thus represents a lack of commitment to, or 
perseverance with, the vocation of the ascetic life and/or the life of prayer. 
These thoughts are therefore more significant in terms of where they arise 
from, and what they lead to. Like desire for food or sexual fulfilment, it is 
not so much that these thoughts are sinful in themselves — for they are most 
often uninvited — but rather they present temptations to something else. 


‘Table 1.1: Definitions, allegories amd coasequences of the thoughts described by Evagrios in Eight Гену 
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Evagrios also proves perceptive in his analysis of various trains of thought 
and sequences of events. Thus, for example, in his section on fornication he 


includes a much longer than usual paragraph (2.8), in which he traces the 
typical course of a series of interactions of a monk and a woman. At first 
encounter, modesty and chastity prevail. At a second encounter, the gaze 
has changed subtly, and at a third encounter eye contact has been made. 
Eventually, the soul is besieged by the interaction; it has become 
"entangling", destructive and poisonous. Similarly, in the section on acedia 
(6.15), he provides an amusing account of a monk who is supposed to be 
reading. But this monk finds himself yawning, stretching, looking at the 
wall, counting pages, and jumping to the end. If he gives in to sleep, 
Evagrios observes, then he will find himself awakened by hunger. 

Apparently innocent, or even good, thoughts and actions may thus lead to 
undesirable outcomes. Elsewhere, Evagrios goes further and suggests that 
beneath the apparently innocent thought or action there lays another motive. 
For example: 


A person afflicted with acedia proposes visiting the sick, but is 
fulfilling his own purpose." 


Evagrios is not specific here as to whether such a person consciously 
intends proposing visitation of the sick for ulterior purposes."* The 
possibility is left open that they might not have insight into their own 
motivation. Thus, being unaware of the dynamics of such thoughts, they 
may be deceiving themselves more than others as to their true purpose. 
However, once having read these passages, it is Evagrios’ expectation that 
the monk will no longer be able to claim ignorance of what is really going 
on in his (or, we might add, her) own mind. 

The context and purpose of considering each of these eight thoughts is 
clearly that of facilitating a life of virtue and of prayer. Thus, for example, 
in the section on gluttony we find: 


The smoke of incense sweetens the air, and the prayer of the 
abstinent person presents a sweet odour to God (cf. Rev. 8:4).!? 


Or again, in the section on vainglory: 


Vainglory advises you to pray in the streets, but he who wars against 
it prays in his chamber (cf. Matt. 6:5-6).'7° 


However, the work does not treat of prayer itself, and is generally 
considered to be an introductory work for the monk who is in the early 
stages of monastic life. 


iii. Praktikos 


Praktikos takes things on a further stage. It deals again with the eight 
thoughts, saying a little about the nature of each and then providing more or 
less brief suggestions for remedies against each of them. However, it then 
develops a more general discussion about the passions and the part that 
sense perceptions and demons play in provoking them. This provides the 
introduction to a series of instructions for dealing with these things 
including, for example, attentiveness to ones thoughts, that one might get to 
know better the tactics of the demons. It then moves on to a discussion of 
impassibility. 

Impassibility (avpa,qeia), or dispassion as it is usually translated in the 
Philokalia, is concerned with impartiality or detachment, with peace or 
tranquillity, but not with absence of suffering.'*' It is translated by Cassian 
as “purity of heart".'"? According to Evagrios, impassibility is encountered 
after victory is gained over the demons/passions.'? It is the “blossom” of 
the practical life and, in turn, gives birth to love.'** Although he does not 
develop the theme here, it is also the gateway to the first type of 
contemplative prayer — that of the contemplation of the essence of created 
beings.” 

Praktikos closes with further practical advice about the ascetic life and 
then with some sayings of the Desert Fathers. 


iv. On Thoughts 


On Thoughts takes things on a further stage and provides a more detailed 
account of the mental life and especially of the struggle against the demons. 


It is clear that this 15 all in aid of attaining “pure prayer", but again little is 
said about that in this work. The work rather appears to be preparatory for 
that end; it is written. for the monk who is striving to achieve 
impassibility."^ 

In On Thoughts, three thoughts — those of gluttony, avarice and vainglory 
— are seen as being of fundamental importance. Demons are understood as 
being at work in these thoughts: as suggesting them, enticing human beings 
with them, and as being “entrusted” with them." It is these 
thoughts/demons which open the way to all the others and it is these three 
with which Jesus is understood as having been tempted in the wilderness."? 
Further, all demonic thoughts are understood as entering the soul through 
“mental representations of sensible objects"."? It is not all such mental 
images, or memories, that are necessarily demonic, but rather those that are 
associated with “irascibility or concupiscibility contrary to nature".'?? In 
other words, these thoughts arouse the desiring and incensive aspects of the 
soul in a way which is likely to lead to sinful behaviour and which prevents 
the intellect from perceiving the image of God. This may happen in sleep as 
well as in wakefulness. "' 

Thoughts are understood by Evagrios as originating from angels, from 
demons or from the human mind. He uses as an example thoughts of gold. 
Angelic thoughts may be about why God created gold, how it is referred to 
in the Bible and the holy purposes to which it may be put. Demonic 
thoughts will be about selfish acquisition of gold and the pleasures that this 
will bring. Human thoughts neither investigate divine purpose, nor indulge 
selfish passion, but rather appear to be a dispassionate imaging of gold by 
the intellect.'? 

Later, “mental representations", by which he appears to be referring to the 
neutral images that are human thoughts, are metaphorically referred to as 
sheep which have been entrusted to human beings as to a shepherd.'? These 
sheep are vulnerable to wolves or other wild beasts. The extended metaphor 
becomes a little confusing as it is developed because he first refers to 
wolves as being another kind of mental representation (by implication 
associated inappropriately with passion), but then goes on to refer to sheep 
being snatched by wild beasts when inappropriately pastured — e.g. when 
the mental representation of a brother is *pastured with hatred". On the one 
hand it appears that he considers wolves to be impassioned mental 


representations, but on the other hand he appears to consider wild beasts to 
be the potentially ravaging activities of the respective parts of the soul — 
incensive, desiring or intellective. It is clear, however, that he considers that 
the incensive and desiring aspects of the soul do have fundamentally good 
purposes. The proper function of the incensive part is to chase off the 
wolves, and the function of the desiring part is to nurture the sheep. 
Although he does not explicitly say so here, it is also more or less implicit 
that the proper function of the intellect is prayer. 

In On Thoughts, Evagrios also introduces some new demons. Amongst 
these are “vagabond” and “insensibility”.'** Each is attributed, as аге all the 
demons, with purposeful motivation to lead the soul away from God. The 
former does this by means of wandering, purposeless and irrelevant 
thoughts which at first simply occupy the mental space which otherwise 
might have been taken by knowledge of God, and then lead on to other 
thoughts, or rather demons, which more directly lead away from virtue and 
from God. The latter acts by diminishing the soul's sense of the seriousness 
of sin and of the fear of God. Later in this work, Evagrios also develops an 
account of the strategies of the demons, especially giving consideration to 
the circumstances of the monk who has been in combat with them for some 
time. For example, he talks of the way in which they follow in succession in 
their assaults — stronger ones following on from weaker ones — and of how 
they may change their tactic from (for example) a temptation to gluttony to 
a temptation to excessive asceticism." (Such a temptation is still put into 
the mind by the demon of gluttony; it is simply gluttony in another form.) 

The purpose of Evagrios' account of the demons is to arm the monk to 
fight against them. Thus, for example, he encourages his reader to be self- 
reflective about where his thoughts are led by “vagabond”, in order that he 
can more easily recognise his influence, expose it and resist it. "^ Similarly, 
if a demon introduces a thought of avarice, the reader is encouraged to 
analyse the way in which it is not the object itself, or the mind or the mental 
representation of the object that 1s sinful, but rather a hostile desire to put 
the object to an improper use." 

Impassibility is seen here as being more nearly attainable than it was in 
Praktikos. For example, advice is given about how to test whether or not it 
has been attained."* There is also a concluding account of the need for 
freedom from mental representations as a pre-requisite for contemplative 


prayer. ? Contemplative prayer (or more correctly “pure” prayer) is the goal 
towards which Evagrios has been leading his pupils and which is now 
coming into sight. His treatment of this for his more advanced pupils is first 
contained in On Prayer, a work which was originally included in the 
Philokalia under attribution to Neilos of Ancyra. 


v. On Prayer 


Prayer is defined by Evagrios as “a communion of the mind with God"!^ 
and as “the ascent of the mind towards God”.'*' His vision of prayer is 
much broader than these succinct definitions might appear to imply. In fact, 
he sees it as taking in the whole breadth of the ascetic life. However, at its 
heart, “true prayer" or “pure prayer" is the goal of the ascetic life and is 
something that is not easily attained. 

For Evagrios, “the way of prayer ... is ... twofold: it involves the practical 
on the one hand and the contemplative on the other".!? The practical life, as 
understood by Evagrios, is concerned with overcoming the “thoughts” (or 
vices, or passions) that he has dealt with at some length in his other works, 
and especially in Praktikos, as described above.'? It represents a struggle 
against the demons, the outcome of which is impassibility.'^ It paves the 
way for contemplative prayer. ^ 

Contemplative prayer is understood by Evagrios as comprising natural 
contemplation and theological contemplation." Although these kinds of 
contemplation are nowhere precisely defined in On Prayer, it is already 
fairly clear here that natural contemplation is concerned with contemplation 
of natural, or created, beings, and theological contemplation is concerned 
with contemplation of God himself. The distinction between these is very 
important. In comparison with the latter, the former hardly qualifies as 
prayer at all. Thus, for example, Evagrios warns that natural contemplation 
can lead the mind “far away from God”.'*’ Indeed, natural contemplation is 
eventually incompatible with the contemplation of God himself. 
Contemplation of God is free of the images and intellections associated 
with created things.'** Natural contemplation is contemplation of the many, 
theological contemplation is contemplation of ће One.'” 


On Prayer thus begins with a consideration of the practical life insofar as 
it relates directly to the subject of prayer. This includes a reminder of the 
need to attend to the virtues,??^ the merit of tears,?' the need to avoid 
distractions'? and anger,'? and the likelihood that the demons will oppose 
the efforts of the monk to pray.'* The reader is enjoined not to pray for 
his? own needs, but rather that God's will be done." However, all of this 
is, yet again, merely preliminary to the task in hand. 

Prayer, Evagrios tells us, is all about God. Prayer is about loving God, 
being in communion with God," being near to God," beholding the “place 
of God",^? longing for God,'? and journeying with God. Prayer is 
bestowed by God.'” 

If God himself is the destination of a journey then the journey begins with 
pursuit of virtue, in order to get to the place of natural contemplation, which 
in turn leads to the contemplation of the Logos himself.'® Prayer is a focus 
on God which is blind to all distractions. Initially, and most fundamentally, 
these distractions are from the passions, but as the soul draws nearer to God 
it becomes blind even to the distractions offered by natural contemplation 
of corporeal, or even incorporeal, Беіпоѕ.!' And so, Evagrios turns at last to 
the focus of pure prayer, which is God himself. 

He warns that God cannot be contemplated in the form of any image.'’® 
God is immaterial, without quantity or form. Attempts to approach God in 
this way are therefore either misguided human effort, or demonically 
inspired. On the other hand, for the soul that is receptive, God graciously 
bestows prayer, sending his angels to oppose demonic activity, to provide 
illumination and to instil “knowledge of true prayer".'^* Whilst this appears 
to be the climax of Evagrios’ On Prayer, it can easily feel as though it is an 
anti-climax. Pure prayer remains an unimaginable and undescribed mystery 
for it is communion with God who is imageless, and the imageless cannot 
be imagined or described. Whilst there is much that can be done to make 
the soul receptive to God, pure prayer is ultimately the gift of God and so 
Evagrios urges patience.!* 

Perhaps this accounts for the shift of focus at this point to something that 
sounds at first as though it ought to have been in Lesson 1 — the matter of 
psalmody.'® Psalmody, Evagrios urges, “puts the passions to sleep"!? and 
prepares the mind for prayer. Although he implies here that it is a form of 
natural contemplation, he clearly sees this as being a good way to maintain 


a patient readiness for God to bestow theological contemplation or pure 
prayer.'” But there is some ambiguity, for psalmody is both something 
which he urges his reader practise, and also something which, like pure 
prayer, is graciously bestowed by God."! 

The structure of the work from this point on is curious. Sinkewicz, in his 
translation, groups together paragraphs 89 to 105 under the heading of 
“Trials”, paragraphs 106 to 112 under the heading of “Apophthegmata” and 
then 113-153 as a concluding miscellany. The Apophthegmata might be 
taken as undergirding what has gone before with the authority of the Desert 
Fathers or, perhaps more likely, as providing examples to encourage 
patience and perseverance. The other paragraphs provide a return to earlier 
themes — such as the need to be wary of the attacks of the demons, and the 
imagelessness of true prayer. Perhaps these also are offered as 
encouragements to perseverance, even when the path towards prayer seems 
to be opposed by demons and when their proffered images of God might 
appear seductive. Whatever the intention may have been, the work ends on 
a positive note: 


When you have passed beyond every other joy in your prayer, then 
you have truly discovered the practice of prayer.'” 


After the battle with the passions is won, when the demons have been 
defeated, when patience has been rewarded by God's gracious bestowal of 
prayer, when the seduction of that which can be imagined and described has 
been rebuffed, the “theology” that 15 the contemplation of God in prayer 
offers more joy than anything else possibly could. It is clear, however, that 
this is still just the beginning. 


vi. Gnostikos 


In Gnostikos, we learn more. It appears to have been intended as part of a 
trilogy — Praktikos, Gnostikos, and Kephalaia Gnostika.'” It comprises 50 
chapters, which are devoted largely to the subject of contemplative 
knowledge, for this is the primary concern of the *gnostikos", the “опе who 
knows”. However, this is not to say that the practical or ascetical life can 


now be forgotten. There are repeated reminders against such things as 
anger, sadness,'” ауагісе,!'° vainglory,'" and gluttony.'” Vice and virtue 
are still important concerns.'” Knowledge cannot be acquired by one who is 
still immersed in the passions.'*° 
According to Gnostikos, there are two kinds of knowledge: that derived 
by the senses from the external, material, world, and that derived interiorly 
by grace.'*' Gnostikos is concerned, however, not so much with these kinds 
of knowledge in themselves, as with what might be expected of the 
gnostikos. In addition to exhortations about vice and virtue, which have 
already been mentioned, advice is given on what may or may not be said to 
others,’ and on what it is “necessary” ог “good” to know.'® Interestingly, 
speaking about God “without [careful] consideration” is warned against.'** 
However, in contrast, Evagrios apparently considers it important to advise 
on “causes of abandonment” or reasons why God might withdraw from the 
soul for its own good. These include the revealing of virtue, punishment 
which leads to renewal of virtue, the salvation of others, humility, and 
hatred of evil. Evagrios warns against going beyond one’s knowledge, or 
imagining that one knows more than one actually does.'*® 
Rather as On Prayer closes with a series of apophthegmata, drawing on 
the authority of the Desert Fathers, Gnostikos closes with a series of 
quotations from various authorities, including Basil of Caesarea, 
Athanasius, and Didymus the Blind." Two final chapters tantalisingly 
suggest that the goal of the life of knowledge is merely a preparation for 
something else: theology, a restoring gaze upon God himself. 
The goal of the praktike 1s to purify the intellect and to render it free 
of passions; that of the gnostike is to reveal the truth hidden in all 
beings; but to distance the intellect from matter and to turn it towards 
the First Cause — this is a gift of theology. 
Gazing fixedly upon the archetype, I strive to engrave the images 
without neglecting anything which might accomplish the gaining 
[back] of the fallen-away.'** 


vil. Kephalaia Gnostika 


We are thus taken, eventually, to Kephalaia Gnostika, the final part of the 
trilogy, in the hope of learning more about exactly what Evagrios 
understands contemplative prayer to be. However, as David Bundy has 
commented, this work is "deliberately disjointed and cryptic, intended only 
for those who are already committed to an ascetic life and who have the 
intellectual background to read the ‘encoded’ instructions”.'® It is clearly 
intended to be read only by those who are advanced in the life of prayer, 
and have already achieved apatheia. Even then, it appears to be something 
intended as a basis for contemplation — not something which is to be read 
from beginning to end in a logical sequence of argument. It is, after all, 
offered as an aid to the person seeking God, who is beyond all words and 
images, and any encounter with whom is inevitably ineffable. All of this 
said, we find out some interesting things here about contemplative prayer. 

Firstly, contemplation is a kind of vision of the soul: 


THE sense, naturally by itself, senses sensory things, but the mind 
[nous] always stands and waits [to ascertain] which spiritual 
contemplation gives it vision." 


Secondly, and connected with this metaphorical vision, contemplation is 
concerned with knowledge, of God, of Christ, and of created beings: 


THE light of the nous is divided into three: 
knowledge of the adorable and holy Trinity; 
and the incorporeal nature that created by it; 
and ће contemplation of beings.'?! 


Knowledge of created things is concerned with their lo,goi, their inner 
essences or meanings. It is apatheia that enables this knowledge, or vision, 
of the inner essences of things: 
THE nous that is divested of the passions and sees the /ogoi of 
beings does not henceforth truly receive the eidola that (arrive) 
through the senses; but it is as if another world is created by its 
knowledge, attracting to it its thought and rejecting far from it the 
sensitive world.'” 


Knowledge of God, however, is importantly different to the knowledge that 
is the concern of contemplation of created beings. God is "essential 
knowledge", never simply an “object” of contemplation.? Spiritual 
contemplation therefore remains, ultimately, a mystery." Amongst many 
aspects of this mystery, however, Evagrios returns repeatedly to his vision 
of God as both Unity? and Trinity, "^ and of Christ as existing in unique 
relationship both to God and human beings.’ 
Thirdly, contemplation is transformative: 


JUST as the senses are changed through being receptive of different 

qualities, so also the nous is changed, [through] constant gazing at 

diverse contemplations.'?* 
Contemplation is healing, ? generative, ™ brings growth and life,” is 
restorative,” and even іеіѓуіпо.2% Contemplation of the logoi of judgement 
and providence appear to assume a particular significance in this process. 
For Evagrios, “judgement” is a matter of God's progressive transformation 
of reasoning beings (logikoi,, a category which includes but is not confined 
to human beings) in order to assist their spiritual development, and 
“providence” is a matter of God's provision of what is required to return 
them to the union with God from which they are fallen.*“ 

Fourthly, Evagrios provides us with a definition of contemplation: 


CONTEMPLATION is: 
spiritual knowledge of the things which have been and will be: 
it is this which causes the nous to ascend to its first rank??? 


Contemplation is defined, therefore, in terms of knowledge and of salvation 
of the human soul. Commenting on this definition, Dysinger suggests that 
we should see here a Christological and soteriological basis for the 
Evagrian theology of contemplation. Because God in Christ has both 
descended and ascended, the contemplative who, by definition, has fallen 
from his primordial state is also enabled to ascend towards [knowledge of] 
God.” 

Fifthly, there are different kinds of contemplation. We have already seen 
that “natural” and “theological” contemplation are to be distinguished. 


However, in Kephalaia Gnostika, the classification becomes much more 
complex and inconsistent. There appears to be an expectation of progress 
from "second" to "first" natural contemplation: 


VIRTUES cause the nous to see second natural contemplation; and 
the latter cause it to see first [natural contemplation]; and the first in 
its turn (makes it see) the Blessed Unity? 


Terminology of first and second natural contemplation occurs in Evagrian 
literature only in Kephalaia Gnostika, and nowhere else."* There are also 
references to up to five kinds of contemplation: 


FIVE are the principal contemplations under which all contemplation 
is placed. It 1s said that the first is contemplation of the adorable and 
holy Trinity; the second and third are the contemplation of 
incorporeal beings and of bodies; the fourth and the fifth are the 
contemplation of judgment and of providence.?? 


Elsewhere, a different five-fold order is presented: 


WITH God is said to be: first, the one who knows the Holy Trinity; 
and next after him one who contemplates the /ogoi concerning the 
intelligible [beings]; third, then, is one who also sees the incorporeal 
beings; and then fourth is one who understands the contemplation of 
the ages; while one who has attained apatheia of his soul is justly to 
be accounted fifth,’.*!° 


And elsewhere again different two and three fold orders are presented.”"! 

All of this is not easy to disentangle and the tangle is made no easier to 
unravel by the virtual interchangeability of the terms “contemplation” and 
“knowledge”,’”? as well as an at times rather mystical use of the term 
“contemplation” in relation to Christ himself?" If the tangle can be 
unravelled, it is clear that Evagrios only expects us to unravel it in the 
practice of contemplative prayer itself. 

What is finally clear is that contemplative knowledge of God, Unity and 
Trinity, is the aim of the Evagrian system. 


S. Scripture 


Scriptural quotations, allusions and references are pervasive within the text 
of the Philokalia. Scripture is used to justify, illustrate, explain and 
facilitate the themes which the authors take up. Again, with a work 
spanning so many centuries, it is not surprising to find that there are 
differences in frequency and style of reference, as well as in theological 
approach, to scripture. Thus, for example, there appears to be far more 
frequent explicit reference to scripture in the works of Peter of Damoskos 
than in any other author. However, the foundational importance of scripture 
to all of the authors of ће Philokalia is evident? and so it deserves some 
further consideration here. 

Scripture is used again and again as justification for the ideas that are 
expressed in the Philokalia, even to the point of appearing to a modern 
reader to be contrived. Thus, for example, in Guarding the Intellect, by 
Isaiah the Solitary, we find a series of quotations from the Psalms used as 
authority for the hesychastic concept of “guarding of the heart": 


Holy Scripture speaks everywhere about the guarding of the heart, in 
both the Old and the New Testaments. David says in the Psalms: ‘O 
sons of men, how long will you be heavy of heart?’ (Ps. 4:2. LXX), 
and again: ‘Their heart is vain’ (Ps. 5:9. LXX); and of those who 
think futile thoughts, he says: *For he has said in his heart, I shall not 
be moved’ (Ps. 10:6), and: ‘Не has said in his heart, God has 
forgotten’ (Ps. 10:11).?!° 


It is not at all evident to us that such examples show that scripture speaks 
anywhere, let alone “everywhere”, about guarding of the heart in the sense 
understood within the hesychastic tradition. In order to understand this 
apparently curious use of scripture we must consider the nature of the 
hermeneutical tools employed within the Philokalia. However, what must 
first be affirmed is that the authors of the Philokalia share an understanding 
that scripture provides foundational authority for their theology, 
anthropology, psychology and spirituality. Even if we, or their 


contemporaries, might argue that their use of scripture is flawed, the 
important point for them appears to be that they are able to argue that what 
they believe about the inner life and prayer can be shown to be consistent 
with scripture and not alien to it. In this sense, even the later writers appear 
ultimately to rely not on tradition but rather on scriptural authority for what 
they teach. 

We should not, however, allow this reliance on scripture as authority to 
mislead us into thinking that scripture was primarily either a source of 
theological concepts and ideas or the means of justifying such concepts and 
ideas when they were drawn from elsewhere. The Philokalia 15 concerned 
primarily with prayer, and with the virtuous life as an essential basis for 
prayer, and so the importance of scripture is primarily as an aid to prayer 
and a guide to virtue. Thus, for example, Hesychios the Priest warns against 
an approach to scripture that avoids confrontation with its implications for 
practical living: 


He who does not know the truth cannot truly have faith; for by nature 
knowledge precedes faith. What is said in Scripture is said not solely 
for us to understand, but also for us to act upon.?! 


Further, meditation on scripture provides a means of approaching God in 
prayer. For example John of Karpathos, in For the Monks in India, states 
that: 


nothing so readily renews the decrepit soul, and enables it to 
approach the Lord, as fear of God, attentiveness, constant meditation 
on the words of Scripture, the arming of oneself with prayer, and 
spiritual progress through the keeping of vigils.” 


Scripture is thus understood not as an end in itself but as a means of 
assisting the soul in its approach to God. Maximos the Confessor therefore 
warns that, if used incorrectly, scripture can hinder rather than assist in this 
process.?'* On the other hand, correctly used, scripture provides an essential 
aid to the intellect in its ascent to God." 

On the one hand, then, the writers of the Philokalia understand scripture 
as interpreting the human condition” and leading the soul towards God. On 


the other hand, however, this process assumes that the human soul is also 
capable of properly interpreting scripture. This reflexive hermeneutical 
process is largely implicit within the Philokalia, but it is an important one. 
Most frequently, it appears to assume the form of allegory. 

Allegory is to be found everywhere in the Patristic interpretation of 
scripture, and is certainly not unique to the PAilokalia. Both the European 
Reformation and the Enlightenment have left a deep distrust of such an 
approach, which is seen as lacking in objectivity both theologically 
(because it supposedly avoids encounter with the divinely revealed truth 
contained in scripture) and scientifically (because it is perceived as the 
antithesis of the historical-critical method, making almost no effort to 
discern the “original” meaning of the text).?! However, to approach the 
Philokalia with this kind of distrust is to completely misunderstand the 
Patristic method and purpose of allegorical interpretation. It is also to 
ignore the way in which modern hermeneutical thinking and Patristic 
allegorical interpretation of scripture both recognise that in fact texts are 
capable of multiple meanings and that the “original” meaning (if indeed that 
is accessible at all) is not the only possible valid one. Most importantly, it 
fails to appreciate the mystery, richness and depth that the Fathers found in 
scripture. Allegorical interpretation, understood in this way, is not a flawed 
method for uncovering objective meaning, it is rather (at least in the 
present, Christian, sense) an exploration of the mystery of God in Christ. It 
is, in fact, prayer. 

Examples of allegory abound within the pages of the Philokalia. For 
example, John Cassian interprets "the wicked of the earth" and "the 
children of Babylon", in Psalms 101 and 137 respectively, as being wicked 
thoughts.?? The story of Ish-bosheth and his doorkeeper, in 2 Samuel 4:5-8, 
is interpreted by Neilos the Ascetic as referring to the intellect and 
reason.?? Maximos interprets Jacob's well, in John 4:5-15, as a reference to 
scripture itself.?"^ Nikitas Stithatos interprets the bread/food, the wine, and 
the oil, referred to in Psalms 104:15 and 23:5 as references to scripture, 
each in respect of a different stage of the spiritual life.” 

Peter of Damaskos appears to be alone amongst the authors of the 
Philokalia in his expression of reservation at this hermeneutical method. 
Ironically, he expresses this reservation in the context of an approving 
reference in Book II to an allegorical interpretation of John 10:1 by 


Maximos the Confessor, and further uses the same allegory himself in the 
course of his argument: 


If, however, a thief or robber tries to enter, not by the proper door, 
but by ‘climbing up some other way’, as the Lord puts it (John 10:1), 
then the sheep — that is, according to St Maximos, divine thoughts — 
pay no attention to him. For the thief enters only so that he can 
deceive by hearsay, and kill the Scriptures by turning them into 
allegory, since he is unable to interpret them spiritually. Thus through 
his presumption and his pseudo-knowledge he destroys both himself 
and the divine thoughts contained in the Scriptures. But the shepherd, 
as a good soldier of Christ, feels compassion for these thoughts; and 
by keeping the divine commandments he enters in through the 
narrow gate (cf. Matt. 7:13), the gate of humility and dispassion. 
Before receiving divine grace he devotes himself to studying and to 
learning about everything by listening to others; and whenever the 
wolf approaches in the guise of a sheep (cf. Matt. 7:15), he chases 
him off by means of self-criticism, saying, ‘I do not know who you 
are: God knows.’ And should a thought approach shamelessly and 
ask to be received, saying to him, ‘If you do not watch over thoughts 
and discriminate between things, you are ignorant and lacking in 
faith’, then he replies, ‘If you call me a fool, I accept the title; for like 
St John Chrysostom I know that whoever is foolish in this world 
becomes wise, as St Paul puts it’ (cf. 1 Cor. 3:18). 


The intent of this discourse, in which thoughts are allegorically understood 
as sheep in both John 10 and Matthew 7, appears not so much to be an 
injunction against the use of allegory altogether (for that would invalidate 
both his own use of allegory, and that of Maximos) but rather a warning 
against “presumption” and “pseudo-knowledge” which may be displayed in 
the inappropriate use of allegory by those unable to interpret the scriptures 
"spiritually".?? Like Maximos, Peter therefore seems to be concerned about 
the possible misinterpretation of scripture by those who are not as wise as 
they would like to imagine. The solution — of “spiritual” interpretation??? — 
appears to be a combination of humility and dispassion, obedience to 
scriptural commands, willingness to learn from others, and a preparedness 


to appear foolish, if necessary, in being ready to admit to not knowing how 
to interpret. In other words, proper interpretation relies — at least in part — 
upon acquisition of dispassion and virtue, but is ultimately a matter of the 
grace of God. A similar model is given expression elsewhere in the 
Philokalia by Diadochos of Photiki: 


Spiritual knowledge comes through prayer, deep stillness and 
complete detachment, while wisdom comes through humble 
meditation on Holy Scripture and, above all, through grace given by 
God.” 


Here, interpretation of scripture begins to sound much more like 
contemplative prayer, and indeed other authors of the Philokalia also speak 
of it in this way. For example, we find Maximos the Confessor writing in 
Various Texts: C5: 


As soon as anyone practises the virtues with true intelligence, he 
acquires a spiritual understanding of Scripture. He worships God 
actively in the new way of the Spirit through the higher forms of 
contemplation, and not in the old way of the written, code (cf. Rom. 
7:6), which makes man interpret the Law in an outward and sensual 
manner and, Judaic-like, fosters the passions and encourages sin.”*° 


Spiritual interpretation of scripture thus appears to be itself a form of 
contemplative prayer. 

In some ways, this hermeneutic might be regarded as a hermeneutic of 
suspicion, for it recognises that human beings have a capacity to deceive 
themselves and it encourages the interpreter of scripture to distrust his or 
her own interpretation until finding confirmation of it elsewhere in 
scripture, or from those who are holier and wiser.?! However, perhaps the 
terminology of suspicion is anachronistic here, for it evokes an age of 
scriptural interpretation informed by Freud, Nietzsche and Ricoeur and this 
is clearly not the world in which Peter of Damaskos lived. Rather, we 
should consider this to be a hermeneutic of humility, which recognises that 
the interpretation of scripture depends upon the grace of God, that no single 
interpretation is likely to exhaust its meaning, and that there are always 


others holier and wiser against whose interpretations one's own thoughts 
must be tested. 

This is not a completely pre-critical hermeneutical model. We have seen 
already that it is critical at the personal, subjective, level. Neither does it 
eschew academic study, although it does place this in a broader context of 
the virtuous life and of prayer. It is also capable of accommodating source- 
critical comments, such as when we find John Cassian making reference to 
the reliability of the “best manuscripts"? Indeed, it is a rich source of 
critical reflection, insofar as it values the criticism offered by the 
interpretations of tradition.’ However, it is not critical in a modern 
academic sense. Thus, for example, Peter of Damaskos appears unwilling to 
countenance the possibility that St Paul did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, or that Dionysios did not write the texts attributed to him. 
Moreover, his arguments against alternative authorship of these texts appear 
to reflect his own contemplative intuition, presumably reinforced by a sense 
of what he understood that tradition had taught on such matters. 

The hermeneutic most frequently encountered in the Philokalia thus 
appears to be a contemplative one. Any tendency towards extreme 
subjectivism is checked by the emphasis on humility and the appeal to the 
traditions of the Church. This might be criticised as making it inherently 
conservative. However, it is also radically reflective and reflexive. It 
emphasises scripture as a place of personal encounter with the Logos of 
God. 


6. Conclusions 


The influences upon, and foundations of, the Philokalia that have been 
considered here together reflect a focus on finding God within the human 
soul. Evagrios was himself a part of the tradition of the Egyptian desert, and 
the compilers of the Philokalia merely collated and passed on texts that 
they inherited. On this basis, one could argue that the three foundations of 
the Philokalia are actually scripture, tradition and reason, where the 
primary tradition 1s that of the Desert Fathers, and the primary appeal to 
reason is that of Plato. However, this would be to gloss over the enormous 
original contribution made by Evagrios, who translated and made sense of 


the Christian traditions of the Egyptian desert in a highly perceptive way. If 
the anthropology of the Philokalia is fundamentally Platonic, then surely its 
psychology is fundamentally Evagrian. 


2: The Passions 


PASSION (zá0ogc — pathos): in Greek, the word signifies literally that 
which happens to a person or thing, an experience undergone 
passively; hence an appetite or impulse such as anger, desire or 
jealousy, that violently dominates the soul. 

From the glossary to the EGP 


The passions (ta. pa,qh) represent a central concept in the psychology of the 
Philokalia and yet, with only one or two exceptions, its authors do not 
generally seem to consider that this concept requires definition. The 
definition helpfully provided by the editors of the English translation 
emphasises the passivity of that which is experienced by the soul.’ 
However, for the present purpose, there is much more that needs to be said 
about the way in which the concept has been developed, employed and 
implicitly defined by the authors themselves. 

Before proceeding to consider the way in which the concept is understood 
within the Philokalia, it may be helpful to look first at its use in the 
classical tradition, and then at the way in which it was employed by the 
Desert Fathers, and particularly by Evagrios. 


1. The Classical Tradition 


Whereas ta. pa,qh is rendered consistently by the English translators of the 
Philokalia as *the passions", translators of the works of classical literature 
have employed a variety of other terms. Thus, for example, in the glossary 
provided by one translator of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, “pathos” is 
listed as meaning "susceptibility, feeling, emotion, experience, effect, 
affection, passion".? Richard Sorabji, in the introduction to his work on 
Stoic theory, Emotion and Peace of Mind, justifies use of the English word 
"emotions", in preference to "passions", on the basis that, in contemporary 
usage, the latter might be taken to indicate extreme emotions. Not only 
does this difficulty of translation reflect the lack of a completely equivalent 


contemporary English word, but also it reflects the richness and variety of 
emphasis or understanding of the underlying term in classical thought. 

The Platonic understanding of the division of the soul into rational and 
irrational parts has already been discussed in Chapter 1. According to this 
model, the passions are an expression of the irrational part of the soul, 
which is itself divided into desiring and incensive parts. In Phaedrus,* Plato 
likens the soul to a charioteer with two horses, each of which tends to pull 
in a different direction. The charioteer represents the rational part of the 
soul, and the two horses the irrational parts. According to this model, it is 
the task of the rational part to keep the irrational parts of the soul (and thus 
the passions) under control. 

The Aristotelian understanding is somewhat different, and Aristotle 
appears to have defined the passions differently in different works. Thus, in 
The Art of Rhetoric, he defines ta. pa,qh as: 


those things by the alteration of which men differ with regard to 
those judgements which pain and pleasure accompany, such as anger, 
pity, fear and all other such and their opposites.? 


He then goes on to consider in turn each of ten specific passions: anger, 
calm, friendship, enmity, fear, confidence, shame, favour, pity, indignation, 
envy and jealousy. 

In Nicomachean Ethics, however, his definition 1s: 


desire, anger, fear, daring, envy, joy, friendliness, hatred, longing, 
jealousy, pity, and in general all conditions that are attended by 
pleasure or pain.^ 


Here we find that the examples listed differ, but also that whereas both 
definitions are concerned with pain and pleasure, the one and not the other 
is also concerned with altered judgement. Presumably, this is because the 
discourse in The Art of Rhetoric is concerned with the ways in which the 
emotions may influence or sway the judgement of those at whom a 
particular rhetorical discourse is aimed. However, it may also be significant 
that “desire” is referred to as one of the passions in Nicomachean Ethics, 
but not in Rhetoric. This terminology implies such things as hunger and 


thirst, and elsewhere in Nicomachean Ethics it 1s clear that sexual desire 1s 
also to be included.’ This takes Aristotle's use of the term in Nicomachean 
Ethics well beyond anything that we would usually consider to be 
“emotion”. In De Anima, the meaning is stretched still further.* 

In his article on Aristotle and the Emotions, Stephen Leighton? concludes 
that Aristotle is not inconsistent, but rather that his use of the term ta. pa,qh 
varies according to context. Thus, in a broad sense, ta. pa,qh refers to 
various mental states — emotions and desires — which are defined by their 
association with pleasure or pain. Where he is being more specific, as in 
Rhetoric, he focuses more narrowly on states defined by an influence on 
judgement. 

In the writings of Aristotle, it is possible to identify two inter-related 
components to passion: the feeling of pain or pleasure, and also the beliefs 
with which they are associated. Aristotle is not entirely explicit about 
whether the latter are sufficient, or merely necessary, for the former, but 
generally seems to write as though beliefs are sufficient conditions, at least 
where the passions in question are what we might refer to as emotions.'? 
Further, these beliefs have in common that they ascribe value to objects in 
the external world, and Aristotle affirmed the rightness of this ascription. 
Thus, it is right and proper to feel grief at the death of a friend, or to fear 
disgrace, as long as these feelings are appropriate and proportionate to the 
circumstances in hand.!! Not to feel grief, not to feel fear, would represent 
an undervaluing of things that are held to be important, and would thus 
represent a lack of integrity. 

Stoicism offered yet another perspective. According to the Stoics virtue 
depended upon reason and the virtuous man is therefore also the wise man. 
The passions, although somewhat differently understood by different Stoic 
philosophers, therefore reflect a failure of reasoning. 

According to Zeno of Citium (333/332-262 B.C.E.), founder of the Stoic 
school, the passions involve disobedience to reason." In other words, they 
are cases of going against one's own better judgement. Zeno further 
introduced the concept of a rapid “fluttering” or “oscillation” of the soul 
between two opposed thoughts — that of reason, and that of passion. For 
Zeno, the passions were excessive impulses, which were, by definition, 
movements of the soul. These movements are associated with the making 


of judgements, perhaps even caused by judgements, but it is the movements 
themselves that constitute the passions. 

Chrysippus of Soli (c.280-c.204 B.C.E.), the greatest exponent of Stoic 
philosophy, understood the passions rather as being judgements.'* In 
particular he understood two judgements as being involved: a judgement of 
something as being good or bad, and a judgement that it is appropriate to 
react. On the basis of present and future concerns, this allowed the Stoics to 
identify four generic passions: distress, pleasure, fear, and appetite: 


1. Distress is the judgement of present bad, associated with the 
judgement that it is appropriate to feel an inner “contraction” or 
"sinking" of the soul. 

2. Pleasure is the judgement of present good, associated with the 
judgement that it is appropriate to feel an inner "expansion" or 
“lifting” of the soul. 

3. Fear is the judgement of expected bad, associated with the 
judgement that it is appropriate to avoid it. 

4. Appetite is the judgement of expected good, associated with the 
judgement that is appropriate to reach out for it. 


Chrysippus understood these judgements as being almost invariably false." 
Firstly, the Stoics understood nothing as being inherently good or bad 
except moral character. Other things were to be treated as “indifferents”. 
Only virtue really matters, and ultimately it is only our virtue that is really 
under our own control. Other things might be worth striving for, but having 
given our all to attain (or avoid) them, and having failed or succeeded, it 
does not ultimately matter that we failed or succeeded, whereas our virtue 
in the process of striving, and only this, does matter. If the judgement of 
goodness or badness is wrong, the judgement of appropriate reaction is 
inevitably also wrong. Even in respect of correct judgements of that which 
is good (1.е. virtue) or bad, the judgement of appropriateness of reaction 15, 
in the Chrysippian view, usually false. However, because the passions are 
understood as being judgements, and because assent to any particular 
judgement can be given or withheld, Chrysippus understood them as being 
both voluntary and eradicable. 


Posidonius (135-51 B.C.E.), in contrast, although a Stoic, adopted a 
seemingly more Platonic position in recognising irrational “capacities” of 
the soul which, although involuntary, he believed could be trained.'5 Thus, 
as education is necessary for the rational capacity of the soul as a means of 
gaining knowledge and understanding, so a process of “habituation” is 
necessary for the irrational capacities of the soul. This process began, in his 
understanding, with attention to the diet and lifestyle of the pregnant 
mother, and continued with such matters as the effect of music upon the 
irrational capacities of the soul. However, it also involved a more rational 
process of habituation, such as dwelling in advance on possible unpleasant 
things that might happen, so that if and when they happen they are not 
unfamiliar and may be associated with lessened passion, or even be 
experienced without passion. 

Posidonius was not alone in the classical tradition in believing that the 
passions also depend upon physical bodily states. Galen (c.129-199 C.E.), a 
physician with Platonist sympathies, believed that both the soul and its 
capacities depended upon the balance or “blend” of hot, cold, wet and dry. 
This in turn depended, in his view, upon diet, lifestyle and climate." In fact, 
the view that mental states were in some way or another dependent upon (or 
that they *followed") physical, bodily states seems to have been held by 
Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans, and others.'? 

If this belief in the relationship between physical bodily states and the 
passions offers one area of fairly widespread agreement, there also appears 
to have been a wide degree of agreement that the passions are all concerned 
with beliefs about things external to the human agent, and especially beliefs 
about the value of things. Thus, love represents attachment to these 
externals (and especially to other persons), grief, pity and fear relate to their 
loss (by ourselves or others). Anger, which seems to be closely related to 
love, is concerned with our vulnerability to the actions of external agents — 
mainly other persons — towards us. The passions thus represent a valuing of 
things (including, but not only, other people) external to ourselves. For 
Aristotle, this was as it should be. To value things — especially other people 
— 15 appropriate as a recognition of their importance. But for Plato, and 
especially for the Stoics, this was not the way it should be at all. In their 
estimation, only virtue was held to be of value, and this is something that is 
located within. In comparison, externals are of no great consequence. For 


them, the passions therefore concern faulty beliefs, an over-estimation of 
the value of externals, which simply makes us vulnerable to things that are 
outside our own control. 

Martha Nussbaum” has identified four theses in the classical tradition 
which are concerned with the relationship between belief (or judgement) on 
the one hand, and passion on the other. It is on the basis of these that the 
differences between the various philosophical schools become clear. They 
are: 


ЕЕЗ 


ЕЕЕ 
Element 


a) Necessity of belief for passion 

b) Belief as a constituent element of passion 
c) Sufficiency of belief for passion 

d) Identity of belief with passion 


? 
x 
x 








Affirmations of these theses may be summarised thus: 

The Stoic view, and especially Chrysippus’ influential account of it, is 
thus the extreme one, insofar as these theses are concerned. Furthermore, 
according to the Stoics, the passions have an in-built propensity to tend 
towards uncontrollable excess, and they are inter-related in such a way that 
each one tends to lead to others. Love leads to hate and anger, joy leads to 
fear and grief, pity to rage, and so on?! 

The classical tradition therefore incorporated two views of the passions. 
On the one hand, there was a very negative strand, finding expression in 
Stoicism, and on the other there was a more favourable view, discernible in 
Plato but more fully developed in Aristotle.? 


2. The Desert Fathers 


The Desert Fathers also had much to say about the passions. Passions that 
are specifically named in the Apophthegmata include: *an uncontrolled 
tongue",? fornication, avarice,” vain-glory/* anger?" slander, and 
accidie.? We do not find (at least not within the Apophthegmata Patrum) 
any attempt on the part of the Desert Fathers to define exactly what the 
passions are. However, a number of things become clear from a reading of 
references to the passions within the Apophthegmata. 

Firstly, the passions are closely related to thoughts — but are not 
necessarily the same thing as thoughts. Thus, Abba Abraham challenges an 
old man who claims that he has "destroyed fornication, avarice and vain- 
glory in [him]self".?? When the old man explains that he struggles against 
his thoughts so as not to act wrongly, Abba Abraham points out that “the 
passions continue to live; it is simply that they are controlled by the 
saints"?! In this way, Abba Abraham appears to imply that the passions are 
in fact thoughts. However, in a fashion which is typical of the way in which 
the sayings of the Desert Fathers can be contradictory of each other, a 
saying of Abba Arsenius seems to imply that the passions are an "exterior" 
affair, to be contrasted with the "interior activity" of thoughts: 


A brother questioned Abba Arsenius to hear a word of him and the 
old man said to him, 'Strive with all your might to bring your interior 
activity into accord with God, and you will overcome exterior 
passions.'? 


Secondly, as both of the examples just quoted show, the passions are 
something with which the godly person is expected to struggle or strive 
inwardly. Whether or not they are actually thoughts, they are at least 
something which seems to exert a strong grip upon the inner self in such a 
way as to make it hard to resist. They are thus also closely related to 
concepts of temptation and desire: 


A brother asked Abba Sisoes, ‘What shall I do about the passions?’ 
The old man said, ‘Each man is tempted when he is lured and enticed 
by his own desire’ (James 1.14).? 


Thirdly, the passions are (like much else that we find in the 
Apophthegmata) ambiguous and contradictory, thus eluding definition. 
Perhaps the closest that we come to finding a definition of the passions 
amongst the Apophthegmata is in the parable of the governor and the 
courtesan, attributed to John the Dwarf: 


There was in a city a courtesan who had many lovers. One of the 
governors approached her, saying, ‘Promise me you will be good, 
and I will marry you.' She promised this and he took her and brought 
her to his house. Her lovers, seeking her again, said to one another, 
‘That lord has taken her with him to his house, so if we go to his 
house and he learns of it, he will condemn us. But let us go to the 
back, and whistle to her. Then, when she recognises the sound of the 
whistle she will come down to us; as for us, we shall be 
unassailable.” When she heard the whistle, the woman stopped her 
ears and withdrew to the inner chamber and shut the doors.’ The old 
man said that this courtesan is our soul, that her lovers are the 
passions and other men; that the lord is Christ; that the inner chamber 
is the eternal dwelling; those who whistle are the evil demons, but 
the soul always takes refuge in the Гога. 


Here, the lovers of the courtesan are allegorically understood as the 
passions and they remain outside of the soul — at least unless or until the 
soul chooses to let them in.? They are therefore not inner thoughts, 
although they clearly evoke desire within the soul. They are also in this 
parable, at least when they attempt to entice the soul, demonic. However, 
the relationship between the passions and the demons is also complex and it 
is interesting that the parable allows a degree of ambiguity about this. On 
the one hand the lovers (and other men) are the passions. On the other hand 
"those who whistle" are the demons. John seems to deliberately distinguish 
here between the passions and the demons, whilst allowing the possibility 
that the two are the same.*° 


In general, then, we might discern within this tradition a negative 
tendency towards the passions, but this 1s in the context of apparently 
deliberate ambiguity and paradox. 


3. Evagrios of Pontus 


Evagrios also used the concept of the passions in his works as though it 
would automatically be understood what he meant by it. However, it is clear 
from his writings that he understands the passions as closely related to 
thoughts (logismoi,). Passions and thoughts are in places referred to almost 
interchangeably” and elsewhere are referred to as though there is an 
intimate causal relationship between them. To complicate things 
somewhat, he also clearly understands a close causal relationship between 
the passions and sense perception.? Thus memories of sensory objects can 
also evoke the passions, and vice уегѕа. And, further, there is a close 
relationship between the passions and the activity of demons.*! 

The passions are referred to by Evagrios as subjecting us to warfare,” 
slavery, imprisonment," burning,” and sickness.“ Their effects are to lead 
us away from stillness,“ to impede prayer,** and to cause sadness.” 

Passions that are specifically named by Evagrios include: malicious talk,’ 
contention, vainglory,” pride,? jealousy, gluttony,? fornication,” 
licentiousness,” avarice,’ anger? pleasure,” greed, sadness,” and 
resentment.™ Thus, all of the “eight thoughts" are specifically understood as 
being passions,™ as well as various other behaviours, emotions and attitudes 
more or less directly related to them. Concupiscibility® and irascibility® are 
also referred to as passions, although perhaps this might better be 
understood as a way of referring to groups of passions rather than specific 
passions. Elsewhere, Evagrios classifies the passions into passions of the 
soul and passions of ће Бойу. 

The concept of “the passions” is thus not without considerable ambiguity 
in the Evagrian literature. Although, subjectively, it is usually possible to 
understand exactly what he means by it, on the other hand, objectively, the 
concept is elusive and difficult to define. There is a tension between the 
extent to which the passions are external — or at least externally imposed — 
and the extent to which they are an internal feature of human experience 


which human beings must own. It is also not entirely clear whether they are 
thoughts, emotions, motives, powers of the soul, or possibly something 
else; although it does seem fairly clear that whilst they may be manifested 
as outward behaviour, it is more with the internal phenomena from which 
the behaviour arises that Evagrios 1s fundamentally concerned. 

Perhaps the closest that we get to an Evagrian definition of a passion is 
where, in reference to the passion of avarice, he writes that this 1s: 


a pleasure hostile to humanity, born of free will, and compelling the 
mind to make improper use of the creatures of боа. 


If this may be considered a definition, it clearly has limitations. If the 
passions are “pleasures” then this definition requires us to understand anger 
and sadness as pleasurable, which is certainly contrary to what we would 
usually expect, if not fundamentally contradictory. However, it might be 
argued that the definition is, after all, particular to avarice and that in the 
case of sadness and anger we are dealing with frustration of pleasure rather 
than pleasure itself.” 

The definition, if it 15 a definition, certainly encapsulates some of the 
ambiguity of the concept. Whilst the passions are "hostile to humanity" and 
put the mind under compulsion, they are also here “born of free will” and 
engage the mind as an active participant in the improper use of God's 
creatures. They are thus, in a sense, both external and internal. However, it 
is not entirely clear what “born of free will" means here. It is true that 
Evagrios sometimes sees the passions as arising as a result of human 
decision. For example, the decision to eat more than is needful, in the 
Evagrian schema, is likely to give birth to the passion of fornication.” But, 
elsewhere, he talks about the demons as “presiding” over," *mobilising",? 
or even "producing" ,^? the passions. There is, in any case, something of an 
internal contradiction between that which is both born of free will and yet 
which results in compulsion of the mind. 

This definition. does, however, also have its value. It understands the 
passions not merely as pleasures, but rather as “hostile pleasures". Within 
this tension is conveyed the sense of something desirable which 15 
nonetheless not fundamentally in our own best interests. It also introduces 
the idea that the passions make “improper” use of creatures of God which 
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are fundamentally good and which do, therefore, have their proper uses. 
The passions are thus concerned with a tendency which is contrary to divine 
purpose. In this sense, they are intimately concerned with what it means for 
human beings to be subject to temptation. 

There would seem to be little doubt that Evagrios understood the passions 
as being potentially set in motion by heterogeneous factors, some of which 
would appear to be more or less completely outside of human control and 
some of which are more or less within human influence." We might also 
note, in passing, that Evagrios even understood human thoughts, let alone 
passions, as arising from a variety of origins and thus, in a sense, not always 
belonging to the person who thought them.” Given the complexity of his 
understanding of the relationships between thoughts, memories, sense 
perceptions and passions we should therefore not be surprised if we find 
within the Evagrian corpus various, or even diverse, understandings of what 
we might call the phenomenology of the passions. 

Despite this complexity and diversity, perhaps there are still some 
conclusions which can be drawn here in respect of the Evagrian 
understanding of the passions. Firstly, the concept would appear to 
encompass two tensions: that of pleasure with hostility to human good, and 
that of human free will with the experience of being acted upon. Secondly, 
it is concerned with Divine purpose in the created order, particularly as it 
affects the relationship of human beings to objects encountered in their 
internal and external worlds. Beyond this, it is perhaps wise to allow the 
concept something of the ambiguity and flexibility which Evagrios himself 
appears to have allowed it. 


4. The Philokalia 


Before proceeding to a more careful study of what the Philokalia has to say 
about the passions, and at risk of jumping too soon to a conclusion, it is 
worth noting Kallistos Ware's general observation that the Greek Fathers 
have tended to adopt the more negative stance of Stoicism in respect of 
their approach to the passions." It will be seen that the Philokalia is not 
exceptional in this regard. However, the Philokalia is also not exceptional 
in regard to its inclusion of a minority viewpoint which is discernibly more 


Aristotelian and affirmative. Ware identifies as particular exponents of this 
position Abba Isaias (d?491) and Theodoret of Cyrus (393-?460), but goes 
on to find evidence of similar thinking in Dionysios the Areopagite, 
Maximos the Confessor and Gregory Palamas. According to this view, the 
passions may be understood as in accordance with nature when properly 
directed, and thus the Christian task 1s not to eliminate them but to redirect 
them. However, this is moving ahead to the subject matter of the next 
chapter. What must be noted here is that Isaias, or rather Isaiah the Solitary 
as he is here identified, Maximos, and Gregory Palamas are all authors of 
works included within the Philokalia and that we may therefore need to 
listen carefully for an affirmative whisper about the passions amidst the 
hubbub of a more negative conversation. 


1. Definitions 


Only two authors of the Philokalia, Maximos the Confessor and Philotheos 
of Sinai, provide any kind of definition of the passions. Briefly taking the 
second of these first, in Forty Texts on Watchfulness, Philotheos of Sinai 
writes that: 
Passion, in the strict sense, they define as that which lurks 
impassionably in the soul over a long period." 


This “definition” is somewhat circular, in that it defines “passion” by 
reference to that which “lurks impassionably” in the soul, and thus begs the 
question as to what exactly impassionable lurking might be. The answer to 
that question is at least partly provided by a consideration of the context 
within which Philotheos offers the definition: that of a consideration of the 
strategy of the demons, and of the process by which human beings are 
subject to temptation. We shall return to a consideration of the latter process 
shortly. First, however, it may be helpful to give somewhat more detailed 
consideration to the definition(s) offered by Maximos the Confessor. 

In the first of his four centuries of texts On Love, Maximos helpfully 
explains that: 


A culpable passion is an impulse of the soul that is contrary to 
nature. 


By way of amplification and clarification, Maximos offers in his second 
century of these texts some examples of what such impulses contrary to 
nature might be: 


Passion is an impulse of the soul contrary to nature, as in the case of 
mindless love or mindless hatred for someone or for some sensible 
thing. In the case of love, it may be for needless food, or for a 
woman, or for money, or for transient glory, or for other sensible 
objects or on their account. In the case of hatred, it may be for any of 
the things mentioned, or for someone on account of these things.” 


The two defining criteria thus appear to be that a passion is both an 
“impulse of the soul" and also “contrary to nature". Nature is clearly here 
understood, as in most of the texts of the Philokalia, not in the sense of the 
natural way that things are found to be in the world, but rather in the sense 
of the way that things were divinely intended to be. In the second of the 
above quotations, this is further seen as being evidenced by the 
"^mindless[ness|" and “needless[ness]” of the impulses in question. There 
also appears to be an implication that contrariness to nature might be 
evidenced by motivation for transient and selfish pleasure, rather than 
eternal and Divine purpose. This general model is further affirmed in the 
third century of these texts, where it is stated that “a passion is mindless 
affection or indiscriminate hatred for ... things".*? 

The references here to mindlessness in relation to love and hatred appear 
to suggest that Maximos sees the rational part of the soul as that part which, 
properly, directs the desiring and incensive parts towards their proper 
purpose. Passions are thus, effectively, those impulses of the desiring and 
incensive parts of the soul which are not conformed by the rational part of 
the soul to Divine purpose. Elsewhere, in the first century of Various Texts, 
he writes: 


When the intelligence dominates the passions it makes the senses 
instruments of virtue. Conversely, when the passions dominate the 


intelligence they conform the senses to sin. One must watchfully 
study and reflect how the soul can best reverse the situation and use 
those things through which it had formerly sinned to generate and 
sustain the virtues.*! 


He further explains: 


Every passion always consists of a combination of some perceived 
object, a sense faculty and a natural power — the incensive power, 
desire or the intelligence, as the case may be — whose natural 
function has been distorted. Thus, if the intellect investigates the 
final result of these three inter-related factors — the sensible object, 
the sense faculty and the natural power involved with the sense 
faculty — it can distinguish each from the other two, and refer each 
back to its specific natural function. It can, that is to say, view the 
sensible object in itself, apart from its relationship to the sense 
faculty, and the sense faculty in itself, apart from its connection with 
the sensible object, and the natural power — desire, for example — 
apart from its impassioned alliance with the sense faculty and the 
sensible object. In this way, the intellect reduces to its constituent 
parts whatever passion it investigates, in much the same way as the 
golden calf of Israel in Old Testament days was ground into powder 
and mixed with water (cf. Exod. 32:20): it dissolves it with the water 
of spiritual knowledge, utterly destroying even the passion-free 
image of the passions, by restoring each of its elements to its natural 
state.” 


Here it becomes clear that Maximos understands the passions as actually 
comprising a complex pathology of one of the three powers of the soul in 
combination with a perceived object and the sense faculty responsible for 
perception of that object. However, the root of the pathology lies clearly in 
one or another of the powers of the human soul, not in the object itself or 
the process of sensory perception. In his third century of his texts On Love, 
Maximos distinguishes more clearly between objects and perceptual images 
of objects, on the one hand, and passions on the other.? The pathology thus 


lies within the soul — not in the world of perception or of that which is 
perceived. 

It also becomes clear in this text that Maximos understands the 
intelligence as being equally capable of pathology as the incensive and 
desiring parts of the soul. However, he also understands the “intellect” (by 
which he at first appears here to mean the rational function of the soul in a 
more originally Platonic sense) as capable of analysing its own pathology in 
a rational way. Furthermore, this rational analysis appears, in itself, to be 
understood as being in some way therapeutic — capable of breaking the 
“impassioned alliance" and restoring everything to its proper purpose and 
function. This process only makes sense insofar as the intellect and 
intelligence are here distinguished, or else the intelligent part of the soul 
would have to be seen as capable of understanding and restoring its own 
pathology. But the reference to "spiritual knowledge" (gnw/sij) perhaps also 
implies the need for a form of knowledge imparted by Divine grace as 
necessary to enable this self-reflective and restorative process. 


ii. Lists 


There are many and various lists of the passions in the Philokalia. These 
vary from apparently ad hoc groupings of two or three particular passions 
through to the magisterial listing of 298 passions by Peter of Damaskos.** 
However, it 1s clear that the "eight thoughts" first identified by Evagrios 
provide a common point of reference to at least four other authors, over a 
period of almost a millennium, even if the order or nomenclature varies 
slightly from place to place (see Table 2.1, pages 62-63). 

Within this list of eight passions, although not always consistently, and 
sometimes adding to the list, various authors attempt to identify a smaller 
number of “principal”, “main”, or “worst” passions (see Table 2.2, pages 
64-66). Within these shorter lists, gluttony, avarice, and self-esteem may be 
seen to occur especially frequently. 

The legacy of Evagrios in the Philokalia is therefore clear. The eight 
thoughts provide an apparently enduring directory of the particular passions 
that may be identified in human experience, even if numerous variations 
might be added, or various contractions of it might be made. The passions 


which are found in these lists might all find their roots in the inner world of 
human thought, but it is clear that they are a varied group of phenomena, 
including emotions, desires, behaviours and attitudes. 


iii. Vocabulary and Metaphor 


A rich, colourful and diverse vocabulary 1s employed by the authors of the 
Philokalia in reference to the passions. This vocabulary employs metaphor 
extensively, stretching the meaning of words well beyond their normal 
limits in an attempt to bring to life the nature of what is essentially an 
abstract concept. So stretching is this process that it is at times difficult to 
know to what extent personification and metaphor are being used, and to 
what extent the concept has been reified and the passions objectively 
understood as personal demonic entities. However, there is no doubt that the 
language employed offers considerable material for characterisation of the 
way in which the passions are to be understood within the tradition of the 
Philokalia. 

As a preliminary exploration of the language of the passions, lists of 
adjectives, nouns and verbs encountered in reference to the passions in the 
English translation of the Philokalia have been compiled by the author” In 
Table 2.3 (pages 68-71) these words are presented, grouped according to 
theme.?' From this table, it is clear that the language of the passions in the 
Philokalia is highly metaphorical and symbolic, diverse, and at times 
contradictory or paradoxical. Thus, for example, the passions are portrayed 
as being both “inner” phenomena, but also “outer” in relation to the human 
subject. They are portrayed as being both "fire" and "frost". These 
oppositions appear to operate in such а way as to convey something of a 
dialectical tension in respect of certain aspects of the passions, or perhaps in 
such a way as to overcome a certain inherent ineffability. 

Doubtless different observers might see different patterns emerge from 
this lexicon of the passions, or else might want to emphasise a lack of any 
consistent pattern in the way that the passions are characterised in the 
Philokalia. However, Table 2.3 is offered here as one way of attempting to 
bring some order and to suggest some major themes that emerge: 


1. 


A large number of terms are employed which might be seen as 
pertaining to six inter-related themes, here labelled as “destructive/ 
attacking", “controlling/ enslaving", “influence/ temptation", “evil/ 
defiling", “dark/ obscuring” and “subtle/ cunning”. The passions are 
thus seen as evil forces which assail and otherwise influence human 
beings in such a way as to bring them into slavery and imprisonment. 
In general, this language affirms a sense of passivity of the human 
subject in the face of attack. However, there are clear references to 
human agency (e.g. words like “reprehensible” and “culpable” imply 
human guilt in succumbing or co-operating in some way). The 
language of darkness and cunning also conveys a sense of the human 
subject being taken unawares by an invisible and crafty enemy who 
propagates obscurity, or perhaps generates a kind of “fog of war", as a 
means of gaining victory through inadvertent co-operation of the 
deceived and confused human subject with the powers of darkness. 
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2. 


The passions are characterised as being both living things (be it 
"plant" or “animal” or *human"), a part of the natural order, but also 
as “unnatural”, pathological and a source or kind of death. Thus, the 
passions grow, have roots and come to life, but they are also an 
incurable malady, a disease or plague, a kind of *death". The passions 
are almost always seen as unnatural, in the sense that they are contrary 
to the Divinely instituted natural order of things, even if they are 
occasionally understood as “natural” in the sense that they are a part 
of the natural order of things in a fallen world, or else that they have a 
proper natural purpose if employed as servants of the human subject 
rather than being themselves served. 

The affective character and expression of the passions receives 
surprisingly little explicit attention, although it is frequently implied in 
metaphor, such as the metaphors of storm, tumult and turbulence, and 
of course several of the named passions (see below) are affective 
states. An affective dimension is also implied in, or associated with, 
metaphors such as those of violence, dragging down, darkness, 
degradation and intoxication. 

The passions are referred to in various places as having almost 
material existence, or at least as being some kind of power or energy 
with physical effects. However, there are also references by Maximos 
the Confessor to their being without existence, and thus impotent. 

The passions are both continuously present, but also come and go. 
They are active, but may also (at least for a time) remain inactive or 
lay quiescent. 

The passions both exist within the human subject, but also assail him 
or her from without. 

The passions are desert like — in being arid, hot or cold — but are also 
described in terms of water (moisture, sea, springs, etc.). There is 
almost certainly a reference here, at least in some places, to humoural 
theories of disease (based upon a balance between “hot” and “cold” or 
“wet” and "dry"? However, it would appear likely that these 
metaphors operate at various levels and in different ways. A “sea”, for 


example, might also evoke images of drowning, being adrift, of great 
expanse, and of being at the mercy of the elements. 


8. The passions are consistently quantified, where any quantification is 
offered, as being both numerous and great. 


The passions are thus clearly seen in the Philokalia as a formidable, 
personal, active and evil foe. There may be ambiguity about whether they 
attack from within or without or as to the nature of their ontology. They 
may come and go, or they may be always present. They may be 
redeemable, or not. But there must clearly be no underestimating the power 
of the passions to assail the inner life of human beings, to deny human 
beings their full potential, and to draw them into utter darkness, at least as 
far as the authors of the Philokalia are concerned. 


iv. Processes 


The passions are not viewed, within the tradition of the Philokalia, as has 
been seen, as merely static phenomena or states. They are active processes, 
or at least they are a part of an active process, and they are closely related to 
the activity of demons, the inner mental life of human beings, and the 
experience of temptation to sin. 

Various processes of temptation, and other mental processes which 
involve the passions, are described in the Philokalia. These are summarised 
in Tables 2.4a to 2.4g. In Table 2.5 an overall summary is provided. 

It is not clear that the identification of these processes originates with 
Evagrios, although certainly Evagrios does show an acute awareness of the 
way in which human beings are tempted and drawn into fruitless or 
seductive mental processes to the detriment of virtue and of prayer.” 
Rather, the earliest contributor to the Philokalia in whose writings such 
processes may be identified is Mark the Ascetic (see Table 2.4a, page 74). 
Importantly, Mark identifies and defines mental phenomena of 
"Provocation", “Entertainment” and “Assent” which are connected in a 
sequential process which, if not successfully resisted, culminates in morally 
culpable acts or thoughts (i.e. sin). The process is described in slightly 


different terms in each of two places in Mark's writings in the Philokalia. 
Given the apparent influence of these texts on later writers, some further 


detail here is warranted. 
Table 2.4a: Processes leading to passion, according to Mark the Ascetic (early 5th c.) 
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In On the Spiritual Law," Mark describes provocation as “an image-free 
stimulation in the heart”. This he distinguishes carefully from thoughts 
accompanied by images as a result of the giving of mental assent to them. 
This process is morally culpable. Elsewhere, in Righteous by Works,” he 
makes clear that provocation is initiated by the devil but that the giving of 
assent to provocations is facilitated by a human process of indulgence 
which he describes here as entertainment. The process is apparently thus: 1) 
provocation of thoughts (initiated by the devil), ii) pleasurable 
entertainment of these thoughts (by a self-indulgent human mind), and iii) 
assent. However, there is some ambiguity. Why does Mark accord 
significance to the linking of thoughts with images in On the Spiritual Law, 
whereas in Righteous by Works, it is the pleasurable entertainment and then 
acceptance of thoughts that distinguishes provocation from a morally 
culpable state of assent? 


Elsewhere, Mark describes other mental phenomena and processes, 
suggesting that things might work differently at different times and/or in 
different people. Thus, in the passage immediately preceding the one just 
described in On the Spiritual Law, he refers to “the passions" as being the 
result of "prepossession". The passions are not here defined, but 
prepossession is defined as “the involuntary presence of former sins in the 
memory". It is also made clear here that a provocation can develop into 
prepossession. The more experienced monk will repulse a provocation 
before it develops into a prepossession. The monk who is still engaged in 
the stage of “active warfare" however will be concerned principally with 
preventing a prepossession from developing into a passion. The sequence 
for the novice is thus provocation, prepossession, passion. For the more 
advanced monk, however, the provocation may be promptly repelled at 
source. 

It is implicit, although not entirely clear, that Mark intends us to 
understand an overall sequence, of provocation, entertainment, assent, 
prepossession, passion. This certainly seems to be what the English 
translators of the Philokalia think, as their glossary describes a sequence of 
this sort, apparently based largely or entirely on the pattern outlined by 
Mark (see Table 2.4g, page 89).?' Here, they emphasise the transition from 
entertainment to assent as being distinguished by resolution to act or, in 
other words, the intention of the heart. The transition. from assent to 
prepossession, according to their understanding, is made as a result of 
“repeated acts of sin". As a result, “force of habit" makes it more difficult to 
resist temptation. Neither of these distinctions is necessarily completely 
clear in the text of the passages from Mark that have just been considered.” 
However, they would certainly appear to be reasonable interpretations of 
them. 

It is implicit, both in the Markan texts and in the Glossary to the English 
translation, that the actual committing of sin represents a step in the 
sequence intermediate between assent and prepossession. However, for 
both, it is the giving of assent, and thus not the act of sin itself, that is 
morally culpable. In fact, in this context, it is clear that the commission of 
sin actually occurs within the mind; assent is, in effect, a sinful act (even if 
only an “act” of thought). 


It is not entirely clear, either in the Markan texts or in the English 
Glossary, what distinguishes a prepossession from a passion. The emphasis 
in both places is upon the struggle to prevent a prepossession from 
becoming a passion. However, it would appear clear that they are not the 
same thing — even if only differing in degree — and that, according to Mark, 
passions do not only arise as a result of prepossession. Thus, in On the 
Spiritual Law, he distinguishes between passions resulting from free choice 
and those due to prepossession, on the basis of whether or not rebuke is 
welcomed (which it is in the latter case, but not the former). 

Before moving on to the processes described by other authors in the 
Philokalia, we must consider just one more complication in the Markan 
account. This concerns the phenomenon of “momentary disturbance of the 
intellect" (pararripismo,]). This is referred to by Mark in only one place in 
the Philokalia, in his Letter to Nicolas,? where he encourages his reader “to 
put to death every trace and stirring of passion itself". In this context, a 
momentary disturbance of the intellect is a simple thought of lust, occurring 
without any “movement or working of bodily passion". As the English 
translators aptly comment, '? this cannot be the same thing as a provocation, 
since Mark clearly expects that freedom from such momentary disturbances 
is possible, whereas provocations must be experienced even by the most 
advanced monk. It must, therefore, be something more than simply 
provocation, but presumably rather less than entertainment? 

Whatever the remaining ambiguities of the process(es) described by Mark 
the Ascetic, they clearly provide a perceptive and helpful theological and 
psychological account of the mental phenomena of temptation and passion. 
The value of this approach was obviously recognised by other authors, 
amongst whom, we may assume, was John Climacus (“John of the Ladder"; 
c.579 — c.649), abbot of the monastery of the Burning Bush (later St 
Catherine's) on Mount Sinai, and the author of The Ladder of Divine 
Ascent. 

The Ladder was one of the most influential works of early Christian 
spirituality, being widely translated and disseminated. Although not 
included in the Greek Philokalia, extracts were included in the 
Dobrotolubiye, and the full text was included in the Romanian Filocalia. 
Addressing the contemplative and “active” aspects of Christian life, The 
Ladder offers thirty steps which lead from renunciation of the world, 


through the practice of the virtues and the struggle with the passions, to 
union with God. In Step 15, which deals with chastity, or the struggle 
against the passion of lust, John quotes the “discerning Fathers" as authority 
and source for his account of distinctions between "provocation, coupling, 
assent, captivity, struggle, and ... passion’’.'° Whilst he does not explicitly 
refer to Mark the Ascetic, the terminology and descriptions bear a 
remarkable similarity to Mark's account.'™ 

John's account is somewhat more detailed and logically ordered than that 
of Mark, and is also less ambiguous (see Table 2.4b, pages 78-80). What 
Mark refers to as entertainment, John refers to as "coupling", which is 
defined as "conversation" with the word or image encountered in the 
provocation. John does not make distinctions here based upon the linking of 
thoughts with images, ^ but rather assent is a “delighted yielding of the soul 
to what it has encountered". John does not refer to prepossession at all, but 
between assent and passion he introduces “captivity” and "struggle". The 
former refers to “forcible and unwilling abduction of the heart" and the 
latter to the counter-attacking force, which may win or lose the battle 
“according to the desires of the spirit". Finally, passion is here described as 
"something that lies hidden for a long time in the soul and by its very 
presence it takes on the character of a habit, until the soul of its own accord 
clings to it with affection". 
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John also identifies a phenomenon of disturbance (pararripismo,j), which 
appears to be more or less similar to Mark's category of the same name, but 
which again carries a slightly more detailed description. This description 
includes more of an emphasis on the speed of the disturbance than is found 
in the Markan account, it also includes reference to its appearance “by a 
simple memory" (such that it appears to overlap somewhat with the Markan 
category of prepossession), and finally it describes a movement directly 
from sense perception to commission of a sin of unchastity without 
intervening thought. 

The causal sequence of the process is made fairly explicit by John. 
Provocation is a word or image encountered, coupling is conversation with 
what has been encountered, assent is yielding of the soul to what has been 
encountered, and so on. However, he does remain open to the possibility 
that passions may generate thoughts, as well as thoughts generating 
passions. ^? 

John's more detailed account of these processes seems to have influenced 
at least some subsequent authors of the Philokalia. In particular, Philotheos 
of Sinai (?ninth/tenth century) and Peter of Damaskos (eleventh/twelfth 
century) produce very similar accounts (see Table 2.4b), albeit the latter 
inexplicably moves the category of struggle from its place between 
captivity and passion, back to a new location between coupling and 
assent. Peter also explicitly acknowledges John Climacus as his source. 

Returning for a moment to the seventh century, Maximos the Confessor 
(580-662), a contemporary of John Climacus, describes in his texts On Love 
a similar but different account of the process of the passions (see Table 
2.4c, page 82). This account is based initially, in the first century of texts, 
on a quotation from Colossians 3:5: 


Put to death therefore whatever is earthly in you: unchastity, 
uncleanness, passion, evil desire and greed.'” 


Maximos interprets Paul's references to “earth” as “the will of the flesh", 
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"unchastity" as “the actual committing of sin", “uncleanness” as “assent to 
sin”, “passion” as “impassioned thoughts", “evil desire" as “the simple act 
of accepting the thought and the desire", and “greed” as “what generates 


and promotes passion”. From this interpretation he derives a sequence of 


memory, passion free thought, lingering of the thought, arousal of passion, 
failure to eradicate passion, assent, and the committing of sin.!?? 


Tahle 2.4c: Processes leading to passion, according to Maximos the Confessor (580-662) 


Process/Terminology 
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The arrows in this table represent the causal relaionships between terms and the directionality of the processes described. 


In the second century of texts On Love, Maximos describes the process 
slightly differently."^ Here, the sequence is that of demonic activity, which 
acts upon the “passions lying hidden in the soul", which in turn generates 
impassioned thoughts, to which assent is given, leading to sin in the mind, 
and then sin in action. 

The processes described by Maximos in the first and second centuries of 
On Love differ in various minor ways, notably that one begins with 
memory, and the other with demonic activity. However, they are clearly not 
completely different, and a composite model is proposed in Table 2.4c. 
Neither are these processes completely different than those proposed by 
Mark the Ascetic and, after him, John Climacus. Both begin with a 
provocation (although Maximos does not call it this), both involve a stage 
of lingering with or entertaining thoughts, both recognise the giving of 
assent to these thoughts as crucial to moral responsibility, and both allow a 
place for the committing of sin in the mind as prelude to the committing of 
sin in action. What is perhaps most different, apart from the largely 
differing terminology, is that passion appears to be the outcome of the 


process described by Mark and John, whereas it makes an appearance much 
earlier on in the process described by Maximos. In particular, in the second 
of the two Maximian accounts described here, it 1s the "passions lying 
hidden in the soul" upon which the demons initially act, and it is these 
passions which allow the possibility of the arousal of “impassioned 
thoughts".!? 

It would perhaps be making too great an assumption to conclude either 
that the processes described by Mark the Ascetic and John Climacus on the 
one hand, and Maximos on the other, are completely separate traditions or 
that they must have common historical origins. However, other authors of 
the Philokalia would appear to have drawn on either or both of them, or to 
have developed new descriptions of similar processes. 

Thus, we find that the (?seventh century) text attributed to John of 
Damaskos uses similar terminology to Mark and John, but with addition of 
a new term of “actualisation” (for the putting of impassioned thoughts into 
effect), and removal of “passion” to an earlier stage in the process, more 
akin to the approach of Maximos (see Table 2.4d, page 84).'? 

Hesychios the Priest (?eighth or ninth century) retains the terminology of 
provocation, coupling and assent, but almost completely without reference 
to the passions.''* Here the mental process described is one of temptation to 
sin, rather than drawing on the terminology of the passions (see Table 2.4e, 
page 85-86). 
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Theodoros the Great Ascetic (?ninth century) describes a sequence of 
"forbidden desire", assent, passion, and sin.'^ Symeon Metaphrastis (late 
tenth/early eleventh century) describes perhaps the simplest process of all, 
but without any terminology, in which simple self examination, and an 
inward bias of love towards God or the world, determine outward action.!!° 
Finally, Ilias the Presbyter (late eleventh/early twelfth century) describes a 
sequence of imaging evil, desiring evil, feeling pleasure or pain in respect 
of evil, becoming conscious of evil, and then inwardly or outwardly uniting 
with evil.!!’ (See Table 2.4e for a summary of these processes.) 

Table 2.4f (page 88) summarises an altogether more complicated series of 
processes described by Gregory of Sinai (c.1245-1346) in On 
Commandments and Doctrines." It is clear that Gregory intends us to 
realise that the processes are complex and can move in different directions. 
For example, the prompting of demons gives rise to passion, but passion 
can also give entry to demons. At risk of over-simplifying things, it would 
seem that the basic sequence here is of distractive thoughts giving rise to 
fantasies, which in turn gives rise to the passions. But passions can then 
give rise to further distractive thoughts (apparently with or without the 
involvement of demons) and so the whole cycle can repeat itself. 

Table 2.5 (pages 90-91) provides an overall summary of the above 
processes. It will be seen that “assent” provides the almost universal 
reference point in the processes summarised here; only Symeon 
Metaphrastis and Ilias the Presbyter avoid this term completely. The triad of 
provocation, coupling (or entertainment) and assent is employed by five out 
of the nine authors of the Philokalia included in the table. Passion, where it 
appears, usually appears towards the end of the sequence described by each 
author, but Maximos the Confessor, and the text attributed to John of 
Damaskos, find a place for the passions somewhat earlier in their processes. 

What does this review of passion as process in the Philokalia reveal? 


Table 247: Processes leading to passion, accerdiag to Gregory of Siasi [c. 1268-1346) 
Ом Commandments & Decirines. 3562-575 (EGP 4 225-225) 
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Table 2.5: Summary of processes of passion/temptation in the Philohaliu and in the Ladder of Divine Ascent 


Author | Date | Process/Terms 
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— Тһе arrows in this tahle represent the causal relationships between terms and the directionality of the processes described. 


Firstly, and most importantly, it is clear that the passions are viewed as 
important by the authors of the Philokalia"? not for abstract theological 
reasons, but because they represent a key aspect of the phenomenology of 
temptation and sin. This is not to say that the concept of the passions does 
not draw both on classical philosophy and also Christian theology, but it is 


above all a concept which arises out of the lived experience of a tradition of 
spirituality which dates back to the Egyptian desert, or at least to the 
writings of Mark the Ascetic. It draws on a collective wisdom which is 
based, it would seem, upon self-reflection and subjective experience. 
Passion is a key part of the understanding, within this tradition, of how 
thoughts lead to sins. It is true that there are various starting and ending 
points in the processes described. In some places passion appears as a root 
cause, and in others as a final state of captivity. However, it is passion 
which removes temptation, virtue and prayer from a merely rational arena 
into the realm of feelings, emotions and desires which exert a power over 
human beings to draw them in a direction which they might otherwise not 
choose to take. It is this which makes the life of virtue and prayer so 
challenging. 

Secondly, although the passions are to be viewed in the context of the 
inner world, as primarily subjective experiences of what it is to be human in 
the presence of the realities of evil and sin, they are also relational 
phenomena. Quite apart from reference to demonic provocation of the 
processes which culminate in the passions, these processes display concern 
with relationship with the self, with others and with God. They recognise an 
implicit division within the self which presents choices — for good or evil. 
We may be drawn powerfully in one direction or another, and we can 
choose to be self-indulgent or we can choose to deny ourselves. They 
recognise also an implicit division from others, and a tendency to misuse 
that which we perceive with our senses — a tendency which will, by default 
and but for the grace of God, be biased always towards self-indulgence and 
pleasure rather than the good of others or the proper use of created things. 
They recognise, more explicitly, a division of ourselves from God. And it is 
union with God in prayer that is the goal offered by both the Philokalia and 
the Ladder of Divine Ascent. 

Thirdly, however, a recognition that the passions are a process, or at least 
a part of a process, guards against naive optimism that they are a thing of 
the past, or that they need no longer be taken seriously. As was noted in the 
last section, the passions are dynamic and active phenomena that may 
appear to come and go, to become quiescent or to re-emerge. This being the 
case, complacency is dangerous, even for the more experienced, let alone 
for the spiritual novice. Given the right provocation, or momentary 


disturbance, for all except the most advanced in the spiritual life, there will 
always be the danger of re-emergence of the passions. 


v. Physiology and Pathology 


It has been noted that, amongst diverse metaphors employed for the 
passions, the Philokalia includes a reference to medical terms. There is a 
degree of diversity within this realm of medical reference, with the passions 
being referred to as maladies, paralysis, plague, sickness and wounds, 
amongst other things (see Table 2.3, pages 68-71). Whilst, on the one hand, 
this appears to be just one of a number of (largely metaphorical) themes 
identifiable within the vocabulary employed (as discussed above) it does 
seem to play an important role in acknowledging that the passions comprise 
pathological processes with physical, as well as spiritual and psychological, 
aspects. To this extent, it 1s rather more than metaphorical. Normally in the 
Philokalia the emphasis 1s upon the spiritual and psychological dimensions 
of the process, as described in the last section, but where the physical is 
mentioned, it is seen to be in a dynamic interaction with the spiritual and 
psychological. 

The vocabulary of the Philokalia betrays a humoural understanding of the 
physical nature of human beings. Humoural theories are found in the 
writings of Plato and the Hippocratic corpus." Although there is some 
variation amongst humoural theories, the Hippocratic account given in The 
Nature of Man, refers to four substances or humours: blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile and black bile. Health depends upon the balance of these humours in 
strength and quantity. These humours differ in terms of two binary pairs of 
qualities: hot and cold, moist and dry. These four qualities are also referred 
to, at least in this work, as “elements”. Understanding of causation and 
treatment of disease, according to this system, thus depends upon imbalance 
and restoration of balance, respectively. Medical theories based upon such 
understandings remained popular for many centuries and were transmitted 
to the Arabic world, and later to Latin America. Although they were 
disproved by modern scientific medicine, they continue to form the basis 
for much folk medicine in various parts of the world.'? 


Specific humours are referred to only very infrequently in the Philokalia. 
However, for Mark the Ascetic, sensual desire needs to be cooled and dried 
and therefore, presumably, represents excess heat and moisture. Overeating 
and the drinking of wine are understood by him to cause heating of the 
blood."^ Bile is understood by Hesychios the Priest to be associated with 
the incensive power of the soul, ^ whereas for Gregory of Sinai this power 
is associated with over-heating of the blood."* Philotheos of Sinai refers to 
the “will of the flesh" as a compound of blood and phlegm,"" Ilias the 
Presbyter refers to reduction in hot-bloodedness and drying up of the sexual 
organs in the elderly,"? and Nikitas Stithatos refers to the creation of human 
beings with “gastric fluid" (presumably bile) that is dry and cold like the 
earth, blood that is warm and moist like air and fire, and phlegm that is 
moist and cold like water."? 

In a rather more complex reference," Maximos the Confessor refers to 
desire as producing a “diffusion” of blood around the heart and the 
incensive power as causing the blood to boil. His concern here appears to 
be to show that the intelligence should "stand alone", or that it should be in 
command of the whole human being. Where this does not happen, physical 
influences, such as the imbalances of diffused or boiling blood, appear to 
work to reinforce the enslavement of the intelligence to the passions. Where 
it does happen, such physical imbalances are eliminated. This text may also 
reflect an awareness on the part of Maximos of a Platonic anatomy which 
associated the rational part of the soul with the brain, the incensive part 
with the heart, and the desiring part with the liver.'*! However, anatomical 
associations of this sort appear to be quite rare in the Philokalia.'” 

General references to the body's humours, and to temperament as the 
balance or blend of the body's humours,'? are somewhat more commonly 
found. In these references, the humours are seen both as a cause of the 
passions, but also as a point at which demons may exert an effect upon 
human beings so as to cause passion. Thus, Evagrios refers to thoughts 
from which the intellect should withdraw, out of its longing for God, as 
having their source in sense perception, memory, or soul-body 
temperament.'** However, having initially left the impression that these are 
purely natural phenomena that may distract from prayer, he goes on to 
suggest that Satan may in some way disturb the temperament of the body as 
a means of producing such thoughts."? Similarly, Diadochos of Photiki 


talks of Satan using the body's humours to “befog the intellect with the 
delight of mindless pleasures", and of his exploitation of them so as to 
"seduce" the soul." 

Maximos the Confessor refers to “angels, demons, the winds and diet", as 
well as *memory, hearing and sight — namely when the soul is affected by 
joyful or distressing experiences", as being potential causes of change in the 
body's temperament, each of which may in turn thus lead to either 
impassioned or dispassionate thoughts."* Thalassios the Libyan similarly 
recognises both natural (diet and weather) and demonic influences as 
potential causes of disturbance in temperament. "° 

Gregory of Sinai sees "senseless anger and mindless desire" as arising 
from the body's humours, in contrast to the intrinsic incensive and desiring 
powers of the soul which give rise to courage and divine love 
respectively. By way of explanation of this rather dualistic understanding, 
Gregory argues that the body was created without humours. Exactly where 
the humours came from in Gregory's thought is unclear (at least insofar as 
the texts included in the Philokalia are concerned). However, in the 
Gregorian scheme of things, the humours are associated with corruptibility 
and materiality, and these were qualities which appeared at the time of the 
fall, thus rendering human beings more like (non-human) animals. 
Conversely, at the resurrection of the body, the destiny of human beings 15 
to be free of humours once again. For Gregory, this “almost bodiless" state 
is achievable for the dispassionate person even in this life.'*! 

The Philokalia should, therefore, not be seen as painting a purely 
psychological and spiritual portrait of the passions. The passions are, rather, 
seen as being in dynamic interaction with the human organism, both caused 
or mediated by, and causing, physical changes in the body. 


vi. Affirmation of the Passions 


The affirmative whisper, for which the reader was encouraged to listen 
carefully at the beginning of this section, has been very quiet indeed. Did 
we miss it amidst the noise of the more vocal negative views of the passions 
as pathology of the soul or as hostile demonic forces? 


It was noted, when discussing the language and vocabulary of the 
passions, that they are sometimes understood as natural rather than 
unnatural. In places, this is merely because it is recognised that the 
"natural" order of the world is fallen and only redeemed by grace.'” 
Sometimes there is a recognition that they are natural in a non-reprehensible 
sense, recognising their place in a created, God-given, order of things. 
However, this more affirmative voice is often qualified. Thus, for example, 
Maximos affirms that: 


Appetites and pleasures which are in accordance with nature are not 
reprehensible, since they are a necessary consequence of natural 
appetency. For our ordinary food, whether we wish it or not, 
naturally produces pleasure, since it satisfies the hunger which 
precedes a meal. Drink also produces pleasure, since it relieves the 
discomfort of thirst; so does sleep, since it renews the strength 
expended in our waking hours; and so, too, do all our other natural 
functions necessary for maintaining life and conducive to the 
acquisition of virtue.'^ 


However, he immediately continues: 


But every intellect that is trying to escape from the confusion of sin 
transcends such passions, lest through them it remains a slave to 
passions which are subject to our control, contrary to nature and 
reprehensible; for these have no ground in us other than the activity 
of the passions which are in accordance with nature, although not on 
that account destined to accompany us into immortal and everlasting 
life. 


The affirmative whisper is thus drowned out.'^ 

Gregory Palamas offers a more developmental view, suggesting that 
passions in children are natural and "sustaining of nature", but that they 
arise later in the “passion-charged intellect". However, he also goes on to 
emphasise the need to deal radically with the passions lest they rage like an 
uncontrolled fire. ^6 


One of the most positive notes that sounds from the pages of the 
Philokalia in support of the passions is the opening text of Guarding the 
Intellect, by Isaiah the Solitary. Ironically this is now the opening text in the 
first volume of the English translation (the text attributed to Antony having 
been relegated to an Appendix): 


There is among the passions an anger of the intellect, and this anger 
is in accordance with nature. Without anger a man cannot attain 
purity: he has to feel angry with all that is sown in him by the 
enemy. ^ 

Sometimes, passions are themselves the remedies for the passions, a 
matter to which we shall return in the next chapter. 


vil. Conclusions 


The understanding of the passions that is conveyed in the Philokalia is one 
of a pathology of the soul which distorts our relationships with God and the 
created order. The passions are a varied group of phenomena, including 
emotions, desires, thoughts, attitudes and behaviours. They transcend 
contemporary notions of affect or appetite, but they all involve processes of 
thought which are in some way “weighted” or biased towards self- 
indulgence, and thus away from God. In this sense, they are not “natural”, 
they are not according to Divine purpose. 

A predominant image of the passions in the Philokalia is one of an 
assailing and enslaving enemy, but the wealth and diversity of language 
employed should warn against simplistic understanding, and against any 
underestimation of the seriousness of the threat that the passions present to 
the person whose goal in life is one of pure prayer or union with God. The 
language of personification, metaphor and demonic activity should not lead 
towards a projection of the passions into a purely spiritual dimension of life, 
or to a denial of personal responsibility, for the passions are clearly 
identified as “inner” as well as “outer”, as being intimately related to the 
material order of things and not simply "spiritual". 

The understanding of the passions conveyed by the Philokalia 15 
especially a dynamic one, which is concerned with processes of temptation 


to evil, human responsibility, and experience of the inner world of thought, 
desire and choice. 

The Philokalia appears to draw upon Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian 
traditions of the passions, but is also influenced by the Desert Fathers, and 
especially Evagrios. In particular, it recognises that the passions are 
concerned with the inner world of thoughts, affect and desire, with 
important implications for personal moral responsibility and judgement. It 
recognises that the passions behave both as hostile external agencies, but 
also as an inner pathology of the human body and soul. They are both 
natural and unnatural, to be affirmed and (much more frequently) denied. 
However, the Philokalia has expanded considerably upon the vocabulary 
and understanding of the sources from which it has drawn. 

The Philokalia is not always consistent in its understanding of the 
passions, but this is hardly surprising for an anthology of forty or so 
authors, writing over a period of more than a millennium. Neither is it 
necessarily the purpose of either the authors or compilers of the Philokalia 
to produce an entirely consistent account or terminology. Rather these texts 
are presented for meditation, reflection and prayer. Thus, the passions may 
be both the outcome and origin of inner mental processes, depending upon 
the purpose or terminology of any particular writer. Rather, the shared 
concern of these authors is with human reflection upon how the passions do 
operate against the pursuit of virtue and the life of prayer — both as the 
origin of thoughts which lead away from both of these objectives, and also 
as the result of processes of thought which result from perception, memory, 
and demonic provocation. 


5. The Passions — Conclusions 


Taking together the composite picture of the passions that emerges from the 
classical tradition, the Desert Fathers, Evagrios and the Philokalia, what 
overall conclusions may be offered here? It is clear that there are some 
inconsistencies, variations of understanding, and lack of clarity, but some 
over-riding themes do emerge. 

Firstly, the passions represent a rich and complex understanding of the 
inner life of human beings which goes a long way towards providing a 


robust psychological framework for understanding the struggle for virtue. 
The passions provide a phenomenology of the inner life which incorporates 
perception, affect, cognition and appetite in support of explaining why 
people fail to adhere to the virtues that they espouse and make judgements 
which do not withstand the light of reason. 

Following on from this, it is clear that the passions provide fertile 
theological ground for exploring the process of temptation. Although at 
times the role of the demons is ambiguous and open to possibly unhelpful 
literalist interpretation, or else a demythologisation which leads only to 
dismissal, the concept as developed by the Desert Fathers, Evagrios and the 
other authors of the Philokalia maintains the tension necessary to recognise 
both external influence and inner motivation; both the way in which human 
beings are acted upon, and also the way in which they must accept personal 
responsibility. The passions are both an aspect of the human soul, but also 
something external which influences from without. They are thus the focus 
of an inner struggle against an enemy that threatens to destroy and enslave. 

The passions are, however, not merely hostile. They are rather “hostile 
pleasures". In a dynamic process, which invites comparison with the 
phenomenon of addiction, they both confer pleasure and pain, they attract 
and enslave, they seduce and destroy. 

Secondly, the passions provide a framework for explorations of 
spirituality and prayer. If the pleasures that seduce human beings actually 
only enslave, the question arises as to what brings freedom? If the things 
that we think will make us happy don't, or if at best they obscure, befuddle 
and confuse, then the question arises as to how peace may be found and true 
happiness pursued. For Christian theology, this becomes a question of the 
quest for God in prayer, and an understanding of the passions provides a 
potential way of advancing in this quest; it is a way of overcoming some of 
the major obstacles. For the Desert Fathers, Evagrios and the other authors 
of the Philokalia, an understanding of the passions was only useful as a 
means, albeit a very important one, to this end. 


3: Remedies for the Passions 


If the passions are “hostile pleasures", which threaten to enslave and 
debilitate human beings, then what remedies might be found to address 
them? 

There is no doubt that remedies for the passions are on offer in the 
classical tradition, in the teachings of Evagrios and the Desert Fathers, and 
in the Philokalia. However, before moving on to consider these remedies, 
and to assess their efficacy, it may be well to consider briefly what is being 
suggested by the idea of a *remedy", or at least what might be implied in 
the use of that word in the present context. 

A "remedy" might refer either to a cure or treatment for a medical 
condition, or else to something that puts right a problem or fault.' These 
two meanings are clearly similar, the main difference being in the explicitly 
medical allusion of the first, which is lacking in the second. As we have 
already seen, medical metaphor provides at least a part of the vocabulary of 
the passions as encountered in the Philokalia and “remedies” for the 
passions are referred to in various places within it pages.? However, it is not 
the only metaphor. The passions can also be viewed as hostile forces, 
enslaving powers, desert-like regions, confusing influences, and so on. 
According to which metaphors are preferred, defences, weapons, escape 
routes, evasion tactics, maps, guides, life supports, manifestos, or various 
other non-medical terms might be preferable to the word “remedy”. One of 
the advantages of the word “remedy” over, say “therapy” or “treatment” is 
that it allows more ambiguity and greater scope for understanding such non- 
medical interpretations. But, as the medical sense does seem to be 
somewhat predominant, to what extent is it legitimate to allow medical 
terminology a hegemony in this account? Would completely non-medical 
terminology? be more appropriate here? 

Firstly, it is important to note that the classical tradition, in its 
predominantly philosophical account of the passions, also recognised that 
the philosopher is a physician who seeks to bring healing to the suffering 
human soul. Martha Nussbaum has traced out this medical model carefully 
in her book The Therapy of Desire.* Recognising that ancient Greece also 
had available other models of ethical enquiry, she argues that the medical 


model offered certain advantages. It provided pragmatic and compassionate 
help to its patients, taking into account the realities of their lives and the 
views of patients about their own condition, their needs and desires. It 
listened to its patients, it engaged them in their treatment and it sought their 
well-being. In short, it was a patient-centred approach. 

Classical philosophy thus sought both to immerse itself in the reality of its 
patients' lives and circumstances, but also to find the critical objectivity and 
perspective that comes with professional distance. Like a good physician, 
the philosopher therefore sought both to make contact with patients by 
means of empathy and a good “bedside manner", but also to apply critical 
skills to interpretation of the history and findings thus obtained. In order to 
try and sort out the material presented by its patients, it then made use of 
some very medical ideas, such as diagnosis of disease, reference to norms 
of health, and appropriate methods of investigation.? 

Perhaps more controversially, there were other implications of the medical 
model of philosophy.$ For Nussbaum, medicine is directed mainly towards 
the health of the individual. Whilst this neglects contemporary medical 
perspectives on public health, and the role of the public health physician, it 
is certainly a potential danger that a focus on the needs of an individual will 
lead to a neglect of the wider community. Medicine is also usually 
associated with an asymmetry of roles. The doctor is the expert, and the 
patient is expected to be obedient and compliant. Notwithstanding the 
contemporary trend towards empowerment of “service users", patients are 
also traditionally discouraged from seeking alternative or conflicting 
therapies. 

The medical model therefore offered classical philosophy certain 
advantages and, at least potentially, disadvantages of perspective upon its 
proffered remedies for the passions. Arguably, the former outweigh the 
latter but, even if they do not, at least this model reminds us that we should 
not be neglectful of the latter. Thus, for example, in any critique that we 
bring to bear upon particular remedies that are offered for the individual, it 
might be well to ask what help they offer to a community. Or, again, does a 
particular remedy that might be helpful for one patient prevent another 
patient from seeking (possibly — for them) more effective help elsewhere? 
In a similar way, it would seem, medical terminology might offer a useful 


vocabulary and framework for studying the responses to the passions that 
are to be found in the pages of the Philokalia. 

Secondly, medical metaphors are familiar to Christian theology. In the 
synoptic gospels,’ Jesus famously identifies sinners as being those who are 
sick (kakw/j e;conte]) and thus in need of a physician (ivatrou/). Luke 
Dysinger notes that, by the end of the fourth century there was a well 
established tradition of using medical analogies as illustrations of Christian 
principles.’ In On Thoughts, Evagrios refers to Christ as the “physician of 
souls", in Praktikos he refers to ascetic practices as [medicinal] *remedies" 
(fa,rmaka), and in Thirty-Three Ordered Chapters, he lists sixteen biblical 
afflictions which are allegorically interpreted as spiritual vices.? In the 
Apophthegmata there are references to healing from blasphemous 
thoughts'°and to anger as sickness," and prayer is likened to medicine.'” 
Amongst others, Ignatius of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
(to a lesser extent) Athanasius all employed medical imagery in their 
writings. In the Philokalia, references are made to Jesus as physician'* or 
doctor, and to God as physician'® or doctor." Maximos the Confessor 
refers to the person who 15 able to use the passions as a remedy against evil 
as being a physician, and, similarly, Thalassios the Libyan refers to the 
“physician like intellect". Nikitas Stithatos refers to God as the “Healer of 


our souls",? and Gregory Palamas understands Christ as the “soul’s 


Healer" ?! 

Thirdly, medical terminology offers a bridge across different perspectives, 
academic disciplines, and professional boundaries. Nussbaum notes that the 
challenges confronting classical philosophy in its day were not unlike those 
encountered by psychological medicine today, and that its concerns in many 
ways anticipated those of modern psychoanalysis.? Galen, in the second 
century C.E., was able to talk about passions as “diseases of the soul" as 
both a physician and philosopher. ? Modern psychoanalysis, and other 
psychodynamic therapies, have important historical roots in the work of 
physicians such as Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) and Carl Jung (1875- 
1961). Even where psychotherapy is offered in a completely non-medical 
setting, medical terminology (such as "therapy", “pain” and *pathology") 
still tends to creep into the conversation. The long tradition of using 
medical language as illustration, metaphor and allegory in the Christian 


tradition also enables a connection to be made here. 


Fourthly, although medical science is sometimes criticised as being 
reductionistic, and the “medical model" is perceived by some as being 
unduly preoccupied with the biological aspects of physical disease, 
medicine at its best offers an holistic understanding of the problems 
encountered by a patient in context. This understanding now commonly 
refers to the "bio-psycho-sociall" model of complex disorders such as 
addiction, and increasingly also recognises a spiritual dimension to the 
problems that people encounter, and the remedies that are offered for 
them.? An holistic medical model of this kind is therefore integrative of the 
physical, psychological, social and spiritual. Given the way in which the 
Philokalia easily switches between talking about the passions in physical, 
psychological and spiritual terms, medical language would therefore appear 
to offer a promising vocabulary and conceptual framework. 

For these reasons, the word “remedy” with its implication of, but not 
exclusive reference to, a medical dimension of things will be used in this 
chapter in relation to various proposed responses to, or solutions for, the 
problem of the passions. Whilst the medical inferences of this term will be 
taken up where appropriate, they will not be allowed to exclude other (at 
times more helpful) metaphorical images of the forms that these remedies 
might take. 

This chapter will be devoted, then, to a consideration of the remedies 
offered for the passions, first within the classical tradition, then by Evagrios 
and the Desert Fathers, and finally by the Philokalia itself. 


1. The Classical Tradition 


Plato appears not to have expected that the passions could, or even should, 
be eliminated, but rather that restraint should be exercised in their 
expression, in order not to impede the process of deliberation necessary as a 
basis for rational action.” 

For Aristotle, the remedy to the passions was to be found in learning to 
respond to particular situations in a rationally appropriate way. To some 
extent this learning depends upon processes which are outside individual 
control — it is something which takes time (it is not often observed in the 
young), it depends upon upbringing and family environment in childhood, 


and it is dependent upon the wider social environment of the community. 
The task of philosophy is therefore not only concerned with individuals 
learning to manage their passions, but of creating good homes and a more 
just society.” Insofar as it is concerned with the individual, however, it is 
concerned with moderation of the passions.?* 

Moderation of the passions for Aristotle was a matter of finding the mean 
— being neither completely wanting nor excessive in respect of any 
particular passion. However, this was not simply a matter of quantity, it was 
also concerned with the nature and context of the passion: 


It is possible, for example, to feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and pleasure and pain generally, too much or too little; and both 
these are wrong. But to have these feelings at the right times on the 
right grounds towards the right people for the right motive and in the 
right way is to feel them to an intermediate, that is to the best, 
degree; and this is the mark of virtue.” 


This understanding of moderation thus allows that some passions (e.g. 
malice, shamelessness and envy) are always wrong. Similarly, some actions 
based upon passion (e.g. adultery) will always be wrong.?? 

For Aristotle, the remedy for the passions, the means of achieving the 
therapeutic goal of moderation, depends upon their responsiveness to 
reason — at least to some degree.?! Engagement in therapy for the passions 
will involve self-scrutiny, reflection and critical review.” It is thus possible 
to learn moderation — albeit within certain limits imposed by age, 
upbringing and social circumstances. This intellectual learning process is 
morally complemented by practice and the development of good habits.? 
Aristotle (taking in this respect a contrary position to Plato) also recognised 
a value in emotional catharsis** induced, for example, by music or drama. 
This therapy, which by very use of the word catharsis implies an analogy 
with medical catharsis, appears to have been based upon the idea that 
induction of emotion in a safe and appropriate context is helpful in getting 
rid of *excess" or unhealthy emotion that might otherwise cause problems. 

For the Stoics, the necessary remedy was understood as being much more 
severe. Nothing short of complete elimination of the passions would do. 
The wise person (even if wise people were rarely to be found) was one who 


is completely free of the passions. Events that would be painful for others 
are, for the wise person, merely like a grazing of the skin.? According to 
Epictetus, the spirit of such a person is “like the country on the other side of 
the moon: it is always calm there". This state of freedom from the 
passions, or apatheia, could be envisaged as a happy and god-like state of 
contemplation.’ 

Why did the Stoics believe that such a radical remedy was indicated? 
Their arguments seem to have been along the following lines:** 


1. The passions are false judgements. They are concerned with external 
objects which, pace Aristotle, are of no real value. 

2. The passions are not necessary, pace Aristotle, to motivate virtuous 
action. 

3. The passions are experienced as a state of illness. They are 
associated with often severe (emotional) pain, weakness and disability. 
This is true even of positive passions, such as joy or love, as well as 
negative states such as anger or fear. 

4. The passions represent vulnerability to an uncontrollable and 
changeable world. 

5. The passions are uncontrollable: they tend to excess, and indulgence 
in one makes us liable to others. 


The Stoics did allow for certain affective states, called eupatheiai, which 
did not need to be eliminated. These were "prudent caution", will or 
"rational wish", and a kind of joy or “rational uplift”. However, they were 
keen to emphasise that these are not passions, and they give the appearance 
more of being an apologetic against Aristotelian criticisms of Stoic apatheia 
as being a loss of all that is emotionally valuable, rather than in any way 
undermining the radical nature of the Stoic indictment of the passions. 

The remedies that the Stoics prescribed for the passions were adopted 
from various sources, including the Pythagoreans and the Cynics, as well as 
apparently innovating their own practices. The nature and practice of these 
remedies included, amongst other things, the following: ^? 


* A daily review each morning of what might be expected or achieved 
that day, and/or an evening review of one's reactions to the day's 


events 

e Observing one's own angry face in a mirror, so as to appreciate the 
ugliness of anger 

e Ascetic discipline: not eating meat, sleeping on a hard bed, avoiding 
hot baths 

* Meditation on suicide. (Seneca understood the possibility of suicide 
as always providing, in extreme circumstances, a possible final 
alternative to unvirtuous action that might otherwise be imposed by 
force of circumstances or by an evil dictator.) 

* Reflection on what is or is not within one's power. (Things that are 
outside of one's own power, in Stoic terms, are merely indifferent.) 

e Conscious and regular remembering of the impermanence of things 
(including the mortality of family and other loved ones) and 
anticipation of misfortune.*! 

. Exercise of patience in waiting by not projecting ones thoughts 
forward to what is anticipated 

* Self-distraction from emotional states 

* Inviting and exercising self-criticism 

* Learning to want only with reservation (e.g. “if Zeus wills"). 

* Relabelling: e.g. if caught up in a crowd, imagine it to be a festival, 1f 
thinking of a dead son imagine him as merely absent," or if thinking 
of an attractive woman imagine her as smelling unpleasant.“ 

* Considering the lot of others (which might either offer an example to 
follow, or else a reminder that things could be worse) 

* Living each day as if it is your last 

* Delay before acting on anger 


2. The Desert Fathers 


As has already been seen in Chapter 2, the Apophthegmata offer a 
completely unsystematic approach to the passions. However, there does 
seem to be a general sense that, although perhaps the passions should be 
entirely eliminated, in practice they are controlled or subdued rather than 
completely destroyed. Thus, for example, we find Abba Abraham 
demonstrating to a man who claims to have destroyed the passions that in 


fact he has only brought them under control, and that they still live within 
him.^ In a rather cryptic story about Abba Bessarion, his disciples relate 
that, although he passed his life in solitude “without trouble or disquiet’, 
seeming "entirely free from all the passions of the body", in company and 
in relatively more comfortable surroundings, he would weep and lament.* 

Where the possibility of eliminating the passions entirely is raised, it is 
never entirely clear that this is a possibility that can be realised in practice." 
Thus, for example, we find Abba Poemen talking about instruction of others 
as the proper task of the man who is “whole and without passions".^ But 
this saying is clearly a warning against giving instruction to others when the 
passions still linger within. It is not clear that Poemen imagines that there 
are many, or even any, such passion free people about. 

In various places, reference is made to "struggle" with the passions, or to 
the passions being brought under control. In addition to the story of Abba 
Abraham, already related (above), we find Abba Arsenius referring to the 
inner struggle that is needed in order to bring exterior passions under 
control: 


A brother questioned Abba Arsenius to hear a word of him and the 
old man said to him, 'Strive with all your might to bring your interior 
activity into accord with God, and you will overcome exterior 
passions.'^ 


Similarly, Abba Joseph talks of “reigning” over the passions," and Abba 
Pityrion, although he speaks of "banishing" demons, speaks only of 
“subduing”, “mastering”, or “controlling” the passions themselves.?? 

An interesting saying by Abba Poemen suggests that remedies for the 
passions were identified as operating at different possible levels, according 
to a four stage process through which the passions were understood to 


operate: 


Another brother questioned him in these words: ‘What does, “See 
that none of you repays evil for evil" mean?' (1 Thess. 5.15) The old 
man said to him, ‘Passions work in four stages — first, in the heart; 
secondly, in the face; thirdly, in words; and fourthly, it is essential not 
to render evil for evil in deeds. If you can purify your heart, passion 


will not come into your expression; but if it comes into your face, 
take care not to speak; but if you do speak, cut the conversation short 
in case you render evil for evil. "?! 


Apatheia, or complete elimination of the passions, can be understood here 
as being a state of purity of heart, although it 1s still not clear to what extent 
it was expected that this might ever be realised in practice. If passions 
linger in the heart they can still be prevented from exerting an influence, 
according to Abba Poemen, upon non-verbal or verbal communication with 
others, and upon actions. 

A rather different model appears to be implied in a saying by Abba 
Sisoes: 


Abba Joseph asked Abba Sisoes, ‘For how long must a man cut away 
the passions?’ The old man said to him, ‘Do you want to know how 
long?’ Abba Joseph answered, ‘Yes.’ Then the old man said to him, 
‘So long as a passion attacks you, cut it away at once.” 


Here, it would appear that apatheia might never be attainable — for the 
passions are portrayed as autonomous agents capable of continuing, or 
presumably also renewing, their attacks for as long as they choose. The 
remedy is to respond swiftly to “cut away" the passion as soon as possible 
in the face of each new attack. On the basis of this saying alone, it might be 
presumed that Abba Sisoes and Abba Poemen had rather different 
understandings of how the passions operate, with the former seeing them as 
external assailants, and the latter understanding them as situated within the 
human heart. However, in another saying attributed to Abba Sisoes, it is 
clear that he also understood them as forces operating from within, 
responsibility for which must be owned by the human agent: 


A brother asked Abba Sisoes, ‘What shall I do about the passions?’ 
The old man said, ‘Each man is tempted when he is lured and enticed 
by his own desire’ (James 1.14)? 


Elsewhere, in a saying which suggests that remedies should be varied 
according to the maturity of strength of the individual concerned, Abba 


Joseph talks of the need for some to resist attacks of the passions, and “cut 
them off", thus not allowing them entry within, whereas others may allow 
them "entry" and then fight against them within. Indeed, the latter course of 
action is described as one which brings about a strengthening of the person 
concerned. Remedies may thus be understood as operating on the basis of 
both interior and exterior models of agency. 

In that rather enigmatic fashion which is so typical of the Apophthegmata, 
the brother enquiring of Abba Sisoes, in the last quoted saying (above) who 
effectively asks what remedies he might use against the passions, is here 
told simply that they dwell within him — that they have their roots in his 
own desires. Whilst this implies that remedies must therefore be employed 
at this level, that is interiorly, it hardly gives any practical advice about 
exactly what to do. Perhaps the implied remedy is simply to be reflective 
upon what exactly his own luring and enticing desires actually are? Even 
then, the brother is not told what he should do once he identifies them. 

In fact, very few specific or direct instructions are given in the 
Apophthegmata as to what remedies should be employed against the 
passions. Control of the tongue is clearly considered to be important, and is 
mentioned more than once. Thus, Abba Agathon says: 


No passion is worse than an uncontrolled tongue, because it is the 
mother of all the passions.™ 


Again, Abba Hyperechius says: 


He who does not control his tongue when he is angry, 
will not control his passions either.” 


However, these sayings are rather circular and unspecific. If the problem is 
lack of control of the tongue, and the remedy is to control the tongue, we 
are told nothing about how to implement the remedy. 

Abba John the Dwarf offers more specific advice about the benefit of 
fasting as a means of weakening the passions. Abba Cronius, offering a 
remedy for “invisible” passions, talks of “seek[ing] after God" and 
“remember[ing] the eternal judgement’.°’ Abba Makarios offers the remedy 
(perhaps more prophylactic than curative) of not criticising others. 


Elsewhere, in a passage reminiscent of Stoic teaching on indifferents, he 
suggests that slander and praise, poverty and riches, deprivation and 
abundance should be accepted alike.” 

Another passage reminiscent of Stoicism, this time making use of the 
technique of relabelling, is found in the story of an anonymous brother who 
was tempted by lustful thoughts. In this story, the brother is said to dig up 
the corpse of his dead wife and smear her blood onto his cloak. When he 
returned to his cell, the cloak eventually began to smell. He would then say 
to himself: 


‘Look, this is what you desire. You have it now, be content.’ So he 
punished himself with the smell until his passions died down.” 


Again, the story of a hermit who burned all his fingers in order to overcome 
the temptation of lust is explicitly a Christian reminder of the fate of eternal 
torment for those who consent to passion, but it might also be taken as a 
Stoic reminder of one’s own mortality, or else as a form of self-distraction.*! 

We might conclude that remedies for the passions may be found amongst 
the sayings of the Desert Fathers, that they operate at various levels and in 
different ways, but that they are often enigmatic and unspecific. We are left 
with a clear impression that finding such remedies is important, but that in 
the end, they need continuing application. To continue with our medical 
imagery, we might say that these remedies are more like an ointment for a 
chronic skin condition than an antibiotic that will definitively eliminate an 
acute infection. 


3. Evagrios of Pontus 


In Praktikos, Evagrios identifies love and abstinence as the principal 
preventive remedy for the passions. 


The passions are naturally set in motion by the senses. When love 
and abstinence are present, they will not be set in motion; when they 
are absent, they will be set in 

motion.” 


In the Kephalaia Gnostika, he identifies knowledge as that which heals the 

nous, love as that which heals the thumos, and chastity as that which heals 

the epithumia.9 This corresponds with the general advice that he gives in 

Praktikos as an introduction to a more detailed consideration of particular 
remedies for each of the eight thoughts in turn: 


When the mind wanders, reading, vigils, and prayer bring it to a 
standstill. When desire bursts into flame, hunger, toil, and 
anachoresis extinguish it. When the irascible part becomes agitated, 
psalmody, patience, and mercy calm it.™ 


Each part of the soul, then, has its own remedies. 
In On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues, he considers the virtue opposed to 
each vice: 


Gluttony v Abstinence 

Fornication v Chastity 

Avarice v Freedom from Possessions 
Sadness v Joy 

Anger v Patience 

Acedia v Perseverance 

Vainglory v Freedom from Vainglory 
Jealousy v Freedom from Jealousy 
Pride v Humility 


е ЫН ы САЙ рге 


In each case, he lists a series of consequences, descriptions and metaphors 
applicable to the practice of the vice or virtue concerned. Here, then, the 
remedy for each vice/passion is its corresponding virtue. 

In Eight Thoughts, and in Praktikos, more specific or practical advice is 
given. Evagrios identifies practical remedies for dealing with each of the 
eight thoughts in turn (see Table 3.1). Whilst there are some parallels with 
Stoic methods (e.g. ascetic discipline and meditation on death) and 
measures based on the principles of humoural medicine (e.g. a dry diet) this 
would not appear to be an approach that is primarily attributable to the 


classical tradition. In part, it shows evidence of Judeo-Christian reasoning, 
as in the suggestion that hospitality provides a remedy for anger, based 
upon the story of Jacob and Esau.9 However, much of what is proposed 
here appears to be based upon Evagrios' own analysis of the eight thoughts. 
Thus his radical approach to avoiding contact with women, or even thinking 
about fornication, reflects his underlying philosophy that fornication is fed 
by such things in the way that oil fuels a lamp, or water feeds a plant. More 
originally, we find here his observation that one passion may be used to 
drive out another (e.g. vainglory as a remedy for fornication) or that anger 
may be turned back and used as a weapon against the demons. 
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In Praktikos, and On Thoughts, as well as in other works, Evagrios also 


offers some more general remedies for the passions: 


1. 


De 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


Observation of thoughts involves attention to the varying intensity, 
incidence, and inter-relationships of thoughts so as to better 
understand how they operate and thus be able to identify and rebuff 
them earlier.” 

Ascetic lifestyle^ is a remedy which is basic to the Evagrian system 
and is therefore discussed in virtually all his works (see also Table 3.1, 
where it is invoked as a remedy for most of the eight thoughts 
individually, although not for vainglory and pride, as it can easily 
become a new focus for these passions). 

Examination of thoughts, so that the sinful element(s) within them 
may be identified and dissipated.9^ 

Natural contemplation, especially of the relationship between 
incorporeal beings and the material world. This is only recommended 
for relatively advanced (or intermediate) practitioners.” 

Transfer of the mind from an impure thought to a pure one.” 

The importance of scripture as an Evagrian remedy for the passions 
is reflected in his writing of an entire book containing scriptural texts 
to be used against each of the eight thoughts. Antirrhetikos contains 
492 such texts, arranged in eight chapters (one for each thought), with 
a brief introduction to each, indicating the kind of thought against 
which it is considered useful." Luke Dysinger notes that some of 
these verses are directed against the demons, as a kind of exorcism, 
some are directed as prayers to God, and others (the majority) are 
directed at the tempted soul, as a kind of encouragement." 

Psalmody is understood by Evagrios as having an important role in 
preparing the mind for prayer, part of which is achieved by its effect 
of calming the passions.” This will be discussed further, below, when 
psalmody is considered as a remedy for the passions in the Philokalia. 

Evagrios describes prayer as invigorating and purifying the mind 
for the struggle against the passions/demons." However, as has 
already been seen in Chapter 1, for Evagrios, prayer is much more 
than simply a remedy for the passions. It is the goal of the Christian 


life, and the reason for which a remedy for the passions is sought in 
the first place. 


Evagrios, then, left details of a more systematic and detailed store of 
remedies for the passions than may be found in the sayings of the Desert 
Fathers. Elements of this therapeutic armamentarium show points of close 
contact with Stoic thinking. However, this should not be allowed to obscure 
the specifically Christian methods that he employed, nor that he was in 
places highly original. More especially, his remedies were radical. If the 
passions were a kind of disease, then Evagrios saw this disease as life 
threatening, and he was prepared to take all measures necessary in order to 
address it. 


4. The Philokalia 


Many and varied remedies for the passions are provided by many and 
different authors within the pages of the Philokalia. These include, for 
example, tears for sins,’ meditation on death,” the “commandment of 
love"," patient endurance," trials and sufferings,” and obedience,* as well 
as the almost ubiquitous injunctions to ascetic lifestyle, virtue and prayer. 
There is warning from Evagrios that a remedy for passion can itself become 
a раѕѕіоп,“! and instruction from Maximos the Confessor on how passions 
can be turned into remedies.? Maximos also urges that the remedies for 
different passions vary according to the cause of those passions,? and that 
some remedies may merely stop the passions from growing, whilst others 
may actually cause them to diminish. Thalassios the Libyan warns that 
some remedies are more painful to bear than others and that if we do not 
avail ourselves of those that are easy to bear, God may impose that which is 
more painful Many more such examples could be given, for there is 
hardly an author or a work included within the Philokalia that does not 
touch on this subject in one way or another. 

The Philokalia is, effectively, a compendium of remedies for the passions; 
this being an assertion which should perhaps be qualified by a reminder 
that, in the Philokalia, as in the works of Evagrios, overcoming the passions 
is merely a means to an end of a life of prayer and union with God. This 


pharmacopoeia of remedies for the passions is therefore only provided 
within the pages of the Philokalia insofar as it 15 a necessary tool to enable 
the achieving of that aim. 

What, then, are the primary remedies included within this 
pharmacopoeia? Whilst many remedies are listed, it would seem that four 
deserve especial mention and that most of the rest fall under one or other of 
these headings: 


1. A practical life of asceticism and virtue 
2. Watchfulness 

3. Psalmody 

4. Prayer 


These will now be considered in turn. 


1. The Practical Life 


Running throughout the Philokalia is a basic assumption that victory over 
the passions depends upon an ascetic way of life. This emphasises both 
renunciation of basic comforts and pleasures, such as food, sleep and 
possessions, and also pursuit of a practical life of virtue. Whilst many of the 
works were clearly written primarily with monks in mind, references to life 
in the world make clear that a similar principle is expected of lay people as 
well. 

As has already been noted in Chapter 1, the Philokalia opens within the 
tradition of the Desert Fathers which (as we have seen) strongly emphasised 
an ascetic way of life. The first four works included in the Greek edition 
were all originally considered to have arisen within this tradition.*° The 
third text originally included in the Greek Philokalia (the second in the 
English translation) was Evagrios’ Foundations*’, which, as we have also 
seen, provides an introduction to the basics of the ascetical life that 
Evagrios espoused for combating the eight thoughts and, eventually, finding 
inner stillness, or hesychia. This emphasis upon a practical life of 
asceticism and virtue, established at the outset, and drawn from the desert 
tradition, continues throughout the Philokalia although, unsurprisingly, 


emphases vary slightly from place to place. It may therefore be helpful to 
take just one example from each of the subsequent volumes of the 
Philokalia. 


a. Maximos the Confessor 


Maximos urges obedience and practice of virtue as important for those who 
have “just begun to follow a holy way of life”. For the body “entangled in 
the defilements of the passions", he urges active pursuit of the virtuous life, 
and passive acceptance of the sufferings that God allows for our good.* He 
is a little more cautious about some aspects of asceticism. He sees it as 
unduly focussed upon the body and limited in value.?? But this appears to be 
more reflective of a concern to ensure moderation and balance than of any 
suggestion that he disagrees with the underlying tradition. Like Evagrios 
(by whom he was strongly influenced) he warns, for example, that laxity 
about diet and encounters with women easily lead to thoughts of 
unchastity.?! 

For Maximos, ascetical practice is founded upon the theology of self- 
emptying (kenosis) of the Logos in Christ. Thus, in On the Lord 5 Prayer, 
writing of those who attain to the grace of deification, he writes: 


by emptying themselves of the passions they lay hold of the divine to 
the same degree as that to which, deliberately emptying Himself of 
His own sublime glory, the Logos of God truly became man.” 


For Maximos, the aspects of asceticism concerned with renunciation are 
"virtues of the body" and those concerned with acquisition of virtue are 
“virtues of the soul": 


There are virtues of the body and virtues of the soul. Those of the 
body include fasting, vigils, sleeping on the ground, ministering to 
people's needs, working with one's hands so as not to be a burden or 
in order to give to others (cf. 1 Thess. 2:9, Ephes. 4:28). Those of the 
soul include love, long-suffering, gentleness, self-control and prayer 
(cf. Gal, 5:22). 


Although Maximos adopts much of the Evagrian schema of the spiritual 
life, a major difference is the great emphasis which he places upon the 
virtue of love. For Maximos, the remedy for the passions is not simply their 
elimination, but rather their complete transformation and reintegration.” 
For Maximos, apatheia is a state of love, and love is itself a passion — but a 
holy and blessed one: 
Just as passion-free thought of human things does not compel the 
intellect to scorn divine things, so passion-free knowledge of divine 
things does not fully persuade it to scorn human things. For in this 
world truth exists in shadows and conjectures. That is why there is 
need for the blessed passion of holy love, which binds the intellect to 
spiritual contemplation and persuades it to prefer what is immaterial 
to what is material, and what is intelligible and divine to what is 
apprehended by the senses.” 


b. Peter of Damaskos 


Volume 3 of the Philokalia is dominated by Book I and Book II of the works 
of Peter of Damaskos (eleventh/twelfth century), which amount to a mini- 
Philokalia within the Philokalia itself. After the introduction to Book J, 
Peter begins by considering the Seven Forms of Bodily Discipline.” The 
first three of these forms of discipline are removal from the distractions of 
human society, moderate fasting, and moderate vigils. Later, in regard to 
fasting, he clarifies what is meant here by “moderation”: 


It is abstention and dissipation that bring on illness, while self- 
control and a change of foods each day are conducive to health. The 
body then remains impervious to pleasure and sickness and co- 
operates in the acquisition of the virtues.” 


Peter also includes in Book / a discourse on The Bodily Virtues as Tools for 
the Acquisition of the Virtues of the Soul.” Here, he links “excision of 
desires” with ascetic practice and other tools necessary for the acquisition 
of virtue. However, it is in a Short Discourse on the Acquisition of the 
Virtues and on Abstinence from the Passions” that we get a more detailed 
idea of the kinds of things that Peter expects his reader to engage in as 


remedies for the passions. In the space of only slightly more than two 
pages, he includes under this heading: 


e Spiritual reading in stillness 

* The thought of death 

e Self-reproach 

* The excising of our own will 

e Solitary life 

* Meditation 

* Reflection on God's gifts 

* Reflection on our own wickedness 

* Trials and temptations 

* Avoidance of excess and deficiency 

* Humility 

• Abandoning every personal thought and desire 
e Pure prayer 

* Endurance of affliction 

* Trying for one day to do something good 

* To bear with the neighbour who wrongs us 
* Faith, hope and love 


In Book П, under the title Mortification of the Passions," Peter urges 
detachment from material things through mortification of the body. For 
Peter, overcoming the passions is inextricably linked with overcoming the 
attraction to sensory objects.'?' Desire for comfort from such things is “non- 
spiritual" and in conflict with the life of virtue.'? But, it is not that these 
things are bad in themselves and, like Maximos, his view of the passions is 
not entirely negative. Indeed, for the one who has restraint and judgement, 
it is possible: 


to discern the intention of God hidden in the six passions that 
surround him — those, that is, above him and below, to his right and 
to his left, within him and without. Whether it relates to the practice 
of the virtues or to spiritual knowledge, there is some good purpose 
lying within the six passions that oppose him. '?? 


c. Gregory of Sinai: On Commandments & Doctrines 


In Volume 4, a work of Gregory of Sinai (c.1265-1346) is included under 
the title On Commandments and Doctrines, Warnings and Promises; on 
Thoughts, Passions and Virtues, and also on Stillness and Prayer: One 
Hundred and Thirty-Seven Texts."^ In this work, Gregory proposes for the 
would-be hesychast a demanding regime of fasting, night vigils and prayer, 
built upon a foundation of five virtues: silence, self-control, vigilance, 
humility and patience. Thus, for example, he advises: 


A pound of bread is sufficient for anyone aspiring to attain the state 
of inner stillness. You may drink two cups of undiluted wine and 
three of water. Your food should consist of whatever is at hand — not 
whatever your natural craving seeks, but what providence provides, 
to be eaten sparingly. The best and shortest guiding rule for those 
who wish to live as they should is to maintain the threefold all- 
embracing practices of fasting, vigilance and prayer, for these 
provide a most powerful support for all the other virtues.'”° 


Perhaps not surprisingly given the austerity of this regime, he notes that it 15 
not uncommon for those on the spiritual path to find ascetic practice hard. 
For these, he recommends obedience as a virtue that will provide an 
effective remedy for the passions." But the one who has achieved union 
with God, who 15 a “гие friend of God", he understands as being one who 
will have undergone ascetic purification, as well as noetic contemplation. "°S 
For those who refuse ascetic discipline, the danger is that of delusion due to 
unchecked self-indulgence. Such individuals imagine that they are 
recipients of divine revelation when, in fact, they are “intoxicated and 
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befuddled with passion". 
d. Kallistos and Ignatius: Directions to Hesychasts 


Finally, in Volume 5, we find that Kallistos (d.1397) and Ignatius 
(fourteenth century), in their Directions to Hesychasts,''° in charting the 
path to pure prayer and passionlessness, emphasise (amongst other things) 
the need for ascetic practice and a practical life of virtue as more or less 


fundamental first steps. Divine grace remains present in all who have been 
baptised, they say, but is "buried under the passions”.'!! The solution is to 
strive to keep the commandments, a striving which is met with God's grace 
to help us. In particular, Kallistos and Ignatius emphasise the importance of 
striving after three virtues within which, they argue, all the others are 
subsumed: faith, love, and peace. They also especially recommend 
complete obedience to a well-chosen spiritual guide, self-renunciation, 
silence and solitude, and an ascetic regime including a meagre diet and 
limited sleep. 


e. The Practical Life: Some Conclusions 


Throughout the Philokalia, then, ascetic lifestyle and pursuit of a practical 
life of virtue are emphasised as fundamental remedies for the passions. At 
times, it can seem as though there is a circularity in the argument. People 
are not virtuous because of the passions — they must therefore be virtuous in 
order to defeat the passions. However, this apparent circularity overlooks 
both the grace of God and the importance of self-control. Thus, for 
example, Maximos writes: 


The person who has come to know the weakness of human nature 
has gained experience of divine power. Such a man, having achieved 
some things and eager to achieve others through this divine power, 
never belittles anyone. For he knows that just as God has helped him 
and freed him from many passions and difficulties, so, when God 
wishes, He is able to help all men, especially those pursuing the 
spiritual way for His sake. And if in His providence He does not 
deliver all men together from their passions, yet like a good and 
loving physician He heals with individual treatment each of those 
who are trying to make progress.'" 


There is, of course, a danger of passivity if we imagine, then, that there is 
nothing that we can do but hope and pray for God's grace. But Maximos 
argues that God heals those “who are trying to make progress". Similarly, in 
the /ntroduction to Book I of his Treasury of Divine Knowledge, Peter of 


Damaskos emphasises the importance of divinely bestowed knowledge, 
which reminds us of the divine commandments, and in addition: 


alongside this knowledge, there is our capacity to choose. This is the 
beginning of our salvation; by our free choice we abandon our own 
wishes and thoughts and do what God wishes and thinks. If we 
succeed in doing this, there is no object, no activity or place in the 
whole of creation that can prevent us from becoming what God from 
the beginning has wished us to be: that is to say, according to His 
image and likeness, gods by adoption through grace, dispassionate, 
just, good and wise....!? 


Gregory of Sinai also recognises that a combination of human effort and 
divine grace is required. Appearing if anything to err towards a view that 
grace alone may be all that is needed in some cases, he warns against any 
shadows of virtue that lack that grace: 


The pursuit of the virtues through one's own efforts does not confer 
complete strength on the soul unless grace transforms them into an 
essential inner disposition. Each virtue is endowed with its own 
specific gift of grace, its own particular energy, and thus possesses 
the capacity to produce such a disposition and blessed state in those 
who attain it even when they have not consciously sought for any 
such state. Once a virtue has been bestowed on us it remains 
unchanged and unfailing. For just as a living soul activates the 
body's members, so the grace of the Holy Spirit activates the virtues. 
Without such grace the whole bevy of the virtues is moribund; and in 
those who appear to have attained them, or to be in the way of 
attaining them, solely through their own efforts they are but shadows 
and prefigurations of beauty, not the reality itself.''^ 


The truly beautiful, then, 1s that virtue which arises where human choice 
and striving meld with the grace of God. In this is to be found the first 
remedy for the passions that the Philokalia recommends. 


1i. Watchfulness 


Watchfulness (nh/yij) is another remedy for the passions which clearly 
builds upon the Evagrian tradition, and which permeates many, if not most, 
of the pages of the Philokalia. Indeed, the full title of the Greek Philokalia 
is “The Philokalia of the Niptic Fathers".'? In other words, watchfulness 
(*nipsis") is almost a defining characteristic of the texts of the Philokalia, 
and one wonders whether the concept may not have been amongst the 
criteria that, by design or consensus, determined inclusion of particular 
texts within its pages. 

Watchfulness is defined by the English translators of the Philokalia as: 
literally, the opposite to a state of drunken stupor; hence spiritual 
sobriety, alertness, vigilance. It signifies an attitude of attentiveness 
(prosoch, — prosochi), whereby one keeps watch over one's inward 
thoughts and fantasies (q.v.), maintaining guard over the heart and 
intellect (fulakh. kardi,aj/ nou/ — phylaki kardias/nou; th,rhsij 
kardi,aj/ nou/ — tirisis kardias/nou).''° 


The author of a thirteenth century text attributed in the Philokalia to 
Symeon the New Theologian!” notes that essentially the same practices are 
variously referred to as: 


* Attentiveness 

* Guarding of the heart 

* Guarding of the intellect 
* Investigation of thoughts 
e Rebuttal 

e Stillness of the heart 

e Watchfulness 


Nikiphoros the Monk (thirteenth century)! produces a slightly different 
list of synonyms, and indicates that the list is not complete: 


e Attentiveness 
* Custody of the heart 


e Guarding of the intellect 
e Noetic stillness 
e Watchfulness 


Similarly, the English translators of the Philokalia suggest that 
watchfulness, inner attentiveness, and guarding of the intellect are “virtually 
synonymous".!? However, there are hints in places that some of these terms 
should be distinguished. 

Hesychios the Priest (?eighth or ninth century) hints that watchfulness and 
guarding of the intellect may be distinguished by absence of mental images 
associated with the latter." More importantly, he also distinguishes 
between watchfulness and rebuttal: 


It is the task of unceasing watchfulness — and one of great benefit 
and help to the soul — to see the mental images of evil thoughts as 
soon as they are formed in the intellect. The task of rebuttal is to 
counter and expose such thoughts when they attempt to infiltrate our 
intellect in the form of an image of some material thing." 


Similarly, the English translators of the Philokalia define rebuttal 
(avntilogi,a, avnti,rrhsi]) as: 


the repulsing of a demon or demonic thought at the moment of 
provocation (q.v.); or, in a more general sense, the bridling of evil 
thoughts.” 


It seems that rebuttal at least, then, might denote a process of countering, 
repulsing or bridling evil thoughts, rather than simply being attentive to, or 
being vigilant in observation of, such thoughts. However, differences 
between the other terms (especially watchfulness and guarding of the 
heart/intellect, the most commonly used) are less clear. 

Four texts from the Philokalia on watchfulness will be considered here: 


1. Watchfulness & Holiness by Hesychios the Priest (?eighth or ninth 
century) 


2 Forty Texts on Watchfulness by Philotheos of Sinai (?ninth or tenth 
century) 

3. Three Methods of Prayer, which is attributed to Symeon the New 
Theologian (942-1022) but is actually by an anonymous author (?tenth 
or eleventh century) 

4. Watchfulness & Guarding by Nikiphoros the Monk (thirteenth 
century) 


In passing, however, it is interesting to note that the Extracts from the Texts 
on Watchfulness, by Evagrios, included in the first volume of the 
Philokalia, is actually a compilation of texts taken from Praktikos.'*? These 
texts are, in fact, more about the practical and ascetic life than about 
watchfulness in the specific sense defined above. As we shall see, ascetic 
practice is, more or less, considered by other authors in the Philokalia as a 
foundation for watchfulness. We might speculate, therefore, that Nikodimos 
and Makarios wanted readers of the Philokalia to understand watchfulness 
broadly, and for it to be understood that the practical life is a foundation for 
watchfulness in the specific sense. Nonetheless, the selection of five 
paragraphs from the 100 paragraphs of Praktikos, and their reordering 
under this particular heading, is curious."^ 


a. Hesychios the Priest: Watchfulness & Holiness 


Watchfulness and Holiness, by Hesychios the Priest, is an important 
contribution to the Philokalia on the subject of watchfulness. Hesychios 
opens this work with a sweeping vista of the landscape that watchfulness 
Surveys: 


Watchfulness is a spiritual method which, if sedulously practised 
over a long period, completely frees us with God's help from 
impassioned thoughts, impassioned words and evil actions. It leads, 
in so far as this is possible, to a sure knowledge of the 
inapprehensible God, and helps us to penetrate the divine and hidden 
mysteries. It enables us to fulfil every divine commandment in the 
Old and New Testaments and bestows upon us every blessing of the 
age to come. It is, in the true sense, purity of heart, a state blessed by 


Christ when He says: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God’ (Matt. 5:8); and one which, because of its spiritual nobility and 
beauty — or, rather, because of our negligence — is now extremely 
rare among monks. Because this is its nature, watchfulness is to be 
bought only at a great price. But once established in us, it guides us 
to a true and holy way of life. It teaches us how to activate the three 
aspects of our soul correctly, and how to keep a firm guard over the 
senses. It promotes the daily growth of the four principal virtues, and 
is the basis of our contemplation."? 


As the English translators note, this is a broad definition."* As Hesychios 
himself notes, it “is a way [of] embracing every virtue".?" He clearly 
considers it fundamental to the whole monastic vocation, for he later says: 
“А true monk is one who has achieved watchfulness; and he who is truly 
watchful is a monk in his һеагї”.! He sees watchfulness as beginning with 
ascetic practice, and as involving (or perhaps culminating in) hesychastic 
stillness. 


The fruit starts in the flower; and the guarding of the intellect begins 
with self-control in food and drink, the rejection of all evil thoughts 
and abstention from them, and stillness of heart.'? 


For Hesychios, watchfulness is a remedy for the passions, but it is also 
much more than this: it is the gateway to contemplative prayer and opens 
the way to a vision of the divine light.'°° 

At the core, Hesychios describes watchfulness as a process of self 
awareness, and attentiveness to one's own thoughts: 


Watchfulness is a continual fixing and halting of thought at the 
entrance to the heart. In this way predatory and murderous thoughts 
are marked down as they approach and what they say and do is 
noted; and we can see in what specious and delusive form the 
demons are trying to deceive the intellect. If we are conscientious in 
this, we can gain much experience and knowledge of spiritual 
warfare. P! 


Although some attempts within the Philokalia to find a scriptural basis for 
this practice might seem very allegorical,? Hesychios appeals to Christ's 
temptation in the wilderness as the model for Christians to follow." 
Hesychios identifies five methods of watchfulness:"^ 


1. “closely scrutinizing every mental image or provocation" 

2. “freeing the heart from all thoughts, keeping it profoundly silent and 
still, and in praying" 

3. "continually and humbly calling upon the Lord Jesus Christ for 
help" 

4. “always to have the thought of death in one's mind" 

5. "to fix one's gaze on heaven and to pay no attention to anything 
material" 


Hesychios later gives a more detailed account of how some of these 
methods might work: 


Now when the provocation has taken the form of a mental image of a 
sensory object, the evil thought behind it can be identified. For 
instance, if the image is of the face of someone who has angered us, 
or of a beautiful woman, or of gold or silver, it can at once be shown 
that it is the thought of rancour, or of unchastity, or of avarice that 
fills our heart with fantasies. And if our intellect is experienced, 
well-trained and used to guarding itself; and to examining clearly and 
openly the seductive fantasies and deceits of the demons, it will 
instantly *quench the fiery darts of the devil" (cf. Eph. 6:16), counter- 
attacking by means of its power of rebuttal and the Jesus Prayer. It 
will not allow the impassioned fantasy to consort with it or allow our 
thoughts passionately to conform themselves to the fantasy, or to 
become intimate with it, or be distracted by it, or give assent to it. If 
anything like this happens, then evil actions will follow as surely as 
night follows day." 


Watchfulness thus provides a mental remedy against the process of the 
passions. In this case, a number of stages might be identified:'*° 


l. Awareness of a mental image, or "fantasy" 

2. Recognition that, behind this image, there lays an evil thought, or 
passion 

3. Response by way of “rebuttal”, or mental rejection of the 
thought/image — including a resistance to dwelling on it, being 
distracted by it, giving assent to it, or in any other way engaging with 
it 

4. Response by way of prayer (in this case, the Jesus Prayer — which 
we will consider later) 


Hesychios later emphasises that following the first three of these stages 
alone would be insufficient. He considers invocation of the name of Jesus to 
be vital to the whole process." 


b. Philotheos of Sinai: Forty Texts on Watchfulness 


Whilst Philotheos of Sinai, like Hesychios, recognises watchfulness as 
being a remedy for the passions, he sees it as much more than just this. Like 
Hesychios, he finds its beginnings in ascetic practice, and its end in a vision 
of contemplative prayer: 


If, then, we seek — by guarding our intellect and by inner 
watchfulness — to engage in the noetic work that is the true 
philosophy in Christ, we must begin by exercising self-control with 
regard to our food, eating and drinking as little as possible. 
Watchfulness may fittingly be called a path leading both to the 
kingdom within us and to that which is to be; while noetic work, 
which trains and purifies the intellect and changes it from an 
impassioned state to a state of dispassion, 1s like a window full of 
light through which God looks, revealing Himself to the intellect."* 


It is this vision of contemplative prayer, or to use Philotheos’ own 
terminology this “noetic vision" or “perfect remembrance of God in [the] 
heart", with which he opens his Forty Texts and this is, for him, the goal of 
watchfulness.'?? 

Philotheos'^ identifies three “gateways” to watchfulness: 


1. “Silencing of [the] tongue" (“Nothing is more unsettling than 
talkativeness and more pernicious than an unbridled tongue, disruptive 
as it is of the soul’s proper state."!^!) 

2. “balanced self-control in food and drink” 

3. “ceaseless mindfulness of death” 


Although he does not refer to it as a “gateway”, Philotheos also considers 
humility to be a fundamental requirement. In order to engender this, he 
encourages the remembrance of sins, mindfulness of death, remembrance of 
Christ's passion, and review of God's blessings.'” 

Philotheos also shares with Hesychios a Christological emphasis, and he 
combines this with a vivid depiction of the mental turmoil that watchfulness 
seeks to address: 


Be extremely strict in guarding your intellect. When you perceive an 
evil thought, rebut it and immediately call upon Christ to defend you; 
and while you are still speaking, Jesus in His gentle love will say: 
‘Behold, I am by your side ready to help you.’ When this whole 
detachment of the enemy has been put out of action through prayer, 
again turn your attention to your intellect. There you will see a 
succession of waves worse than before, with the soul swimming 
among them. But again, awakened by His disciple, Jesus as God will 
rebuke the winds of evil (cf. Matt. 8:23-27). Having found respite for 
an hour perhaps, or for a moment, glorify Him who has saved you, 
and meditate on death.'^ 
It has been suggested that Philotheos has a greater emphasis on bodily 
ascetic practice in his account of watchfulness, as compared with that of 
Hesychios."^ However, the similarities between these two accounts аге 
much greater than any differences. 


c. [Symeon the New Theologian]: Three Methods of Prayer 
The author of Three Methods of Prayer!/? offers a somewhat different 


account to Hesychios and Philotheos. The first two methods of prayer 
described by the author of this work fail to address the need to guard the 


heart. The first method turns the focus of the intellect heavenwards and, in 
the opinion of the author, leads inevitably to pride and delusion. The second 
turns the focus of the intellect inward and away from sensory things. Here, 
the author sees again the danger of self-esteem, but with no peace or end to 
the mental conflict that is entailed, for it fails “to observe the enemies who 
attack from within". '^ó 

The third method of prayer, which the author of this work enthusiastically 
endorses, begins with obedience to a spiritual guide and attention to purity 
of conscience. Having addressed these rather important preliminaries, the 
author turns to a description of the characteristics of attentiveness: 


True and unerring attentiveness and prayer mean that the intellect 
keeps watch over the heart while it prays; it should always be on 
patrol within the heart, and from within — from the depths of the 
heart — it should offer up its prayers to God. Once it has tasted within 
the heart that the Lord is bountiful (cf. Ps. 34:8. LXX), then the 
intellect will have no desire to leave the heart, and it will repeat the 
words of the Apostle Peter, ‘It is good for us to be here’ (Matt. 17:4). 
It will keep watch always within the heart, repulsing and expelling 
all thoughts sown there by the enemy. To those who have no 
knowledge of this practice it appears extremely harsh and arduous; 
and indeed it is oppressive and laborious, not only to the uninitiated, 
but also to those who, although genuinely experienced, have not yet 
felt the delight to be found in the depths of the heart. But those who 
have savoured this delight proclaim with St Paul, ‘Who will separate 
us from the love of Christ?’ (Rom. 8:35).!#7 
The scriptural basis for this approach is built upon references to the 
teaching of Christ in Matthew’s gospel — particularly on the evil thoughts 
that proceed from the heart (Matthew 15:19-20) and Jesus’ injunction to the 
Pharisees on the need for inner cleanliness (Matthew 23:26). On the basis of 
this teaching, he claims, the holy fathers: 


abandoned all other forms of spiritual labour and concentrated 
wholly on this one task of guarding the heart, convinced that through 
this practice they would also possess every other virtue, whereas 
without it no virtue could be firmly established." 


This author thus places guarding of the heart as the necessary 
precondition for attaining virtue. It is not simply one remedy for the 
passions, but rather the remedy, or at least the remedy which must be 
applied before any other remedies can be expected to produce any real or 
lasting benefit. Accordingly, at the end of the work, when the author 
describes four stages of the spiritual life, guarding of the heart is the first 
and fundamental stage: ^? 


1. Curtailment of the passions (guarding of the heart) — the stage of 
beginners 

2. Practice of psalmody — referred to as growing up “spiritually from 
adolescence to youth" 

3. Persevering in prayer — "the spiritual transition from youth to 
manhood" 

4. Undeviating absorption in contemplation — the stage of “the old man 
with grey hairs" 


As a means of facilitating guarding of the heart, the author describes a 
technique of prayer that gives attention to bodily posture, breathing, and an 
inner searching with the intellect, *so as to find the place of the heart, where 
all the powers of the soul reside".?' Once this state has been achieved, 
distractive thoughts are driven away and destroyed by invocation of Jesus 
Christ. 


d. Nikiphoros the Monk: Watchfulness & Guarding 


Our fourth example of a text in the Philokalia that is dedicated to 
watchfulness begins with a collection of extracts from writings of the saints, 
including an extract from Athanasius’ Life of Antony the Great, other lives 
and writings of the desert fathers, a brief compilation of extracts from John 
Climacus' Ladder of Divine Ascent, and also extracts of several other works 
included in the PAilokalia." These writings generally endorse the 
importance of watchfulness, rather than providing much detail about what 
exactly it entails. There then follows a brief account “From Nikiphoros 
Himself". 


Nikiphoros describes attentiveness'™ as follows: 


Attentiveness is the sign of true repentance. It is the soul's 
restoration, hatred of the world, and return to God. It is rejection of 
sin and recovery of virtue. It is the unreserved assurance that our sins 
are forgiven. It is the beginning of contemplation or, rather, its 
presupposition, for through it God, descrying its presence in us 
reveals Himself to the intellect. It is serenity of intellect or, rather, the 
repose bestowed on the soul through God's mercy. It is the subjection 
of our thoughts, the palace of the mindfulness of God, the stronghold 
that enables us patiently to accept all that befalls. It is the ground of 
faith, hope and love. For if you do not have faith you cannot endure 
the outward afflictions that assail you; and if you do not bear them 
gladly you cannot say to the Lord, *Thou art my helper and my 
refuge’ (Ps 91:2). 


This is clearly a very broad picture of what watchfulness entails. It provides 
none of the detail about the inner experience of watchfulness that is found 
in Hesychios or Philotheos, but rather speaks in metaphors of *the palace of 
the mindfulness of God" and “the stronghold that enables us patiently to 
accept all that befalls”. It would appear that Nikiphoros expects that details 
will be filled in by face to face instruction from a teacher, and this is 
confirmed by his subsequent reference to the importance of finding such a 
spiritual guide. 

Nikiphoros goes on to describe (apparently for the benefit of those who 
cannot find a suitable guide or teacher) a psychosomatic technique of prayer 
which is not dissimilar to that described by the author of Three Methods of 
Prayer (see above). However, Nikiphoros is rather more anatomically 
specific. After describing the function of the heart (according to humoural 
theory) in maintaining homeostasis of body temperature, he continues: 


concentrate your intellect, and lead it into the respiratory passage 
through which your breath passes into your heart. Put pressure on 
your intellect and compel it to descend with your inhaled breath into 
your heart. Once it has entered there, what follows will be neither 
dismal nor glum. Just as a man, after being far away from home, on 


his return is overjoyed at being with his wife and children again, so 
the intellect, once it is united with the soul, is filled with 
indescribable delight." 


Once the intellect is “firmly established in the heart", Nikiphoros 
recommends repetition of, and meditation on, the Jesus Prayer (which we 
shall discuss further, below).'°’ This, he says, will protect the intellect from 
distraction, protect it against attacks of the demons, and increase its love for 
God.’ 

This process is clearly more similar to that of the author of Three Methods 
of Prayer than it is to either of the accounts of Hesychios or Philotheos. As 
the English translators of the Philokalia speculate, it is likely that the 
method had a long history on Mount Athos prior to being written down first 
by Nikiphoros and then others (including the author of Three Methods of 
Prayer). 

The scriptural support adduced by Nikiphoros is (cf. Luke 17:21) “the 
kingdom of heaven is within us”. The emphasis in the process that he 
describes is correspondingly more on the location of the intellect in the 
heart, and by this means finding God within, than it is on mental vigilance 
and guarding against distractive thoughts (although these elements are not 
entirely lacking). 

The text as a whole clearly still understands watchfulness as a remedy for 
the passions. However, this is largely expressed in the anthology of other 
writings with which it begins. Nikiphoros himself does not speak of this 
aspect, except to refer to it (in only one place, in the introduction) as a 
means to achieve dispassion.'? Rather, one is left with the impression that 
the (very long) opening sentence summarises the primary purpose of 
watchfulness in Nikiphoros’ understanding: 


to attain the wondrous divine illumination of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; to experience in your heart the supracelestial fire and to be 


consciously reconciled with God....'®! 


e. Watchfulness: Some Conclusions 


What conclusions may we draw, then, in regard to these four different 
accounts of watchfulness? 

Firstly, we must note the holistic understanding that each of these authors 
brings. Bodily concerns are not neglected. For Hesychios and (especially) 
Philotheos this is found in the ascetic context within which watchfulness is 
firmly located. For the author of the Three Methods of Prayer, and for 
Nikiphoros, the somatic elements of their methods of prayer (posture and 
breathing in particular) ensure that this is not seen as a purely psychological 
or spiritual exercise. All four authors also emphasise psychological 
processes. Although this is more evident in the first three as a process of 
mental vigilance over thoughts, it is represented by Nikiphoros as a concern 
with bringing the intellect to reside in the heart. But none of these authors 
describe a purely psychosomatic process. In each case, prayer 1s seen as a 
vital component of watchfulness, and this receives a particular 
Christological emphasise from Hesychios and Philotheos. 

Secondly, watchfulness is clearly described in various ways, and with 
varying emphasis by different authors within the Philokalia. This is evident 
in the theological and scriptural under-pinning of the process, in 
descriptions of it, and in methods prescribed for its realisation. Doubtless, 
had more examples been considered here, we might have identified even 
greater variety. 

Thirdly, watchfulness is clearly an important remedy for the passions. 
This is set in the context of a vision or goal of contemplative prayer, and is 
not an end in itself. However, there is no doubt that watchfulness is 
perceived as a powerful remedy, which the Philokalia highly commends. 


iii. Psalmody 


We have already noted in passing (above) that psalmody was one of the 
remedies for the passions prescribed by Evagrios. Evagrios listed psalmody 
(along with longsuffering and compassion) as being of particular value as a 
remedy for passions associated with the incensive power of the soul (the 
thumos), and one of the texts in which he makes this link is included in the 
Philokalia.'* 


Apart from some quotations from Psalms by Isaiah the Solitary, Evagrios 
is the first contributor to the Philokalia to address psalmody as a remedy for 
the passions. Given also the importance of the Evagrian tradition generally 
as formative of the authors of the Philokalia, it will therefore be helpful to 
give some further consideration to what Evagrios has to say on this subject. 

Five principal texts by Evagrios on psalmody are extant, and four of these, 
from On Prayer, are included in the PAilokalia.'? The relevant passage in 
which these four texts appear (taken here from the English translation of the 
Philokalia) is as follows: 


82. Pray gently and calmly, sing with understanding and rhythm; 
then you will soar like a young eagle high in the heavens. 

83. Psalmody calms the passions and curbs the uncontrolled impulses 
in the body; and prayer enables the intellect to activate its own 
energy. 

84. Prayer is the energy which accords with the dignity of the 
intellect; it is the intellect's true and highest activity. 

85. Psalmody appertains to the wisdom of the world of multiplicity; 
prayer is the prelude to the immaterial knowledge of the One. 

86. Spiritual knowledge has great beauty: it 1s the helpmate of prayer, 
awakening the noetic power of the intellect to contemplation of 
divine knowledge. 

87. If you have not yet received the gift of prayer or psalmody, 
persevere patiently and you will receive it.'^ 


The immediately preceding chapters of On Prayer are concerned with the 
importance of imageless prayer (66-73) and the assistance offered by angels 
to those who pray (74-81). The chapters in question (82-87, and particularly 
82, 83, 85 and 87) then turn to the relationship between psalmody and 
prayer. The theme of prayer is continued in Chapter 88. Chapters 89-105 
are concerned with various kinds of trials and sufferings, including attacks 
of the demons.'® 

Dysinger's helpful commentary on this passage'™ concludes that it shows 
how Evagrios understood psalmody and prayer as mutually supportive. He 
argues that it shows psalmody as preparing the whole person (body, soul 
and nous) for prayer. One aspect of the support that psalmody provides for 


prayer (although by no means the only consideration here) is its remedial 
effect against the passions. 

A key word here, in Chapter 82, is “rhythmically” (euvru,qmwj). This 
adverb has been variously translated as “with rhythm" (as here, in the 
Philokalia), *with good rhythm", *with attention to the requirements of 
music", “in a well ordered way", or “well rhythmed".'*" Whilst the primary 
reference is to the proper cadence and rhythm of chanting the psalms, it 
seems possible (if not likely) that Evagrios is also hinting at an inner 
harmony of psalmody which parallels the calmness of prayer. 

In Chapter 83, Evagrios uses the verb kateuna,zw to indicate the calming 
effect of psalmody on the passions. This can mean “о put to bed", “о lull 
[to sleep]", “to quiet or calm", or (in theological usage) “to appease”. It can 
also refer to the soothing of a wound or physical disorder, the soothing of 
emotions, and the soothing effect of music. There would appear to be 
allusions here to an ancient pagan understanding of the soothing effects of 
music on animals, and on the irrational part of the human soul, which was 
taken up by the Christian tradition. Evagrios’ use of the term in this way is 
consistent with similar usage by Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. 

Another key term in Chapter 83 is avkrasia. This may variously be 
translated “uncontrolled impulses” (as here), “intemperance”, or 
“imbalance”. In the Septuagint and New Testament it invariably refers to 
lack of self-control or self-indulgence. It is thus the vice opposed to the 
virtue of temperance, a vice of indulgence or excess. However, there is an 
alternative possible meaning, which is less common and more specific. 
Here, in a more physiological, psychological or medical sense, it can mean 
"bad mixture", “failure of mixture", “disharmony” or “imbalance”. This 
imbalance would then be taken to refer to an imbalance of the four 
humours, or incomplete digestion of food. This usage is not common in 
Christian texts. However, given Evagrios' proclivity for medical metaphors, 
it cannot be ruled out. Thus, psalmody may be understood as exerting either 
a moral or a physical/psychological restoration of balance, or perhaps 
both.!? 

Evagrios understood anger as a “boiling up” of the thumos, or incensive 
power,'” a definition which draws on elements of definitions previously 
offered by Plato, Aristotle and Galen."' In various places, Evagrios links 
psalmody specifically with calming of the thumos.'” In Antirrhetikos, 


Evagrios specifically describes the effect of psalmody as an effect on 
temperament (that is kra/si] or humoural balance, in this translation 
“condition of the body”): 


Against the soul that does not know that the melody that 
accompanies the Psalms alters the condition of the body and drives 
away the demon that touches it on the back, chills its sinews, and 
troubles all its members: 

And it happened that when the evil spirit was upon Saul, David 
took his harp and played with his hand, and Saul was refreshed, and 
it was good with him, and the evil spirit departed from him (1 Kgdms 
16:23)" 


Psalmody thus appears to have been understood by Evagrios as exerting a 
remedial effect, at least on passions of the incensive part of the soul, via a 
soothing influence which restored humoural balance. The remedy for 
passions of the thumos that Evagrios found in the practice of psalmody was 
important not only because of its direct effect on these passions, but also 
because a restored thumos itself has a part to play in combating the 
passions. Anger, properly directed against the demons, used “in accordance 
with nature", is thus itself a remedy for the passions. ^ 

However, Evagrios perceived the Psalms as being a remedy for the 
passions in at least two further ways. The first of these is hinted at in 
Chapter 85 of On Prayer. Here, psalmody is associated with the multiplicity 
of the created order, and prayer with the divine unity. The multiplicity 
(poi,kiloj), or diversity, of the created order is understood by Evagrios as a 
manifestation of divine wisdom (cf. Ephesians 3:10: h` polupoi,kiloj sofi,a 
tou/ qeou/). In Dysinger's translation of this chapter, this is referred to as 
“multiform wisdom”.'” Multiform wisdom appears to be understood by 
Evagrios as denoting the opportunity that the Psalms afford for 
contemplation of God through the logoi (meanings) concealed behind the 
appearance of created things. However, created things also have the 
potential to provide distractions during prayer. Pure prayer, for Evagrios, is 
without any images of such things. 

In Praktikos 69-71, Evagrios writes in more detail of the importance of 
undistracted psalmody: "6 


69. To pray without distraction is a considerable achievement, but 
greater still is the ability to practise psalmody also without 
distraction. 

70. The person who has established the virtues within himself and 
has become wholly mingled with them no longer remembers the law 
or the commandments or punishment, but says and does those things 
which this excellent state dictates to him. 

71. The demonic songs set our desire in motion and cast the soul into 
shameful fantasies , but psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs (Eph 
5:19) call the mind to the constant remembrance of virtue, cooling 
our boiling irascibility and extinguishing our desires." 


The problem that he appears to be grappling with here is that undistracted 
prayer requires a laying aside of images, but that the Psalms present a 
multiplicity of images and can thus be distracting. However, in Chapter 70 
he goes on to speak of the person who is “entirely permeated” with the 
virtues. The word that is used for this is avna,krasijJ. This is strongly 
reminiscent of his reference to the power of psalmody to affect a restoration 
of the kra/sij of humoural balance. In Chapter 71, he goes on to write of the 
beneficial effect of psalmody on all three parts of the soul: thumos, 
epithumia, and nous. Thus, meditation on the content of the Psalms, 
according to Evagrios, has the potential to bring about a mingling or 
permeation of the soul with virtues. 

A fuller understanding of what undistracted psalmody entails is to be 
found in his Scholia on Psalms where, commenting on verse 1 of Psalm 
137, he writes: 


To chant psalms before the angels is to sing psalms without 
distraction: either our mind is imprinted solely by the realities 
symbolised by the psalm, or else it is not imprinted. Or perhaps the 
one who chants psalms before the angels is he who apprehends the 
meaning of the psalms.'” 


Undistracted psalmody can thus mean three things: 


1. The mind is passively imprinted with the inner meaning of the psalm 

2. The mind receives no such impression (presumably because it is 
attentive to God) 

3. The mind actively searches for the meaning of the psalm 


Dysinger suggests that Evagrios intends that undistracted psalmody requires 
the ability to move backwards and forwards between these different 
meanings.'” It is a form of contemplative prayer which is impressionable, 
focussed on God, and actively searching, all at the same time — or at least in 
a dynamic interplay, one after the other. Whilst this is another way in which 
psalmody provides a remedy for the passions, by bringing about a 
“mingling” of the soul with virtue, this is clearly not its most important 
function. Rather, it is a reflection of the way in which psalmody merges 
with contemplative prayer. The focus here is on contemplation of the inner 
meanings of things, and on God himself. 

However, Evagrios also understood the Psalter, if not also the practice of 
psalmody,'? as a remedy for the passions in yet another way. Here, the 
metaphor that Dysinger employs is one of a spiritual weapon, rather than a 
medical remedy.'*! However, as we have seen, multiple metaphors may be 
applied in this arena, and we may return to the medical imagery shortly. 

The Psalter provided Evagrios with a spiritual weapon in various ways. 
Most fundamentally, it could be used for anvti,rrhsij (antirrhesis), that is 
"refutation" or "contradiction" of demons, thoughts, people, and sinful 
tendencies or behaviours. It also provided him with a source of spiritual 
comfort, and prayers.'? In all these ways, it could be used similarly to many 
other biblical texts. We have already seen (above) that the book of Psalms 
was cited more frequently by Evagrios in his Antirrhetikos (a collection of 
biblical texts to be used for antirrhesis) than any other book of scripture. 
Interestingly, the Psalms are used most often not in the section devoted to 
anger (where five such quotations appear) but in the sections on sadness (22 
quotations) and acedia (18 quotations). Antirrhetic texts are found in 
Evagrios' Scholia on Psalms, as well as in Antirrhetikos.'** 

Returning to our theme of psalmody as a remedy for the passions, this 
"spiritual weapon" might better be understood in medical terms as being an 
antidote, a prophylactic medicine, or perhaps a form of cognitive 
psychotherapy. 


To review what has been said here on the Evagrian understanding of 
psalmody as a remedy for the passions, we are left with at least three 
models or processes: 


1. Psalmody as restorative of a balance in the thumos, perhaps 
primarily through the calming effect of the rhythm of psalmody 

2.  Psalmody as bringing about a merging of the soul with the virtues, 
through a complex process of both active and passive contemplative 
prayer 

3. Psalmody as a cognitive and spiritual *antidote" for the passions 


Only the first of these might properly be said to be evident in texts included 
in the Philokalia, the second is merely hinted at, and the third is only to be 
found elsewhere in the Evagrian corpus. We must therefore now proceed to 
consider how other authors whose works are included in the Philokalia 
understand this remedy for the passions. 

Firstly, it must be said that there are surprisingly few references to 
psalmody (as opposed to references to the Psalms) in the Philokalia. Only 
37 references are listed in Stapakis’ master index to the first four volumes 
of the English translation.'** This is surprising not only because of the 
length of the Philokalia (there being over 1500 pages in these four 
volumes) but also because the Psalter occupied a central place in monastic 
life by the end of the fourth century. Psalmody was virtually a universal 
practice amongst the Desert Fathers, and occupied many of their waking 
hours." Nor was the practice discontinued. Gregory of Sinai (c.1265- 
1346), for example, describes a daily routine in which psalmody occupied 
three hours each day.'*’ 

Secondly, it is evident that there is a heterogeneity of views on the subject 
of psalmody represented and addressed within the pages of the Philokalia. 
This is evident within one text by Gregory of Sinai, where he specifically 
addresses himself to the question: 


Why do some teach that we should psalmodize a lot, others a little, 
and others that we should not psalmodize at all but should devote 
ourselves only to prayer and to physical exertion such as manual 
labour, prostrations or some other strenuous activity?!** 


However, it is not simply a question of varying views on quantity. Maximos 
the Confessor writes of psalmody as a means of acquiring love and cleaving 
to God.'? Thalassios the Libyan refers to psalmody along with moderate 
fasting and vigils as a means of "achieving a balance in the body's 
temperament" (presumably reflecting a humoural understanding similar to 
that of Evagrios).'?? Ilias the Presbyter understands prayer as better than 
psalmody, and natural contemplation as better still.'°' Nikitas Stithatos, who 
addresses himself to the problems of distraction in psalmody, emphasises 
psalmody as prayer of the intellect, and itself a form of contemplation.'?? 

Evagrios is not alone amongst contributors to the Philokalia in 
understanding psalmody as a remedy for the passions. John of Karpathos (? 
fifth to seventh century), quoting Ephesians 5:19, refers to the use of psalms 
to destroy the passions within." Maximos the Confessor, although making 
more references to psalmody in relation to love of God, does also refer to it 
as a means of repelling impassioned thoughts."^ Thalassios the Libyan 
refers to psalmody as a means of preventing delusion of the intellect by the 
passions. Given his reference also to the effect of psalmody upon the 
temperament of the body (see above), or in other words the humoural 
balance of the body, we may wonder whether he shared an Evagrian sense 
of the capacity of psalmody to subdue the passions via a mediating effect at 
this level. 

We noted (above) that the Seven Forms of Bodily Discipline considered by 
Peter of Damaskos begin with three measures focussed on the development 
of the practical life. The fourth measure is the recital of psalms, which Peter 
understands as being directed at “purification of the intellect". ?? 

The author of Three Methods of Ргаует' appears to take a different view. 
As we saw above, he proposes four stages of the spiritual life, of which the 
second stage is concerned with the practice of psalmody. However, 
according to this schema of the spiritual life, this second stage can only be 
reached after the passions have been curtailed (in the first stage) by 
guarding of the heart: 


For when the passions have been curtailed and laid to rest, psalmody 
brings delight to the tongue and is welcomed by God, since it is not 
possible to sing to the Lord in a strange land (cf. Ps. 137:4), that is to 


say, from an impassioned heart. This is the mark of those who are 
beginning to make progress." 


So, not all texts in the Philokalia that refer to psalmody and the passions 
understand the former as being a remedy for the latter. However, as we have 
seen in the section on watchfulness (above) the Three Methods of Prayer 
does provide a somewhat different view of watchfulness as well. The 
Philokalia is not a uniform collection of texts that have been edited so as to 
be in complete agreement with each other, but rather they provide a variety 
of views around a central concern with the purification, illumination and 
perfection of the Christian soul. 

Psalmody cannot be understood as playing such a central role in the 
pharmacopaeia of remedies for the passions provided by the Philokalia as, 
for example, ascetic practice or watchfulness does. On the other hand, 
practice of psalmody was probably as universally observed as either of 
these practices were, at least in the fourth or fifth centuries.'?* If we assume 
(pace the question on varied practice addressed by Nikitas Stithatos nearly a 
millennium later) that psalmody remained a fairly universal monastic 
practice more or less consistently during the period covered by the 
Philokalia, we must ask what argument can reliably be made from silence? 
Either psalmody was not considered by most writers to be a remedy for the 
passions, but rather was understood as something else (a form of 
contemplative prayer, for example) or else it might have been so widely 
understood that psalmody was a remedy for the passions that nothing need 
be said about it. Neither of these hypotheses would seem very secure. 
However, where the subject of the relationship between psalmody and the 
passions is directly addressed within the Philokalia it would seem to 
support the latter rather than the former. 


iv. Prayer 


Like watchfulness, prayer is so much at the heart of what the Philokalia is 
all about that it permeates almost every page. In fact, Stapakis’ master 
index to the English translation of the Philokalia includes almost 250 
references to prayer.'” That the number is not even higher than this 


presumably relates only to the specificity of the use of the word "prayer". It 
is difficult to find any page of the Philokalia that does not have something 
to do with prayer, either directly or indirectly. 

The Philokalia also has a diverse and broad understanding of what prayer 
might include, or how it might be defined. Thus, for example, it includes 
Evagrios’ definition that “Prayer is communion of the intellect with 
Соа”,2% Maximos the Confessor’s definition of prayer as "petition for the 
blessings given by the incarnate Logos", and Gregory Palamas’ definition 
(quoting Isaac of Nineveh) that “prayer is purity of the intellect"??? 

Most contributors actually recognise a variety of kinds or levels of prayer. 
Thus, for example, Peter of Damaskos writes: 


For it is said of God that He ‘gives prayer to him who prays’ (1 Sam. 
2:9. LXX); and indeed to one who truly prays the prayer of the body 
God gives the prayer of the intellect; and to one who diligently 
cultivates the prayer of the intellect, God gives the imageless and 
formless prayer that comes from the pure fear of Him. Again, to one 
who practises this prayer effectively, God grants the contemplation 
of created beings. Once this is attained — once the intellect has freed 
itself from all things and, not content with hearing about God at 
second hand, devotes itself to Him in action and thought — God 
permits it to be seized in rapture, conferring on it the gift of true 
theology and the blessings of the age to Бе. 2% 


Peter seems to understand five stages of prayer: 


1. "prayer of the body” 

2. "prayer of the intellect" 

3. “imageless and formless prayer” 

4. “contemplation of created beings” 

5. complete devotion to God “in action and thought", a “gift of true 
theology” 


We might imagine that the higher stages of this schema correspond 
approximately to Evagrios’ “pure prayer” (which is imageless and formless) 
and his categories of natural contemplation (of created beings) and 


theological contemplation (of God), although things cannot be quite that 
simple as, for Evagrios, pure prayer is imageless and natural contemplation 
is not.?^ However, the idea that the prayers of beginners will be different to 
those of people advanced in prayer is common to both Evagrios and 
Peter??? 

Presumably, therefore, the first two stages of Peter's hierarchy would 
relate to the kind of prayer that Evagrios would have expected of the 
readers of Praktikos — that 1s, those engaged in establishing the practical 
life. For Peter, “prayer of the body" seems to have been psalmody.? As we 
have already seen, Peter understood psalmody as having a purifying effect 
upon the intellect. We might imagine, therefore, that he understood 
psalmody as purifying the intellect in preparation for the second stage of 
prayer, "prayer of the intellect". 

If prayer is to be understood as a remedy for the passions, we might then 
expect those prayers that effect this remedial action to be those most needed 
by beginners engaged with the issues and struggles of the practical life. In 
the Evagrian schema, those advanced in prayer, who are engaged in “pure 
prayer" or theological contemplation, have largely left the passions behind. 
This is not to say that they are immune or need not be aware of further 
attacks from the thoughts/passions/demons, but rather that they are more 
proficient in dealing with such things, and that having more or less achieved 
apatheia, their primary concern is now with contemplation of God. 

What kind of prayer, then, is required of beginners as a remedy for the 
passions? Both Evagrios and Peter seem to understand psalmody as playing 
an important part here. For Evagrios, as we have seen, psalmody has a 
bridge like quality, which takes prayer from concern with the multiform 
created order into the imagelessness of the divine unity. Its role for Peter 
(although we have not considered this in depth) would appear to be 
somewhat similar — in purifying the intellect in preparation for imageless 
prayer. Not that either Evagrios or Peter prescribe psalmody alone. Rather, 
as we have seen above, each of them emphasises the broader context of the 
need for engagement with the practical life.” 

But does the Philokalia offer any other kinds of prayer that exert this 
remedial efficacy against the passions? One in particular requires further 
consideration here, for it has become very important in the spiritual 


tradition with which the Philokalia is associated, and this is “the Jesus 
Prayer". 

The Jesus Prayer, in its full form, consists of the words "Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of [the living] God, have mercy upon me [a sinner]". However, 
it may be abbreviated in various ways (e.g. “Lord Jesus Christ, have 
mercy", etc.) and in its simplest form may involve only the name of 
“Jesus”. It is repeated many times, sometimes using a prayer rope with 
knots, which acts rather like a rosary, and it is usually recommended that 
repetition of the prayer be synchronised with breathing. For example, the 
first half of the prayer might be recited during inspiration, and the second 
half during expiration.°” 

The repetition of this prayer is an ancient practice. Diadochos of Photiki 
(c.400-c.486), in On Spiritual Knowledge, a work included in the 
Philokalia, attaches some importance to unceasing “remembrance” of 
"the Lord Jesus" although he does not invoke the precise formula of the 
Jesus Prayer in its fully developed form. Neilos the Ascetic (d c.430) also 
refers to invocation of the name of Jesus in his writings, although not in the 
text on Ascetic Discourse included within the Philokalia.*'® Dorotheos of 
Gaza (c.506-c.560) is known to have used a prayer of the form “Lord Jesus 
Christ our God, have mercy on me! Son of God, save me!" ?!! 

The anonymous Discourse on Abba Philimon (sixth to seventh century), 
which is included in the Philokalia, is the earliest source to cite the precise 
formula “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me"?"? The 
author cites Diadochos as authority for this prayer?" Hesychios (?eighth or 
ninth century), in a work included in the Philokalia (Watchfulness & 
Holiness), seems to have been the first to refer to “the Jesus Prayer"?! 

The Jesus Prayer provides a bridge from prayer expressed in words to the 
silence of prayer that is listening to God. It also provides a bridge between 
formal times of prayer and prayer undertaken during the course of everyday 
amidst the routine of work and other activities. It is thus a means of making 
it possible to “pray without ceasing”. It can be undertaken (more 
commonly) alone, or in groups. It provides a means to focus thoughts in 
prayer, in the present moment, "laying aside" other thoughts and 
distractions,?é in the presence of God. It provides a bridge between oral 
prayer and prayer “of the heart", between "our" prayer and the prayer of 


Jesus “in us"? 


The Jesus Prayer is linked with the Philokalia in the popular nineteenth 
century Russian story (or, more correctly, series of stories) commonly 
known as The Way of the Pilgrim"? In these narratives a wandering 
pilgrim, who carries with him a copy of the Dobrotolubiye which he reads 
devotedly, recites the Jesus Prayer continuously. The text of the Philokalia 
is quoted and alluded to frequently within the text of The Way of the 
Pilgrim. The “pilgrim” provides a model for the spiritual life of every 
Christian. 

The English translators of the Philokalia suggest that “it is the recurrent 
references to the Jesus Prayer which more than anything else confer on [the 
Philokalia] its inner unity"??? Although the Jesus Prayer is undoubtedly an 
important theme running through the Philokalia, this assertion would seem 
to go too far. Depending upon exactly how one might define references to 
the Jesus Prayer, it would seem that less than half of the contributing 
authors might be considered to make any kind of reference to the Jesus 
Prayer.?? However, in places it does indeed assume particular importance, 
and one aspect of this importance is its place as a remedy for the passions. 
To that we must now turn. As the use of the Jesus Prayer is closely related 
to the subject of watchfulness, we shall consider again here the same four 
texts that we studied, above, under that heading. 


a. Hesychios the Priest: Watchfulness & Holiness 


We have already seen that Hesychios considers watchfulness and the Jesus 
Prayer to be closely related considerations. *[C]ontinually and humbly 
calling upon the Lord Jesus Christ for help" was, in fact, the third of his five 
methods of watchfulness. Not only this, but he considered invocation of the 
name of Jesus to be a vital component of the overall process. He writes: 


Watchfulness and the Jesus Prayer, as I have said, mutually reinforce 
one another; for close attentiveness goes with constant prayer, while 


prayer goes with close watchfulness and attentiveness of intellect.” 


And again: 


The Jesus Prayer requires watchfulness as a lantern requires a 
candle.?? 


The Jesus Prayer is not only a part of watchfulness in Hesychios’ view of 
things. It 1s, rather, a form of prayer which reinforces, and is reinforced by, 
watchfulness, and which requires watchfulness, just as watchfulness 
requires the Jesus Prayer. 

The Jesus Prayer is, however, also a remedy for the passions in its own 
right. In fact, Hesychios goes so far as to say that: 


it is impossible to cleanse our heart from impassioned thoughts and 
to expel its spiritual enemies without the frequent invocation of Jesus 
Christ.?? 


And again: 


Just as snow will not produce a flame, or water a fire, or the thorn- 
bush a fig, so a person's heart will not be freed from demonic 
thoughts, words and actions until it has first purified itself inwardly, 
uniting watchfulness with the Jesus Prayer, attaining humility and 
stillness of soul, and eagerly pressing forward on its path.” 


Elsewhere he refers to invocation of the name of Jesus as making the mind 
“invulnerable” to its enemies.?? He refers to calling upon the name of Jesus 
as a means of conquering demonic fantasy.” He refers to the “venerable 
name of Jesus" as a means of breaking and routing the devil," and to 
invocation of Jesus Christ by the intellect as a means of routing the demons 
and putting them to flight.?” Invocation of Jesus Christ is also a cure for 
forgetfulness,” and a means of dispersing evil thoughts.?? Although many 
of the metaphors used here are military rather than medical, it is clear that 
Hesychios sees the Jesus Prayer as a powerful and uniquely effective 
remedy for the passions. 


b. Philotheos of Sinai: Forty Texts on Watchfulness 


Like Hesychios, Philotheos of Sinai also perceives a close connection 
between watchfulness and calling on Jesus Christ in prayer. After 
introducing his “noetic vision" in the first of his Forty Texts on 
Watchfulness, he links watchfulness and the Jesus Prayer in his second text 
as means of achieving this vision: 


From dawn we should stand bravely and unflinchingly at the gate of 
the heart, with true remembrance of God and unceasing prayer of 
Jesus Christ in the soul; and, keeping watch with the intellect, we 
should slaughter all the sinners of the land (cf. Ps. 101:8. LXX). 
Given over in the intensity of our ecstasy to the constant 
remembrance of God, we should for the Lord's sake cut off the heads 
of the tyrants (cf. Hab. 3:14. LXX), that is to say, should destroy 
hostile thoughts at their first appearance.?'! 


Already, the nature of the relationship that Philotheos understands between 
watchfulness and the Jesus Prayer is hinted at here. The “true remembrance 
of God and unceasing prayer of Jesus Christ" hints both at the vision of the 
preceding paragraph, and also that such prayer is a weapon to be used in 
guarding that vision. In fact, Philotheos later employs a phrase which is 
uniquely his within the Philokalia — “to guard the heart with Jesus".?? This 
is both a watching with and a fighting with. Jesus is vision, companion and 
weapon at the gateway to our hearts. 

Later this relationship between watchfulness and prayer is spelled out in a 
little more detail: 


You must direct your wrath only against the demons, for they wage 
war upon us through our thoughts and are full of anger against us. As 
regards the manner of the hourly warfare within us, listen and act 
accordingly. Combine prayer with inner  watchfulness, for 
watchfulness purifies prayer, while prayer purifies watchfulness. It is 
through unceasing watchfulness that we can perceive what is 
entering into us and can to some extent close the door against it, 
calling upon our Lord Jesus Christ to repel our malevolent 
adversaries. Attentiveness obstructs the demons by rebutting them; 


and Jesus, when invoked, disperses them together with all their 
fantasies.?? 


Watchfulness perceives the approach of the demons or evil thoughts and *'to 
some extent" is effective in rebutting them. The incensive power of the 
soul, “wrath”, is also a weapon that Philotheos encourages us to use against 
them. But it is only invocation of the name of Jesus that effectively repels 
and disperses them. 

In addition to repulsion and dispersal of demons/thoughts, Philotheos of 
Sinai refers to the use of “unceasing prayer of Jesus Christ" to “destroy 
hostile thoughts at their first appearance", and to “remembrance of Jesus 
Christ" to “concentrate your scattered intellect".?? We saw (above — in the 
section on watchfulness) that he also speaks of the enemy being “put out of 
action". Later he writes: 


The blessed remembrance of God — which is the very presence of 
Jesus — with a heart full of wrath and a saving animosity against the 
demons, dissolves all trickeries of thought, plots, argumentation, 
fantasies, obscure conjectures and, in short, everything with which 
the destroyer arms himself and which he insolently deploys in his 
attempt to swallow our souls. When Jesus is invoked, He promptly 
burns up everything. For our salvation lies in Christ Jesus alone. The 
Saviour Himself made this clear when He said: ‘Without Me you can 
do nothing’ (John 15:5).?6 


As with Hesychios, the primary metaphors used here are military rather 
than medical but, again, it is clear that Philotheos sees invocation of the 
name of Jesus as a powerful remedy for the passions. This remedy is 
applied as a means to an end of contemplative prayer, but in the process of 
its application that end is in part achieved, for it sees us standing side by 
side with Jesus. Conversely, the end in sight — perfect remembrance of God 
in the heart — is itself also a large part of the remedy. 


c. [Symeon the New Theologian]: Three Methods of Prayer 


When considering the understanding of watchfulness offered by the author 
of Three Methods of Prayer (above) we noted that the method 
recommended concludes with invocation of Jesus Christ. Here, 
watchfulness seems to precede the use of the Jesus Prayer, and the latter is 
referred to mainly as a means of dealing with distractive thoughts. Here is 
the full description of the method: 


Then sit down in a quiet cell, in a corner by yourself, and do what I 
tell you. Close the door, and withdraw your intellect from everything 
worthless and transient. Rest your beard on your chest, and focus 
your physical gaze, together with the whole of your intellect, upon 
the centre of your belly or your navel. Restrain the drawing-in of 
breath through your nostrils, so as not to breathe easily, and search 
inside yourself with your intellect so as to find the place of the heart, 
where all the powers of the soul reside. To start with you will find 
there darkness and an impenetrable density. Later, when you persist 
and practice this task day and night, you will find, as though 
miraculously, an unceasing joy. For as soon as the intellect attains the 
place of the heart, at once it sees things of which it previously knew 
nothing. It sees the open space within the heart and it beholds itself 
entirely luminous and full of discrimination. From then on, from 
whatever side a distractive thought may appear, before it has come to 
completion and assumed a form, the intellect immediately drives it 
away and destroys it with the invocation of Jesus Christ. From this 
point onwards the intellect begins to be full of rancour against the 
demons and, rousing its natural anger against its noetic enemies, it 
pursues them and strikes them down. The rest you will learn for 
yourself, with God’s help, by keeping guard over your intellect and 
by retaining Jesus in your heart. As the saying goes, ‘Sit in your cell 
and it will teach you everything.’”*’ 


Although the Jesus Prayer does appear to be a part of this method, the 
emphasis is more on the location of the intellect in the heart, as a way of 
guarding the heart, and less on the invocation of the name of Jesus. The 
latter also occurs after the former has been established, rather than (as with 
Hesychios) being integral and mutually reinforcing. After his description of 


the method of prayer, the author returns to the theme of his four stages of 
prayer. Here, in the third stage,?* “invocation of the Lord Jesus Christ" is 


used to rout the evil spirits that cause further “blasts of passion". 
d. Nikiphoros the Monk: Watchfulness and Guarding 


We saw, above, that Nikiphoros the Monk recommends a psychosomatic 
form of guarding of the heart similar to that of the author of the Three 
Methods, and that he also refers to use of the Jesus Prayer only after the 
establishing of the intellect in the heart as the method of guarding the heart: 


Moreover, when your intellect is firmly established in your heart, it 
must not remain there silent and idle; it should constantly repeat and 
meditate on the prayer, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy 
on me’, and should never stop doing this. For this prayer protects the 
intellect from distraction, renders it impregnable to diabolic attacks, 
and every day increases its love and desire for God.?? 


The emphasis here is already more clearly on establishing the intellect in 
the heart so as to pray — rather than an end in itself. The role of the Jesus 
Prayer is also expanded here (in comparison with the description in Three 
Methods) to defend against diabolic attacks and to increase love for God. 
However, more importantly, it also assumes a role where the initiate 
experiences difficulty with the method of establishing the intellect in the 
heart: 


If, however, in spite of all your efforts you are not able to enter the 
realms of the heart in the way I have enjoined, do what I now tell you 
and with God's help you will find what you seek. You know that 
everyone's discursive faculty is centred in his breast; for when our 
lips are silent we speak and deliberate and formulate prayers, psalms 
and other things in our breast. Banish, then, all thoughts from this 
faculty — and you can do this if you want to — and in their place put 
the prayer, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on me’, and 
compel it to repeat this prayer ceaselessly. If you continue to do this 
for some time, it will assuredly open for you the entrance to your 


heart in the way we have explained, and as we ourselves know from 
experience.” 


The Jesus Prayer therefore appears to assume greater importance here than 
it is given by the author of Three Methods. 


e. The Jesus Prayer: Some Conclusions 


In conclusion, the Jesus Prayer clearly plays an important part in the 
Philokalia. Its use is closely related to the also important process of 
watchfulness, and the authors studied here generally seem to understand a 
mutually supportive relationship between the two. The nature of that 
relationship varies, with some accounts emphasising more the process of 
watchfulness (e.g. as in Three Methods of Prayer), and others the Jesus 
Prayer (e.g. Hesychios). However, in general, it must be concluded that the 
Jesus Prayer represents another important remedy provided within the 
therapeutic repertoire of the Philokalia. 


5. Remedies for the Passions — Conclusions 


The classical world, the Desert Fathers (including Evagrios), and the other 
authors of the Philokalia all sought remedies for the passions. In various 
ways, they understood the passions as enslaving, as hostile pleasures, which 
should at least be curbed if not completely eliminated. 

Classical philosophy emphasised the importance of reason, and so tended 
to find reasonable remedies, although it has to be said that the Stoics were 
so radical in this quest that some readers may feel that the extremity of 
some of their measures, and of the quest to eliminate even human emotions 
that our society would value, might make them seem unreasonable. 

Evagrios and the Desert Fathers were also extreme. Whilst the influence 
of classical philosophy is evident, especially in the writings of Evagrios, 
their motivation for elimination of the passions was clearly different. For 
them, the passions were a part of a world in which evil thoughts and 
demonic entities were not always easy to distinguish, and the quest to 
eliminate the passions was as much (perhaps more) theologically motivated 


than it was concerned with human flourishing, although of course they 
would not have distinguished between these aims. Radical evil called for 
radical measures, and some of the remedies that they applied would clearly 
be judged harmful, psychologically or physically, by our society. But this is 
to overlook an equally radical vision of prayer, which, for them, was so 
inspiring as to make all other sacrifices worthwhile. 

These are the traditions that the authors of the Philokalia inherited and 
interpreted, each for their own day. If we are correct in assuming that the 
Philokalia was compiled as a “guide to the practice of the contemplative 
life", then the remedies that it sought to provide for the passions were each 
included with a view to the fundamental vision of prayer which made great 
sacrifice worthwhile. But the Philokalia also spans such a broad swath of 
history that it 1s not surprising that it also includes considerable reflection 
and variation upon the inherited influences of the classical world and, more 
importantly, the Christian traditions that emerged from the Egyptian desert 
in the fourth century. 

The remedies for the passions that are found within the Philokalia are 
based upon perceptive psychological insights, and a depth of theological 
reflection. They are holistic, taking into account physical, psychological 
and spiritual aspects of what it means to be human. They are not cures 
which will simply make the problem go away, but they offer a way of life 
which may subdue and overcome the hostile pleasures that are the passions. 


4: Mental Well-Being 


If the Philokalia provides a pharmacopoeia of remedies for the passions, 
then a little more needs to be said about the goal of the programme of 
treatment in support of which they are applied. Or, to put things a little 
differently, what does it mean to be a healthy and flourishing human being? 
In particular, what understanding of mental well-being does the Philokalia 
convey? 

As in previous chapters, it will be helpful first to consider what the 
traditions of understanding were in the classical world and amongst the 
Desert Fathers, especially Evagrios. However, at this point some 
complicating problems of language, philosophy and history can no longer be 
avoided. Firstly, the overarching title of this work has been The Philokalia 
and the Inner Life, but what does it mean to speak of an “inner” life? 

Charles Taylor! has pointed out that there is a language of inwardness in 
relation to the self which we imagine to be universal but which is actually a 
specific feature of self understanding in modern western civilisation. This is 
not to say that there are not universal ways in which human beings 
understand “inner” and “outer” dimensions to their lives, but rather that 
these universals are always embedded in historically and culturally richer 
and more specific understandings which rarely share many of the other 
features of our own sense of an inner "self". 

There is a sense of “inside” which designates the thoughts or desires or 
intentions which we hold back for ourselves, as against those which we 
express in speech and action. When I refrain from saying what I think about 
you, the thought remains inner; when I blurt it out, then it is in the public 
domain. This distinction seems to be a common theme to many different 
cultures which is woven into a richer notion of what "inner" and “outer” 
mean, which expresses in each case the specific moral/spiritual vision of the 
civilization.? 

For Taylor, the richer understanding of what “inner” and “outer” mean in 
our society has been formed by such processes as disengagement, radical 
reflexivity and expressivism. However important an understanding of these 
processes might be to the hermeneutical enterprise of applying the insights 
of the Philokalia to contemporary western life, we must beware any 
uncritical tendency towards finding them in its pages. 

The history of inwardness which Taylor traces begins with Plato, but we 
should immediately notice that he chooses this starting point because it 1s 


clearly different to our own. Further, the next step in Taylor's history is 
concerned with Augustine of Hippo, to whom he attributes a major part in 
developing the language of inwardness that we know and use today. But 
Augustine of Hippo did not influence the history or thought of the 
Philokalia. The inner life of which the Philokalia speaks is therefore not 
necessarily the same in all respects, indeed is quite probably not at all the 
same in many respects, as the inner life of which we are used to speaking. 

The second problem that we face is the use of the word “mental” in 
relation to well-being. This word, which has a fifteenth century Latin 
etymology, may now be defined as: 


of or involving the mind or an intellectual process.? 


We have already seen (in Chapter 1) that the "intellect" (or nou/]) has a 
specific meaning to the authors of the Philokalia which is significantly 
different than that of common contemporary western usage. “Mind” is also a 
word which does not have a direct equivalent in the Philokalia, but rather 
overlaps with the fields of meaning of words such as intellect (nou/]), reason 
(dia,noia) and soul (yuch,) Furthermore, contemporary western 
understandings of the mind are overlaid with further strata of philosophical 
meaning, notably those of René Descartes and his later critics, all of which 
are completely alien to the Philokalia. This behoves us to be careful in our 
terminology. 

It might be argued that well-being of the soul, or spiritual well-being, 
would be better terms to use here, but this would simply shift the ground of 
debate, rather than avoid confusion altogether. In any case, it is already clear 
that the spiritual and psychological aspects of human well-being (not to 
mention also the physical and social) are so closely intertwined that no 
discussion of one can avoid discussion of the other without loss of 
something important to an overall understanding of what human well-being 
is all about. 

The third problem that needs to be identified here is with the use of the 
word “well-being” itself. Here, the dictionary definition refers to 


the condition of being contented, healthy, or successful; welfare.‘ 


Health is in turn somewhat difficult to define. Definitions in terms of the 
absence of disease are generally considered to be inadequate. The standard 
contemporary definition of the World Health Organisation, which somewhat 
controversially does not recognise a spiritual dimension to the concept, 
defines it in a rather circular fashion in terms of well-being.” Contemporary 
academic notions of well-being have in turn taken rather subjectivist, 
psychological and economic perspectives which would be largely 
anachronistic to ancient authors (although some interesting parallels with 
Epicureanism might be explored).° 

It is interesting that our contemporary dictionary definition of well-being 
does not refer to happiness (although arguably contentment is not unrelated 
to happiness) or virtue, or the “good life". Previous generations of 
philosophers might find this completely incomprehensible. For example, 
Darrin McMahon’ has traced a history of The Pursuit of Happiness which 
shows, amongst other things, that thinking about happiness and well-being 
have been inextricably linked since ancient times. Furthermore, the Greek 
word euvdaimoni,a is capable of translation as either happiness or well- 
being (although arguably the latter is more appropriate than the former). 

The approach taken here, in regard to discussions of mental well-being, 
will therefore be one of exploring a range of terminology and concepts 
which appear to be characteristic of the literature concerned (firstly that of 
the Classical world, then that of the Desert Fathers and then, most 
importantly, that of the Philokalia itself). It will become apparent that well- 
being is a somewhat chameleon like concept (1f indeed it might be regarded 
as a concept with any coherent or consistent meaning at all) that reflects the 
values, philosophies and theologies of the individuals and communities that 
have sought to find it. The aim in this chapter is not so much to critique 
those values and philosophies as to understand what they might have been. 


1. The Classical Tradition 


In the classical tradition health was understood as being concerned with 
appeals to natural norms and to a balance or blending of the qualities (moist 
and dry, hot and cold).? However, the philosopher Democritus of Abdera (fl. 
420 B.C.E.) for example, noted that lifestyle was also important to an 


understanding of health, and that desires of the soul (e.g. for wine) could 
impair the health of the body.’ Furthermore, human happiness does not 
depend upon physical health alone. What was (and is) more important than 
health in a narrowly medical sense therefore came to be recognised as 
human flourishing, ог “eudaimonia” (euvdaimoni,a).'? Eudaimonia, although 
it is sometimes translated as “happiness”, actually implies activity rather 
than a passive state or feeling. It also carries a sense of the “completeness” 
of life, and thus cannot properly be assessed until a human life has been 
lived from birth through to death. 

In Herodotus’ The History," the story is recounted of (an almost certainly 
fictional) encounter between the fabulously rich king of Lydia, Croesus, and 
the sage Solon. Croesus wished to know who the happiest man in the world 
might be, although it is clear that he thought he must be that man himself. 
He is shocked when Solon suggests that the happiest man is a dead father 
from Athens, killed in battle in the prime of life. Solon's suggested equal 
contenders for second place are also dead: two brothers who died in their 
sleep. Croesus concludes that Solon is “assuredly a stupid man", but lives 
to repent of this and, having lost his son and a battle, and thinking that he 1s 
about to lose his own life as well, asserts that “No one who lives is happy".? 

The story of Croesus and Solon is a reminder that none of us know what 
turn our lives will take in the future, and that the ways in which we negotiate 
tragedy and death are important components of well-being or “happiness”. 
Important to note here, however, is that Herodotus employs at least three 
Greek words in order to refer to what it was that Croesus desired. 
Eudaimonia was to become the centrally important term in Greek 
philosophy, but here it is used alongside two words which might be 
translated “blessed”: olbios (0;lbioj) and makarios (maka,rioj). All three of 
these words might be translated as *happiness". Olbios and makarios might 
also be rendered as “fortunate’’'* although in the latter case (as we shall see 
later) considerable theological reflection has subsequently been added by 
Christians to its original classical sense. 

For Plato, eudaimonia was a matter of the harmony of the soul.'^ As health 
was to the body, eudaimonia was to the soul. This healthy, or harmonious, 
functioning of the soul was concerned with the ruling of the appetitive and 
incensive parts by the rational part. It was therefore not primarily a matter of 
feelings, but of the exercise of reason and self-mastery, and thus of virtuous 


living. Taylor’® notes that this is not to be understood as mastery of the inner 
world over the outer (although undoubtedly Plato did think it better to live 
according to virtue, and to suffer for it, than to act contrary to virtue and be 
successful). Rather it was an affirmation of the soul over the body, the 
immaterial over the material, and the eternal over the changing. More 
importantly, the Platonic conception of reason was not one of the 
autonomously exercised reason of an individual, so much as conformity with 
a universal order of reason. It was about a vision of a cosmic order of reason. 
It was concerned with accession to an order of things outside oneself. 

For Aristotle, eudaimonia was defined in terms of both a life of virtue and 
adequate availability of external goods." As we have already seen in 
Chapter 3, Aristotle (like Plato) did not imagine that this required 
elimination of the passions — but rather their moderation. Aristotle also 
placed an emphasis on practical wisdom (phronesis) exercised by the 
individual in particular circumstances, but this was combined with an 
appreciation (common to Plato and Aristotle) of the importance of 
contemplation (qewri,a) of the eternal order. Contemplation brought human 
beings closer to the divine order, it was concerned with a striving for 
perfection. And because human beings are uniquely endowed with reason, 
the exercise of reason was understood as being a particularly important part 
of this striving. 

For the Epicureans and Skeptics, eudaimonia was concerned with freedom 
from disturbance by the passions or “ataraxia”. For the Skeptics this was 
concerned with eschewing commitment to particular beliefs." For the 
Epicureans, it was held important to see through the illusions of divine order 
in order to appreciate the pleasures of present reality.'? 

For the Stoics, complete elimination of the passions was necessary for 
eudaimonia, which was defined in terms of the right activity of reason, or 
wisdom and virtue in thought.” The Stoics retained a vision of a cosmic 
order but (in distinction to Plato and Aristotle) not of contemplation of this 
order for its own sake.?! For the Stoics, virtue was everything. 

Classical notions of human flourishing were therefore diverse, but 
generally included an important place for the proper use of reason to eschew, 
or adopt, proper beliefs as a basis for behaviour. 


2. The Desert Fathers 


In the Apophthegmata human flourishing, happiness, health and well-being 
do not seem to be predominant concerns. In fact, any understanding of such 
that might be found here is rather turned upside down. Things are actually 
often said to be well when they appear to be quite the opposite. Thus, for 
example, Abba Nilus says: 


Happy is the monk who thinks he is the outcast of all.” 


However, other related themes do emerge as important. Thus, inner peace 
(or hesychia) is highly prized. For example, Antony the Great warns against 
losing it,” Abba Doulas urges that it should be protected**, and Abba Joseph 
exhorts a brother to go wherever his soul will most be at peace.” Abba 
Rufus, in response to a brother's question, says that inner peace is: 


sitting in one’s cell with fear and knowledge of God, holding far off 
the remembrance of wrongs suffered and pride of spirit. Such interior 
peace brings forth all the virtues, preserves the monk from the 
burning darts of the enemy, and does not allow him to be wounded by 
them.” 


He goes on not only to urge the brother to acquire it, but to exhort him to 
keep in mind his future death. In Rufus’s estimation it is therefore clearly not 
an easy accommodation with comfortable feelings, but rather a challenging 
confrontation with one’s own contingency upon God. It is also not singled 
out as an unique goal. For example, Abba Poemen sees it as an equivalent 
work to giving thanks to God despite illness, or serving God with purity of 
mind.” 

Similarly, the thematic collection of sayings has a whole section on 
progress in perfection. As is so typical of the Apophthegmata, perfection 
does not appear to be understood here in any consistent fashion. We find 
Antony telling us how to please God,” Zacharias telling us what makes a 
monk,” John the Short imagining a man with all the virtues,” Sisois telling 
us how to find peace, and an anonymous hermit urging us to seek inner 


grief and humility,” amongst a variety of other sayings. Perfection may be 
found here in various, and often paradoxical, ways. Perhaps this is not 
surprising 1f we recall that these sayings emerged from a tradition which had 
sought peace and perfection by a living martyrdom in the Egyptian desert. 
Here, health and well-being are found only when they are lost.” 


3. Evagrios of Pontus 


Evagrios generally seems to regard health as being the antithesis of the 
passions. Thus, for example, in Gnostikos he states: 


Those, therefore, who are still afflicted with the passions and who 
peer into the /ogoi of bodies and incorporeal [beings] resemble 
invalids who [carry on] discuss[ions] concerning health.** 


Here, he refers to those who are afflicted by the passions as resembling 
“invalids”. More usually, he refers metaphorically, analogically, or otherwise 
to passions as states of sickness or disease, and occasionally to wounds or 
injuries.?? 

Elsewhere, virtually all of the eight thoughts are explicitly contrasted to a 
state of health. Thus, for example, he refers to gluttony as “unbridled 
madness, a receptacle of disease, envy of health" and abstinence he 
associates with health.?* Similarly, anger, fornication, sadness, acedia, 
vainglory and pride are all contrasted with health of the ѕош 

As the passions are contrasted with health, it is no surprise to discover that 
Evagrios associates impassibility with health. In Praktikos, he even goes so 
far as to say that impassibility is the health of the soul.’ In Chapter 1 we 
noted that Evagrios understood demonic thoughts as entering the soul 
through mental representations or images," and so it is also no surprise to 
find that he understands the formation of images in sleep as an indication of 
ill health.^? 

There are occasional hints that Evagrios does not necessarily see health of 
the body and health of the soul as always going together. Thus, for example, 
we find him saying (at the beginning of a series of chapters on acedia) that 
"what is food for the healthy body constitutes a temptation for the noble 


soul"." He also acknowledges that illness and health do not distinguish 
between the just and the unjust." However, elsewhere (and perhaps more 
commonly), he appears to see what 1s healthy for the soul as being good also 
for the body.? 

Whilst the health of the soul is an important concept in the Evagrian 
literature, it is not the only one of relevance to our exploration of mental 
well-being or human flourishing. In particular stillness (hesychia), peace and 
blessedness are important. 

Stillness is the fruit of the ascetic life and psalmody.? Its preservation 
requires guarding of the senses, a “war on thoughts", 6 and perseverance.” It 
confers blessings and is “full of joy and beauty". It is the “criterion for 
testing the value of everything". ? 

Evagrios urges that peace is to be sought іп body, soul and spirit.°° Peace 
with God is found through tears of penitence.” Peace is related both to 
impassibility and also to pure prayer, or contemplation.” 

In at least two places in the Philokalia, dispassion is referred to by 
Evagrios as a blessing.” Prayer is also referred to as a blessed gift and a 
blessed path.^^ In To Eulogios, but not included in the Philokalia, Evagrios 
allegorically applies one of the beatitudes from Jesus' sermon on the mount 
(*Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called sons of God", 
Matthew 5:9) to the need for bringing about peace of body, spirit and soul.” 
In particular he urges his reader to apply ascetic discipline in the task of 
bringing about peace between body and spirit, and contemplative prayer to 
achieve peace and joy in the intellect. 

An interesting set of seven beatitudes are included in On Prayer (see Table 
4.2) which appear to be original to Evagrios.^ The first four of these 
beatitudes are concerned with the blessedness of the intellect in relationship 
to God in prayer, a blessedness which is associated with a series of 
freedoms: from forms (or mental images), from distractions, from material 
things, and from sensations. Positively these freedoms (or at least the second 
of them) are associated with a greater desire for God. The remaining three of 
these beatitudes are concerned with blessedness of the monk in relation to 
self and others. Respectively, they are concerned with the ability of the monk 
to see God in others, to rejoice in the spiritual progress of others as though it 


were his own, and to regard himself as “the off-scouring of all things"? 


Positively these three beatitudes (or at least the first of them) are associated 
with an encounter with God in others. 

The Evagrian beatitudes invert our understanding of happiness and well- 
being in a similar way to the sayings recorded in the Apophthegmata or the 
beatitudes attributed to Jesus in two of the synoptic gospels (Matthew 5:3-11 
and Luke 6:20-22), all of which Evagrios was presumably very familiar 
with. Perhaps most especially they are evocative of Mathew 5:8, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they will see God". 

As we saw in Chapter 1, for Evagrios, the goal in life was “pure prayer" or 
contemplative knowledge of God. Impassibility and inner peace, or 
hesychia, were merely preparatory for this. In a very real sense, for Evagrios, 
human flourishing was not so much about health, peace, or impassibility but 
rather about contemplative prayer and, ultimately, union with God. In 
Chapter 1 we considered the Christological context of this. Because God, in 
Christ, has both descended and ascended, so the contemplative who has (like 
all human beings) fallen from a state of health” is enabled to ascend to 
contemplative knowledge of God, a state of perfect health”? and well-being. 


4. The Philokalia 


For Evagrios, then, human well-being was ultimately “pure prayer" or 
contemplative knowledge of God. This is, more or less, the tradition that the 
Philokalia adopted. Remedies for the passions are understood in the 
Philokalia as being applied with a view to attaining a state of contemplative 
prayer, or union with God, which is desirable above all other things. Even 
hesychia or apatheia are only objectives which are necessary as a means of 
achieving this goal. However, the exact nature of human well-being in the 
Philokalia is complex and multi-faceted and needs to be considered in more 
detail. 


1. Deification 


We have noted that Nikodimos understood the Philokalia as being “an 
instrument of theosis".? Theosis, or deification, was a key doctrine of 


Byzantine theology. It has been defined as: 


the doctrine that the destiny of humankind, or indeed of the cosmos as 
a whole, is to share in the divine life, and actually to become God, 
though by grace rather than by nature.” 


The explicit scriptural foundation for this doctrine is arguably more or less 
limited to 2 Peter 1:4: 


Thus he has given us, through these things, his precious and very 
great promises, so that through them you may escape from the 
corruption that is in the world because of lust, and may become 
participants of the divine nature. 


However, much wider implicit support is found in the Old and New 
Testaments, such as references to the intimate relationship between God and 
his people (e.g. Deuteronomy 4:7), the sonship of the people of God (e.g. 
Exodus 4:22, Romans 8:14-17), the transformation of the people of God into 
the divine likeness (e.g. 2 Corinthians 3:18, 1 John 3:2), and the eventual 
gathering together of all things in Christ (Ephesians 1:10). Early support for 
the doctrine is found in the writings of Irenaeus (c.130-c.200) and Clement 
of Alexandria (c.150-c.215), possibly influenced by the Platonic ideal of 
assimilation to God: o'moi,wsi] qew/]. 

The central idea is that as God in Christ became human so, by grace, 
human beings are called to participate in Christ's divinity. Athanasius writes: 


“For the Word became flesh" (Jn 1:14) in order that he may offer it 
for the sake of all and so that we, receiving from his Spirit, may be 
enabled to be divinized.? 


Christ is the epitome of human deification and the model of perfect 
humanity. The doctrine thus rests on an essential Christological foundation, 
without which it does not make sense. John Meyendorff writes that 
deification is: 


a Christocentric and eschatological concept, expressed in Platonic 
language but basically independent of 
philosophical speculation.” 


The definitive formulation of the doctrine was to be established by 
Gregory Palamas. In the hesychast controversy of the fourteenth century, it 
was alleged that the doctrine of deification blurred the boundaries between 
creator and created beyond that which was acceptable. Gregory defended the 
doctrine as referring to a participation in the divine energies (which are 
uncreated but knowable) but not the divine essence (which is 
unknowable).9 

The topic of deification is in fact treated explicitly by relatively few 
authors of the Philokalia, and specifically only by the author(s) of the text 
attributed to Antony the Great, Theodoros the Great Ascetic, Maximos the 
Confessor, Thalassios the Libyan, Theognostos, Ilias the Presbyter, Nikitas 
Stithatos, Theoliptos, Gregory of Sinai, and Gregory Palamas. Of these 
Maximos has much the most to say. 

Deification is a characteristic theme of Maximos, for whom it represents 
the only proper goal of human existence. In On the Lords' Prayer, he 
grounds the doctrine in an understanding of the self-emptying (kenosis) of 
Christ. Although deification comes only by grace,°’ it depends on human 
acceptance, an acceptance which is accomplished by the discipline of an 
ascetic life, which is itself a form of human self-emptying: 


The Logos bestows adoption on us when He grants us that birth and 
deification which, transcending nature, comes by grace from above 
through the Spirit, The guarding and preservation of this in God 
depends on the resolve of those thus born: on their sincere acceptance 
of the grace bestowed on them and, through the practice of the 
commandments, on their cultivation of the beauty given to them by 
grace. Moreover, by emptying themselves of the passions they lay 
hold of the divine to the same degree as that to which, deliberately 
emptying Himself of His own sublime glory, the Logos of God truly 
became тап. 


A little further on, he also grounds the basis for deification in sacramental 
life? in the movement of the intellect towards God,” and in the life of 
prayer." Here and elsewhere Maximos' argument is deeply Christological, 
being rooted in the incarnation of God in Christ," and the eventual 
perfection of the "person created according to Christ" is manifested thus: 


he is not in the least perturbed by any of the things that afflict the 
body, nor does he stamp his soul with any trace of distress, thereby 
disrupting his joy-creative state. For he does not regard what is 
painful in the senses as a privation of pleasure: He knows only one 
pleasure, the marriage of the soul with the Logos. To be deprived of 
this marriage is endless torment, extending by nature through all the 
ages. Thus when he has left the body and all that pertains to it, he is 
impelled towards union with the divine; for even if he were to be 
master of the whole world, he would still recognize only one real 
disaster: failure to attain by grace the deification for which he is 
hoping.” 


Deification is thus supremely desirable and inverts the natural 
understandings of pain and pleasure. 

Elsewhere, in Various Texts: C4, Maximos grounds deification in a 
soteriological framework that makes reference to the divine “energy” to 
which Gregory Palamas would appeal in his defence of the doctrine some 
seven centuries later. Faith, Maximos concludes, brings about an ineffable 
union of the believer with his or her origin and consummation in God. The 
argument by means of which Maximos reaches this conclusion refers to an 
"jnexpressible interpenetration of the believer with the object of belief" 
which is both the consummation of faith and a return to the believer's origin 
in God. This interpenetration brings about a fulfilment of the desire of the 
believer, an “ever-active repose in the object of desire", which in turn is an 
“eternal uninterrupted enjoyment" of this object and entails “participation in 
supra-natural divine realities”. This participation results in the believer 
becoming like that in which he participates and, as far as 1s possible, an 
identity of energy between the believer and that in which he participates. 
The argument concludes with a definition of deification which takes in, in 


one broad sweep, all of creation and the beginning and end of all things in 
God. 

This identity with respect to energy constitutes the deification of the saints. 
Deification, briefly, is the encompassing and fulfilment of all times and ages, 
and of all that exists in either. This encompassing and fulfilment is the union, 
in the person granted salvation, of his real authentic origin with his real 
authentic consummation. This union presupposes a transcending of all that 
by nature is essentially limited by an origin and a consummation. Such 
transcendence is effected by the almighty and more than powerful energy of 
God, acting in a direct and infinite manner in the person found worthy of this 
transcendence. The action of this divine energy bestows a more than 
ineffable pleasure and joy on him in whom the unutterable and unfathomable 
union with the divine is accomplished. This, in the nature of things, cannot 
be perceived, conceived or expressed.” 

Deification thus has an eschatological dimension for Maximos, as well as 
being Christological. It is ultimately ineffable and unfathomable, but is also 
fulfils the deepest human desire for God. 

A text attributed to Maximos in the Philokalia, but thought by the editors 
of the English translation to have been written by an anonymous scholiast,” 
even refers to the “passion of deification". Rejection of passions which are 
superficial, false and alien to human nature lays open the way for a deeper, 
more authentic and fulfilling passion for God in Christ: 


Thus the intelligence, after rejecting everything alien, discovers what 
is desirable according to our true nature; and the intellect, after 
passing beyond the things that are known, apprehends the Cause of 
created things that transcends being and knowledge. Then the passion 
of deification is actualized by grace: the intelligence's power of 
natural discrimination is suspended, for there is no longer anything to 
discriminate about; the intellect's natural intellection is brought to a 
halt, for there is no longer anything to be known; and the person 
found worthy to participate in the divine is made god and brought into 
a state of rest." 


Although there is a degree of ambiguity in some passages, it is clear from 
the broad sweep of Maximos' eschatological arguments that he understands 


deification as something which is to be hoped for in this world and realised 
fully only in the world to come. Nonetheless, deification is a process," 
something towards which we may be led by God in this life.” 

Nikitas Stithatos suggests that there are three stages to attaining 
deification: 


When through the practice of the virtues we attain a spiritual 
knowledge of created things we have achieved the first stage on the 
path of deification. We achieve the second stage when — initiated 
through the contemplation of the spiritual essences of created things — 
we perceive the hidden mysteries of God. We achieve the third stage 
when we are united and interfused with the primordial light. It is then 
that we reach the goal of all ascetic and contemplative activity.9? 


The first two of these stages, the ascetic life and contemplative prayer, are 
clearly anchored in life in this world. It might be supposed that the third 
stage refers to a goal achieved only after death. However, the hesychasts 
believed that the vision of Divine light could be achieved in this life, and in 
the following paragraph Nikitas refers to the way in which, “by means of 
these three stages", intellects may provide illumination to others. Then, in 
the next paragraph, he writes: 


Deification in this present life is the spiritual and truly sacred rite in 
which the Logos of unutterable wisdom makes Himself a sacred 
offering and gives Himself, so far as is possible, to those who have 
prepared themselves.*' 


Here, then, deification is anchored “in this present life". Nikitas goes on, 
later in the same paragraph, to speak of these individuals as becoming “gods 
to other men on earth". 

In contrast, Gregory of Sinai appears to distinguish between stages of 
spiritual perfection in this life and the corresponding state of deification to 
be achieved in the life to come: 


55. A person is perfect in this life when as a pledge of what is to come 
he receives the grace to assimilate himself to the various stages of 


Christ's life. In the life to come perfection is made manifest through 
the power of deification. 


56. If by passing through the different stages of spiritual growth you 
become perfect in virtue during this life, you will attain a state of 
deification in the life hereafter equal to that of your peers.? 
Gregory also refers to “degree[s] of deification”, which appear to 
correspond to the degrees of spiritual progress made in this life. 

Deification therefore appears as a broad and somewhat varied doctrine 
within the Philokalia. Maximos the Confessor has by far the most to say on 
the subject and, although it re-emerges in writings contemporary to the 
fourteenth century hesychast controversy, it is not as prominent as one might 
have expected even here. 


ii. Health & Well-Being 


Returning to our themes of health and well-being, relatively little may be 
found explicitly on these subjects. Health of the soul is associated with the 
ascetic life by John Cassian and Ilias the Presbyter,™ and with dispassion by 
Thalassios the Libyan.* Ilias the Presbyter warns that outward appearances 
of health can be deceptive and that sickness may lay hidden within, “in the 
depths of consciousness”. Evidence of health of the powers of the soul, he 
says, may be found in its absorption in the Jesus Prayer, in “opportune 
speech", and in “simplicity in taste". Similarly, Peter of Damaskos finds 
evidence of health of the soul in contrition and humility. Gregory Palamas 
finds the source of illness of the incensive power of the soul in unsatisfied 
desire, and the source of illness of the intelligence in distractions caused by 
sickness of the incensive and appetitive powers. He therefore counsels that 
healing of the incensive power is required first, then of the appetitive power, 
and finally of the intelligence, in order that full health may Бе restored.?? 
Neilos the Ascetic urges that well-being of the soul should be pursued first 
by guarding against mental preoccupation with material things, then by 
ascetic lifestyle, and finally by devotion to God.” Diadochos contrasts 
“natural well-being" with a state of being “energised by the Holy Spirit". 


The former is associated with “delusory joy" and the latter with “spiritual 
tears" and “a delight that loves stillness".?! For Nikitas Stithatos, the capacity 
for well-being is located in wisdom and spiritual knowledge.” However, it is 
(again) Maximos the Confessor who has most to say on this subject. 

For Maximos, the source of all well-being is found in God, but human 
creatures are free to accept or reject the gracious gift of well-being.” 
Maximos distinguishes between being, well-being and eternal being. 
Creatures with intellect and intelligence may participate in God in each of 
these kinds of being. The capacity for well-being is found in goodness and 
wisdom. Eternal being is a matter of grace alone." In an allegorical 
interpretation of the first Genesis account of creation, in which he moves 
beyond the seven days explicitly referred to in the text and adds an “eighth 
day" of his own, Maximos argues that the sixth day represents fulfilment of 
the ascetic life and the attaining of virtue, the seventh day represents the 
contemplative life, and an end to natural thoughts about spiritual knowledge, 
and the eighth day represents the transformation which results in deification. 
Again, the sixth day represents the being of created things, the seventh day 
the well-being and the eighth day eternal well-being.” In this way, Maximos 
seems to suggest that a state of well-being is one of contemplative prayer. A 
state of eternal well-being, however, is one of deification.”° 

At this point we might conclude that both health and well-being in the 
Philokalia are concerned with achieving a life of dispassion and virtue. 
Well-being, however, appears to be the broader concept of the two, and it 
connects in turn with the doctrine of deification. Deification is a state of 
well-being, but it is much more than just this. It is an eternal, largely 
eschatological, but also very present and real, participation in God through 
Christ. 


iii. Purification, Illumination and Perfection of the Intellect 


The full title of the Philokalia refers to it as being that “through which, by 
means of the philosophy of ascetic practice and contemplation" the 
purification, illumination and perfection of the intellect may be achieved. 
What does this tell us, if anything, about the nature of well-being that it 
envisages? 


a. Purification of the Intellect 


Purification of the intellect, which appears not to receive much explicit 
attention from most authors of the Philokalia, is achieved through ascetic 
discipline," and tears of penitence, grief or fear.” Purity of intellect is 
evidenced by visions,” union with God in prayer, '? spiritual perception and 
contemplative knowledge.?! Presumably the compilers of the Philokalia 
understood a broader, implicit, sense in which its instructions on “ascetic 
practice and contemplation" would bring about purification of the intellect. 
The authors of the Philokalia, however, appear more often to have addressed 
matters of purity and purification not so much specifically in relation to the 
intellect but rather more broadly (e.g. to purity of the heart,'? purity of 
conscience, ? or purity of prayer'?^). In general, these references would seem 
to support what has already been said, that is, that well-being is concerned 
with dispassion and contemplation of God in prayer. 


b. Illumination of the Intellect 


With regard to illumination of the intellect, however, some rather different, 
and often somewhat obscure, things seem to be said. Firstly, Evagrios refers 
in various places to visions of light,? although he also warns against 
something that might sound like “illumination of the intellect" as a deceit of 
demons. [n fact, this appears to be a warning against pride associated with 
mental or perceptual images taken as evidence of spiritual progress. 
Diadochos provides similar warnings and, like Evagrios, seems to preserve 
an understanding of an illumination of the intellect by Divine light which in 
some way enables the intellect to “see” its own light.” It is not exactly clear 
how this should be understood. Nevertheless, Diadochos (unlike Evagrios) 
appears to see this as occurring at a relatively early stage of spiritual 
progress and expects it to be followed by experiences of abandonment by 
God, which he expects will prevent arrogance and instil һоре.!'% 

John of Karpathos urges continued struggle “to preserve unimpaired the 
light that shines within your intellect”.'° In contrast to Diadochos, he 
appears to see any subsequent withdrawal of this light (now referred to as 
darkness of the intellect) as indicating a resurgence of passion. Something 


similar seems to be implied by Maximos the Confessor. First he refers to 
"continual participation in the Divine radiance", which leads to the intellect 
being “totally filled with light".'? Later, however, he implies that failure to 
keep the passions at bay by means of love and self-control might lead to a 
diminishing or darkening of this Пећ!!! A not dissimilar dynamic is also 
described by the author of Abba Philimon.'” 

Exactly how these references to "illumination" should be understood is 
somewhat unclear. However, Thalassios the Libyan mixes a similarly 
mysterious reference to the "light" of the intellect with more obviously 
metaphorical and analogical references to light.'? Ilias the Presbyter 
helpfully distinguishes between sensible and spiritual (or intelligible) light in 
a passage!" which seems to suggest that the latter is not to be understood by 
way of visionary or sensory experience, but rather that this language is being 
used to contrast sensory/physical and spiritual experiences. Perhaps more 
important than considerations of the phenomenology of the experiences 
referred to are their meaning. Illumination of the intellect in the passages 
referred to above generally appears to be associated with control over the 
passions. It is also associated with perception of the love of God, meditation 
on the name of Jesus, and the action of grace (in Diadochos), intense longing 
for God, unceasing love and contemplation of God (in Maximos), natural 
contemplation and holy knowledge (in Thalassios), the revealing of hidden 
mysteries (Abba Philimon), and preoccupation with prayer (Ilias the 
Presbyter). 

In the writings of Nikitas Stithatos, greater care seems to be taken to 
qualify exactly what is meant by illumination of the intellect. Thus, in On 
Virtues: 100 Texts, Stithatos draws an explicit analogy between the outer 
senses and “their inner counterparts". Within this framework the intellect is 
referred to as “beholder of the light of divine life". The pure intellect is then 
characterised as giving assent only to thoughts that are divine. Finally, the 
whole process (including those parts relating to the other "senses" of the 
soul) culminates in the transcending of sense perception, the attainment of 
what lies beyond the senses, and the savouring of the “delight of things 
unseen”. Again, in On the Inner Nature of Things, Stithatos refers to the 
way in which the pure intellect “illumines the soul with lucid intellections", 
and is itself enlightened with divine knowledge." 


Gregory of Sinai also makes explicit reference to the illumination of the 
intellect in pure prayer. Not only is the vision of the intellect free from 
mental images, but the light within it draws it away from sensory images and 
towards an ineffable spiritual union with God: 


According to theologians, noetic, pure, angelic prayer is in its power 
wisdom inspired by the Holy Spirit. A sign that you have attained 
such prayer is that the intellect’s vision when praying is completely 
free from form and that the intellect sees neither itself nor anything 
else in a material way. On the contrary, it is often drawn away even 
from its own senses by the light acting within it; for it now grows 
immaterial and filled with spiritual radiance, becoming through 
ineffable union a single spirit with God (cf. 1 Cor. 6:17).! 


The subject of illumination of the intellect is dealt with at some length by 
Gregory Palamas in 7o Xenia."* The illumination of the intellect that 
Gregory describes is referred to as ineffable, and presumably therefore it is 
neither a vision involving the senses nor a mental image of any usual kind. 
(In fact, in 259, Gregory appears specifically to exclude both possibilities.) 
Rather it perfects the "inner being" and confers miraculous vision of 
“supramundane” things. Gregory provides supportive quotations from Saints 
Neilos, Diadochos and Isaac, presumably to reinforce the orthodoxy of his 
own position. However, he appears to differ from most of the earlier writers 
in the Philokalia by asserting that, rather than being vulnerable to any 
recrudescence of the passions, this illumination of the intellect confers 
stability of virtue and disinclination to sin. It is also associated with 
perception of the inner essences (the logoi) of created things, the 
apprehension of supernatural realities, and visionary insight into past, 
present and distant things. In conclusion of this passage Gregory writes: 


But their main concern is the return of the intellect to itself and its 
concentration on itself. Or, rather, their aim is the reconvergence of all 
the soul's powers in the intellect — however strange this may sound — 
and the attaining of the state in which both intellect and God work 
together. In this way they are restored to their original state and 
assimilated to their Archetype, grace renewing in them their pristine 


and inconceivable beauty. To such a consummation, then, does grief 
bring those who are humble in heart and poor in spirit. '? 


Such a consummation of the relationship between God and the soul begins to 
sound very similar to the doctrine of deification. 

Finally, although he does not appear to use the term "illumination of the 
intellect" in a narrow sense, any account of light mysticism in the PAilokalia 
would be incomplete without reference to Symeon the New Theologian.!”° 
At the age of 20 years, Symeon had the first of a series of visions of divine 
light. Writing in the third person, his initial vision appears to have 
incorporated light of various kinds, physical and immaterial, earthly and 
heavenly. His account of this experience, On Faith, is included in the 
Philokalia: 


One day, as he stood repeating more in his intellect than with his 
mouth the words, ‘God, have mercy upon me, a sinner’ (Luke 18:13), 
suddenly a profuse flood of divine light appeared above him and 
filled the whole room. As this happened the young man lost his 
bearings, forgetting whether he was in a house or under a roof; for he 
saw nothing but light around him and did not even know that he stood 
upon the earth. He had no fear of falling, or awareness of the world, 
nor did any of those things that beset men and bodily beings enter his 
mind. Instead he was wholly united to non-material light, so much so 
that it seemed to him that he himself had been transformed into light. 
Oblivious of all else, he was filled with tears and with inexpressible 
joy and gladness. Then his intellect ascended to heaven and beheld 
another light, more lucid than the first. Miraculously there appeared to 
him, standing close to that light, the holy, angelic elder of whom we 
have spoken and who had given him the short rule and the book."! 


Symeon went on to write extensively about God, the Trinity and Christ in 
terms of light, and his experiences are clearly those of a kind of union with 
God which was deeply transformative. It is not difficult to see in them the 
kind of direct and unmediated participation in the Divine energies that 
Gregory Palamus would speak about three centuries later, but Symeon does 
not make the distinctions that Palamus makes between the Divine essence 


and the Divine energies. Symeon's account is emotive, experiential, 
ineffable and radically engaging. 


c. Perfection of the Intellect 
As with purification (above), references are very often made to perfection in 


a more general sense, and in regard to related but different or overlapping 
concepts, rather than specifically and explicitly to perfection of the intellect 


itself. For example perfection of the soul,"? spiritual perfection, perfection 
in love," perfection of the saints,” perfection of реоріе, 2° a state of 
perfection,” or simply perfection (unspecified)"* are all addressed іп 


various places in the Philokalia. The relationship of these more general, or 
different, forms of perfection to the intellect is varied and interesting. For 
example, John Cassian tells of how he and his friend Germanos begged 
Abba Moses to tell them how they might approach perfection. In his reply, 
Abba Moses speaks of the ascetic life as a means towards achieving purity 
of heart (which he appears to understand as being perfection). In conclusion 
he says: 


Whoever has achieved love has God within himself and his intellect is 
always with God.'? 


For Abba Moses, perfection is a matter of purity of heart and of love of God 
and these in turn are affairs of the intellect. 

Maximos the Confessor, in For Thalassios: C2, speaks of the soul that has 
reached perfection and deification as “ceasing from all activity of intellect 
and sense”.'*° Elsewhere he speaks of the intellect being on a journey to God 
which culminates in perfection and deification, a state that is “not subject to 
change or mutation".P! Yet, in On the Lords Prayer, he speaks of the 
intellect of the “person created according to Christ" as moving “incessantly 
towards God".'? This person is described both as having achieved perfection 
(constituted by humility and gentleness of heart) and as still hoping for 
deification. 

Nikitas Stithatos, in On the Inner Nature of Things, describes a process 
beginning with repentance, which leads to extinguishing of the passions, and 
then Divine illumination: 


God, who is above nature, descends with light and ineffable joy into 
the soul and sits on the heights of its intellect as upon a throne of 
glory, bestowing peace on all its inner powers? 


This peace brings healing of the three powers of the soul, perfection of the 
soul, and union with God. 

In On Spiritual Knowledge, Stithatos gives an allegorical interpretation of 
the transfiguration, within which perfection in love (along with advancement 
in faith and restoration of hope) provides the basis for a vision of the Divine 
light. This Divine light is manifest as “intellections of [God's] unutterable 
wisdom".'^^ Intellections, within the vocabulary of the Philokalia,? are not 
abstract concepts but rather represent the active apprehension of spiritual 
realities by the intellect. 

A very similar dynamic to this second example from the writings of 
Nikitas Stithatos is found in the Texts of Theoliptos. Here it is continual 
prayer that arouses love for God, and then the intellect, united with love, 
gives birth to wisdom. In response to the cry of prayer, the divine Logos: 


lays hold of the noetic power of the intellect as though it were Adam's 
rib and fills it with divine knowledge; and in its place, bringing to 
perfection your inner state, he confers the gift of virtue. '°° 


Here again, then, love for God leads to a kind of transfiguration of the 
intellect with divine knowledge. Neither is explicit reference to illumination 
of the intellect completely absent for, later in the same paragraph, Theoliptos 
refers to love as “light generating". Here, however, perfection (of “inner 
state") is the outcome of the process. This appears to be similar to the first 
example taken from Nikitas Stithatos (On the Inner Nature of Things, see 
above), where perfection (of the soul) is the outcome of the descent of the 
light of God upon the intellect. In the second example from the writings of 
Stithatos (taken from On Spiritual Knowledge) perfection (in love) appears 
to be what starts the process off. 

In То Xenia, Gregory Palamas describes another dynamic of love, 
illumination of the intellect and perfection. Here, he concludes that: 


no one can acquire spiritual love unless he experiences fully and 
clearly the illumination of the Holy Spirit. If the intellect does not 
receive the perfection of the divine likeness through such 
illumination, although it may have almost every other virtue, it will 
still have no share in perfect love." 


Here, then, illumination seems to be the basis for acquiring love, rather than 
the other way around. Perfection (of the divine likeness and of love) is again 
the result of, rather than the starting point for, this illumination of the 
intellect. 

It would appear, then, that perfection and the intellect are related in some 
complicated and varied ways, with very different approaches being taken by 
different authors of the Philokalia, and even by the same author in different 
places. But what about explicit and specific references to perfection of the 
intellect? Again, there are diverse relationships to other concepts that have 
already been discussed, and especially to purity and illumination of the 
intellect. In Abba Philimon, for example, Philimon is quoted as saying: 


Let us, then, do all we can to cultivate the virtues, for in this way we 
may attain true devoutness, that mental purity whose fruit is natural 
and theological contemplation. As a great theologian puts it, it is by 
practising the virtues that we ascend to contemplation. Hence, if we 
neglect such practice we will be destitute of all wisdom. For even if 
we reach the height of virtue, ascetic effort is still needed in order to 
curb the disorderly impulses of the body and to keep a watch on our 
thoughts. Only thus may Christ to some small extent dwell in us. As 
we develop in righteousness, so we develop in spiritual courage; and 
when the intellect has been perfected, it unites wholly with God and is 
illumined by divine light, and the most hidden mysteries are revealed 
to it. Then it truly learns where wisdom and power lie, and that 
understanding which comprehends everything, and 'length of days 
and life, and the light of the eyes and peace' (Baruch 3:14). While it is 
still fighting against the passions it cannot as yet enjoy these things. 
For virtues and vices blind the intellect: vices prevent it from seeing 
the virtues, and virtues prevent it from seeing vices. But once the 
battle is over and it is found worthy of spiritual gifts, then it becomes 


wholly luminous, powerfully energized by grace and rooted in the 
contemplation of spiritual realities. A person in whom this happens is 
not attached to the things of this world but has passed from death to 
life; ^* 


Here purity of the intellect (in this case translated as “mental purity") is the 
fruit of the ascetic life and leads in turn to contemplation, perfection of the 
intellect, union with God (cf. deification), and illumination by divine light. 
Elsewhere, Theognostos associates purification, perfection, inward 
illumination, and the raising of the intellect “to the heights of 
contemplation”.'*? Theophanis identifies a sequence of purging of the 
intellect, illumination of the heart, and “perfection that is endless".!^ 
Symeon Metaphrastis seems to imply that perfection of the intellect results 
from purification of the intellect.'^' Doubtless many other similar links could 
be cited which connect not only purification, illumination, and perfection of 
the intellect, but also contemplation, deification and other aspects of well- 
being. 

A final example from Gregory Palamas, taken this time from On Prayer & 
Purity, specifically tackles the relationship between purity, illumination and 
perfection of the intellect. Firstly, Gregory suggests that we consider 
someone who has purified their intellect through diligence in prayer and has, 
as a consequence, received at least partial illumination of the intellect. The 
dangers against which Gregory counsels at this point are those of delusion, 
presumption and pride. Rather, Gregory urges that this person should 
recognise the enduring impurity of the other powers of his soul, exercise 
humility, and grieve inwardly, in order that he might find healing of the other 
powers of his soul. He concludes this passage by writing: 


He will cleanse its moral aspect with the right kind of ascetic practice, 
its power of spiritual apperception with spiritual knowledge, its power 
of contemplation with prayer, and in this way he will attain perfect, 
true and enduring purity of heart and intellect — a purity that no one 
can ever experience except through perfection in the ascetic life, 
persistent practice, contemplation and contemplative prayer.'* 


This is perhaps a helpful place to conclude this section on purity, 
illumination and perfection of the intellect, for it is a reminder that these 
aspects of well-being are all inter-related, and also that (in this world at 
least) great caution should be exercised against assuming that final 
perfection has been achieved in any of them, or that there is no longer any 
need for the ascetic life or for prayer. 


iv. Hesychia 


The English translators of the Philokalia define hesychia (h'suci,aa) or 
stillness, as: 


a state of inner tranquillity or mental quietude and concentration 
which arises in conjunction with, and is deepened by, the practice of 
pure prayer and the guarding of heart (q.v.) and intellect (q.v.). Not 
simply silence, but an attitude of listening to God and of openness 
towards Him.'* 


In their introduction,"^ they also note that the word bears a sense of being 
"seated" or “fixed”. This meaning is reflected in the sense of mental 
"concentration" that they include in their definition. However, they also note 
that the spiritual path of hesychasm cannot be followed in a vacuum. It is 
anchored in the doctrine, ecclesiology, soteriology, sacramental and liturgical 
life of the Eastern Church, and also (although not exclusively) within a 
monastic tradition located within the wider life of that church. Hesychia also 
involves a bodily dimension, as well as being a state of mind, the inner 
tranquillity being mirrored by an outer state of withdrawal from the world.'^ 

How is this term, hesychia, used in the pages of the Philokalia? 

Firstly, this term is used extremely widely in the Philokalia. In fact, it is 
employed by every author of the PAilokalia,"* except the author(s) of the 
text attributed to Antony the Great, the author of the text attributed to 
Theognostos, Theophanis, and Symeon the Studite (in a text attributed to 
Symeon the New Theologian). 

Secondly, although it is in the nature of these things that there can be no 
surveys or statistics to quantify the matter, hesychia is a state which is 


almost certainly attained by very few people.'^ 

Thirdly, hesychia is closely related to a number of other subjects of 
importance. For example it is related to the practice of theology (in the strict 
hesychastic sense of participation in divine realities and prayer), which 
presupposes attainment of hesychia. It also overlaps with the practice of 
watchfulness. '* 

Fourthly, hesychia is achieved by a variety of means, variously described 
by different authors of the Philokalia. These include: watchfulness," 
detachment,'^? obedience,"! courage,” inner grief, patience and humility,? 
attentive waiting on боа, prayer,'? and psalmody. "^ 

Fifthly, hesychia frees the intellect from impure thoughts,” destroys 
hidden passions, °* and removes “impassioned craving" from the soul. ? 

Sixthly, hesychia opens the intellect to divine knowledge,'™ is full of 
wisdom and benediction,'?' brings about fear and love of God,'? is the 
pathway to heaven,'? initiates the soul’s purification,’ is associated with 
dispassion,'? leads towards perfection, and gives birth to an “unceasing 
aspiration towards [God]",'^' to contemplation,'^ and to prayer.'® 

It may be helpful to examine a few passages a little more closely. 

Peter of Damaskos, who includes hesychia as the first of his list of seven 
forms of bodily discipline, understands it as: 


living a life without distraction, far from all worldly care.'? 


This is unusual, in that it emphasises the bodily aspect (referred to above) 
without any reference to the soul (unless this is implied by the reference to 
“worldly care"). The definition provided by Nikitas Stithatos is more typical, 
in that it defines hesychia in terms of the intellect, but is much fuller than 
most other accounts. He writes that hesychia is: 


an undisturbed state of the intellect, the calm of a free and joyful soul, 
the tranquil unwavering stability of the heart in God, the 
contemplation of light, the knowledge of the mysteries of God, 
consciousness of wisdom by virtue of a pure mind, the abyss of divine 
intellections, the rapture of the intellect, intercourse with God, an 
unsleeping watchfulness, spiritual prayer, untroubled repose in the 
midst of great hardship and, finally, solidarity and union with God." 


The extent of overlap with, and relationship to, other concepts is 
apparent here, including notably prayer, illumination of the intellect, 
watchfulness, and deification (or at least union with God). Elsewhere, 
Nikitas describes hesychia (here translated as stillness) as a state of 
centring on God: 


Souls whose intelligence has been freed from material preoccupation, 
and in whom the self-warring appetitive and incensive aspects have 
been restored to harmony and harnessed to their heaven-bound well- 
reined chariot, both revolve around God and yet stand fixedly. They 
revolve incessantly around God as the centre and cause of their 
circular movement. They stand steadfast and unwavering as fixed 
points on the circumference of the circle, and cannot be diverted from 
this fixed position by the sense-world and the distraction of human 
affairs. This is therefore the perfect consummation of stilIness, and it 
is to this that stillness leads those who truly achieve it, so that while 
moving they are stationary, and while steadfast and immobile they 
move around the divine realities. So long as we do not experience this 
we can only be said to practise an apparent stillness, and our intellect 
is not free from materiality and distraction.'? 


These passages from Nikitas Stithatos both emphasise that hesychia is about 
a certain kind of relationship towards God as much as, if not more than, 
being anything to do with tranquillity and concentration. This orientation 
towards the Divine, as well as the relationship with other important concepts 
such as illumination of the intellect, is also brought out in a passage from On 
Commandments & Doctrines, by Gregory of Sinai: 


Noetic prayer is an activity initiated by the cleansing power of the 
Spirit and the mystical rites celebrated by the intellect. Similarly, 
stillness is initiated by attentive waiting upon God, its intermediate 
stage is characterized by illuminative power and contemplation, and 
its final goal is ecstasy and the enraptured flight of the intellect 
towards God.'? 


It is clear here that hesychia is closely related to contemplative prayer. In On 
Stillness, Gregory also emphasises that it is apophatic in form, involving a 
"shedding" of all thoughts, even those which might normally be considered 
helpful in prayer: 


For stillness means the shedding of all thoughts for a time, even those 
which are divine and engendered by the Spirit; otherwise through 
giving them our attention because they are good we will lose what is 
better. ^ 


In this chapter, our interest has been in the extent to which hesychia might be 
considered an aspect of health or well-being of the soul. With this in mind, it 
may be helpful to close with a quotation relevant to this theme. In Abba 
Philimon, Philimon tells Paulinos (another monk) that it is impossible to 
"conform to God" without hesychia, and that hesychia: 


gives birth to ascetic effort, ascetic effort to tears, tears to awe, awe to 
humility, humility to foresight, foresight to love; and [that] love 
restores the soul to health and makes it dispassionate, so that one then 
knows that one is not far from God.'” 


Hesychia, then, is the basis for health of the soul. 


v. Blessedness 


The word “blessed” (maka,rioj) and its derivatives are also extremely 
widely used in the Philokalia. In fact, it is virtually ubiquitous. We 
have already noted its classical usage, and have seen some of the 
ways in which it is used by Evagrios in his contributions to the 
Philokalia and elsewhere. How is it employed by other authors of the 
Philokalia? In this section, the following answers to this question will 
be explored: 


* The Theoretikon provides us with a definition of blessedness 


* God, or the attributes of God, are referred to as blessed in numerous 
places 

* Virtues, qualities and practices are described as blessed 

* People, souls, lives or ways of life are described as blessed 

* Eternal life or heaven or the “age to come" are described as blessed 

e There are comments on, or interpretations of, beatitudes taken from 
scripture 

* The Philokalia has some beatitudes of its own 


a. Blessedness according to the Theoretikon 


In the Theoretikon, attributed to Theodoros the Great Ascetic, the purpose of 
human life is defined as blessedness. The following account provides us with 
a significant insight into his understanding of the nature of blessedness: 


To come to another point: everything may be understood in terms of 
its purpose. It is this that determines the division of everything into its 
constituent parts, as well as the mutual relationship of those parts. 
Now the purpose of our life is blessedness or, what is the same thing, 
the kingdom of heaven or of God. This is not only to behold the 
Trinity, supreme in Kingship, but also to receive an influx of the 
divine and, as it were, to suffer deification; for by this influx what is 
lacking and imperfect in us is supplied and perfected. And the 
provision by such divine influx of what is needed is the food of 
spiritual beings. There is a kind of eternal circle, which ends where it 
begins. For the greater our noetic perception, the more we long to 
perceive; and the greater our longing, the greater our enjoyment; and 
the greater our enjoyment, the more our perception is deepened, and 
so the motionless movement, or the motionless immobility, begins 
again. Such then is our purpose, in so far as we can understand it." 


According to this text, we discover that blessedness is to be understood as 
"the same thing" as the kingdom of heaven/God. It is *to behold the Trinity" 
and to suffer deification. A dynamic is set up whereby “noetic perception" 
creates ever greater desire for God, which in turn leads to greater enjoyment 
of God, which in turn leads to even greater desire, and so on. 


A little further on, a “characterisation” of blessedness is described, within 
which a little more detail is given: 


Blessedness — of which any significant life on earth is not only an 
overture but also a prefigurement — is characterized by both energies; 
by both intellection and willing, that is, by both love and spiritual 
pleasure. Whether both these energies are supreme, or one is superior 
to the other, is open to discussion. For the moment we shall regard 
both of them as supreme. One we call contemplative and the other 
practical. Where these supreme energies are concerned, the one 
cannot be found without the other, in the case of the lower energies, 
sequent to these two, each may be found singly. Whatever hinders 
these two energies, or opposes them, we call vice. Whatever fosters 
them, or frees them from obstacles, we call virtue. Energies that 
spring from the virtues are good; those that spring from their 
opposites are distorted and sinful. The supreme goal, whose energy, as 
we know, is compound of intellection and willing, endows each 
particular energy with a specific form, which may be used for either 
good or evil.' 


Here, the “already but not yet" character of blessedness is emphasised by 
describing life on earth as being an overture and prefigurement of 
blessedness. By implication, blessedness will be fully realised only after 
death. Blessedness is then described as being characterised by two energies: 
intellection (or love), which is contemplative, and willing (or spiritual 
pleasure), which is practical. Where these energies occur in their supreme 
form (again, by implication, this is in heaven, after death) they are always 
found together. However, they also occur in lower and specific forms (by 
implication in life on earth) which may occur separately and which may be 
put to good or evil purposes. 

Although this dynamic is somewhat complex and obscure, it appears to put 
blessedness in this world in the context of a perfect state of blessedness 
which (by implication) will be finally achieved in heaven. It also provides a 
model of the energies motivating the contemplative and practical life as of 
equal importance and each open to use or misuse, leading to virtue or vice 
respectively. 


Other authors of the PAilokalia also refer to a state of blessedness, but do 
not offer the detail of definition that is found in the Theoretikon. Sometimes, 
these references appear also to relate to deification, or something similar. 
Maximos the Confessor refers to blessedness as being a work of God which 
has its origins outside of time — it has always existed'” — which indicates at 
least that he did not understand blessedness as limited either to the Divine 
essence/energies or to human beings. 

The overall picture here is one of scope for ever greater blessedness in this 
life, a process which is integrally related to, in fact virtually identical with, 
deification. The process is characterised by deepening love and pleasure, but 
it is not unopposed and it is anchored in the ascetic realities of a life of 
practical virtue. 


b. The Blessedness of God 


The intimate relationship between blessedness and deification, as described 
in the Theoretikon, is hinted at elsewhere in the Philokalia by references to 
both God and people as being blessed. Perfect and uncontingent blessedness, 
however, is clearly found in God alone. Thus, for example, in Holy Fathers 
of Sketis, John Cassian records Abba Moses as saying that knowledge of 
God in his “blessed and incomprehensible being” is reserved for the saints in 
the age to come, but that he may still be known in indirect and lesser ways 
here and now, in the world of his creation.!*° 

Similarly, the attributes (or energies) of God are blessed in a unique way, 
but in a way which may be apprehended (at least in part) by human beings, 
and which is related to the process of their deification. Thus, Hesychios the 
Priest, in Watchfulness & Holiness, refers to the “blessed light of the 
Divinity”, which illuminates the human heart to the extent that it is freed 
from images and thoughts (i.e. “form” and “‘concepts”).'*! 

Maximos the Confessor refers to God's essence as blessed.'? The person 
who achieves deification, in the life to come, experiences “the blessed life of 
God", which is the only true life.'*? Similarly, Nikitas Stithatos refers to God 
as the source of “blessed light” and to the “image of divine blessedness” 
which may appear in the one who is “commixed with God”.'** Gregory 
Palamas refers to God who “alone is blessed” but who makes others 
partakers in his blessedness.'*° 


c. Blessed Virtues, Qualities and Practices 


We have already seen that Evagrios refers to dispassion and prayer as 
blessed. References to virtues, human qualities and spiritual practices as 
blessed are widely employed in the Philokalia. Thus ascetic practice, "^ 
aspirations, '?7 attentiveness,'** contemplation,'® dispassion,'?? expectation of 
perfection, ?! goodness, ? grief, handiwork,” humility,^? joy,?* love,!” 
mortification of the passions,” poverty, prayer," psalmody,” purity,” 
remembrance of God,”” self control?" spiritual knowledge, stillness,” 
transformation (of union with God), truth, "* wisdom,?? and words (of 
God's wisdom)? are all referred to as blessed (or as blessings). These 
might, therefore, be taken as specific signs or indicators of what the blessed, 
or spiritually healthy, life might look like. 


d. Blessed People, Lives, and Ways of Life 


Sometimes people are referred to as blessed by virtue of displaying a 
particular quality or virtue. Thus, for example, Hesychios refers to those who 
practice stillness as being blessed by the Holy Spirit?" and to those who 
force themselves to abstain from sin as being blessed by God, angels and 
men.?? An extension of this form of reference is where a whole way of life 
is referred to as blessed, as for example where Neilos the Ascetic urges a 
return to the “blessed way of life followed by the first monks"? or where 
Symeon the New Theologian says that many have called the eremitic life 
blessed, but then indicates that he considers the life lived “for God and 
according to God" the most blessed.?" A variation on this is where a person 
is called blessed for having achieved virtue or holiness of life of a wide 
ranging order)? This kind of reference sometimes becomes explicitly or 
implicitly a reference to deification.?? A life free from the passions is also 
described as blessed.” 


e. Blessedness of Eternal Life 


Christians believe that after death lies the hope of resurrection and eternal 
life. However, as has been discussed above, the distinction between life in 


this world and eternal life is not always so clear cut. Deification or 
blessedness might, at least partly, be realisable in this world, even if the full 
experience of their divine realities is not experienced until after the 
resurrection. The English translators of the Philokalia, in their glossary, 
point out that a distinction is frequently made in the Philokalia between the 
"present age" and the “age to come" (or the “new age"). But the realities of 
the age to come (ta. me,llonta — the “blessings held in store") can, by grace, 
be experienced in the present age.?!* 

It is not surprising, then, that the Philokalia understands the age to come, 
and eternal life, as blessed. Hesychios refers to the blessings of the age to 
come.?? The author(s) of On the Character of Men (attributed to Antony the 
Great) refer(s) to the “eternal blessedness and peace" to be enjoyed “after 
death" by those who “detach themselves from worldly things" .?? In Spiritual 
Texts, Theodoros writes: 


Truly, when pure souls leave the body they are guided by angels who 
lead them to the life of blessedness.™’ 


Later he talks of the purification of the novice, in order that he be made: 


fit for heavenly treasures, for a life of immortality and a blessed 
repose whence ‘pain and sorrow have fled away’ (Isa. 35:10. LXX), 
and where gladness and continual joy flourish.” 


Again, [Theognostos] refers to the blessedness “held in store" for those who 
calm the passions, and which “awaits” those who engage in pure prayer.?? 
Theoliptos speaks of living this present life “in the expectation of 
blessedness", so that “at death you will leave this world with confidence".?* 

However, where Diadochos speaks of Christ leading “back to the 
blessedness of eternal life all who live in obedience”? he is clearly speaking 
of a blessedness that is to be experienced in the present age. Eternal life is 
something into which Christians enter in this world, and not only in the age 
to come. Similarly, we noted above that the author of the Theoretikon 
understood “any significant life on earth" as being an “overture” and 
"prefigurement" of blessedness. 


Speaking of the need for the intelligence to control the incensive and 
desiring parts of the soul, and for the latter two parts to be made to conform 
to their true nature, [John of Damaskos] writes: 

He who has acquired a spiritual understanding of this truth will share, 
even here on earth, in the kingdom of heaven and will live a blessed 
life in expectation of the blessedness that awaits those who love God. 
May we too be worthy of that blessedness through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


There is, then, a blessed life to be lived “here on earth" which is a sharing in 
the kingdom of heaven in the present, but also an "expectation of the 
blessedness that awaits". Ilias the Presbyter conveys a similar idea, by way 
of reference to the blessings of “the kingdom within us" as a “pledge and 
foretaste” of “the kingdom that is to come"? 


Maximos the Confessor writes: 


If the divine Logos of God the Father became son of man and man so 
that He might make men gods and the sons of God, let us believe that 
we shall reach the realm where Christ Himself now is; for He is the 
head of the whole body (cf. Col. 1:18), and endued with our humanity 
has gone to the Father as forerunner on our behalf. God will stand *in 
the midst of the congregation of gods’ (Ps. 82:1. LXX) - that is, of 
those who are saved — distributing the rewards of that realm’s 
blessedness to those found worthy to receive them, not separated from 
them by any space.?* 


There is considerable ambiguity here as to whether this passage refers only 
to the age to come, or also to those who are alive in the present age. The 
emphasis here is on the realm of blessedness as being that place “where 
Christ Himself now is”, but this Christological emphasis is linked to a 
soteriological theme. The realm of blessedness is the realm of “those who 
are saved", “the congregation of gods". Blessedness is participation in God 
in Christ. This realm of eternity is the realm in which all Christians currently 
live — albeit they may not yet have been found worthy to be made gods or to 
receive its rewards. 
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A similar idea is conveyed by Nikitas Stithatos: 


The restitution that will be consummated in the age to come after the 
dissolution of the body becomes clearly evident even now, through 
the inspiration and inner activity of the Spirit, in those who have truly 
striven, have traversed the midpoint of the spiritual path, and been 
made perfect according to ‘the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ’ (Eph. 4:13). Their joy is eternal, in eternal light, and their 
blessedness is of that final state.” 


Perfection is “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ", and the 
blessedness that is enjoyed by the perfect is of the “final state” to be 
consummated in the “аре to come after the dissolution of the body”. But the 
restitution to be effected in that age is “clearly evident even now". The 
blessedness of the age to come is, at least for the perfect, already here. 


f. The Beatitudes of Jesus in the Philokalia 


As indicated in Chapter 1, the Philokalia draws extensively upon scripture, 
making reference or allusion to scripture on virtually every page. Amongst 
the verses of scripture quoted, referred or alluded to, the beatitudes recorded 
by the gospel writers as being spoken by Jesus are included. The comments 
made by the authors of the Philokalia in relation to these verses are 
illuminating for the present purpose. A summary of the references found in 
the Philokalia to these beatitudes is given in Table 4.1.7??? 

It will be seen that twelve?! authors of the Philokalia make a total of 44 
references to the beatitudes. Maximos the Confessor and Peter of Damaskos 
are represented most frequently, as would be expected from the two largest 
contributors to the Philokalia. Peter of Damaskos is unique in commenting 
on all the Matthean beatitudes verse by verse, but Maximos also provides a 
succinct summary of the Matthean beatitudes in On Love: C3. Only Gregory 
Palamas comments on the Lukan beatitudes. Only John of Karpathos 
comments on the beatitude recorded in John 20:29. Only John Cassian 


comments on the beatitude recorded as a saying of Jesus in Acts 20:35. Most 
comments and references therefore relate to the Matthean beatitudes. 

The verses most commonly referred to are Matthew 5:3 and 5:8, which are, 
respectively: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven" and “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God". These 
verses lend themselves especially well to the themes of the Philokalia. Thus, 
for example, commenting on Matthew 5:3, Peter of Damaskos sees the first 
stage of contemplation as being concerned with acquiring "inexpressible 
contrition of soul", and thus becoming poor in spirit. Symeon Metaphrastis, 
in his Paraphrase of Makarios, understands the soul that is poor in spirit as 
being the one that is aware of the darkness of the passions. The author of 
Three Methods of Prayer, in a similar line of thought, understands the poor 
in spirit to be those who are “destitute of every worldly thought". A similar 
understanding, concerned with the poverty that results from a humble and 
prayerful response to awareness of the passions within, is also found in texts 
from Gregory Palamas. 

There are also hints in Gregory's writings on this verse of a recognition of 
the blessedness associated with the age to come. In 7o Xenia, he sees a 
choice presented — between earthly treasure (i.e. of the present age) and the 
treasure of the kingdom of heaven (i.e. of the age to come). For Gregory, this 
beatitude is both about the blessedness of addressing the passions in this 
present world, and about a contemplative gaze upon the blessedness of 
Divine glory in the age to come. 

In comments made on Matthew 5:8, similar themes recur. However, the 
theme of purity of heart (as contrasted with poverty of heart in 5:3) attracts 
more comments on watchfulness, guarding of the intellect, detachment, 
dispassion, love, virtue, self control, and a contemplative vision of God. 

The theme of deification and the blessedness of the age to come are made 
most explicit in Peter of Damaskos' overall comments on the beatitudes. 
They “make man a god by grace", and offer rewards both “in this world and 
in the world to be". Imitation of Christ in this world is connected with a 
vision of God in heaven, who “dwells in unapproachable light" and “alone is 
blessed". But although such themes are most explicit here, they crop up 
elsewhere also. Gregory Palamas, in his comments on Matthew 5:4, affirms 
that God makes those who grieve “partakers of his own blessedness". 
Symeon Metaphrastis, commenting on Matthew 5:6, urges that we should 


not deny the possibility of perfection. Hesychios the Priest, commenting on 
Matthew 5:8, sees purity of heart as the “means through which God is 
known to man", the “ground for the vision of God". And further examples 
are not hard to find. 

The paradoxes that are inherent in many of the beatitudes are also inherent 
in the understanding of blessedness that is embedded in the Philokalia. Each 
paradox finds its parallel in the understanding of the inner life that the 
Philokalia offers. Thus, for example, the beatitudes tell us that the poor are 
actually rich. The Philokalia tells us that those who find contrition, darkness 
and destitution in their awareness of the passions that lay within their hearts 
are actually those to whom the kingdom of heaven, in all its blessedness, 
belongs. Again, the beatitudes tell us that the hungry and thirsty are actually 
those who are filled. The Philokalia (here, mainly Nikitas Stithatos) tells us 
that those who most long for virtue will find themselves the best nourished 
to survive the hardships that they will face. 

Sometimes, the beatitudes are not paradoxical, but the Philokalia is. So, 
for example, we might not be surprised to learn that the pure in heart will see 
God. But the PAilokalia tells us that those who are pure in heart are only 
those who first acknowledged just how impure their hearts were, and then 
took steps with God's help to address this. The blessed, those who gain the 
vision of the blessedness of God, therefore are those who have first seen the 
"true nature of things" — including their own impurity and shamefulness. 


g. The Beatitudes of the Philokalia 


The general structure of the beatitudes attributed to Jesus in the New 
Testament is: 


Blessed are.... [A] for.... [B] 


[A] describes or defines the characteristics of those who are blessed. It may 
be a virtue or personal characteristic, an action that is undertaken as a 
subject, or an action that is suffered at the hands of another. 

Sometimes the “for” is replaced by a full stop and [B] is presented in a new 
sentence in which we are told something (usually something unexpected) 
about those who have (in the first sentence) been described as blessed. 


Sometimes (as in John 20:29 and Acts 20:35??) the “for ... [B]” component 
is missing altogether. 

A similar structure is encountered in a number of places in the texts of the 
Philokalia (see Table 4.2). We saw above that Evagrios introduces a set of 
seven beatitudes in On Prayer. Most other examples are of single beatitudes, 
although Maximos the Confessor presents a group of three in On Love: СІ, 
and a group of two in l'arious Texts: C3, and Peter of Damaskos presents a 
group of two in Book I. Most of the beatitudes of the Philokalia lack the “for 
... [B]" component and most are in the singular rather than the plural: 


Table 4.2: Beatituies of the Philokalia 


Author Ti 


Ewnarios of Pontus | #1 17-125 117. E shall say again what | have said 
(EGP 1, 68-69) | elsewhere: blessed is the intellect that is 

completely free trom forms during prayer. 
118. Blessed 3s the intellect thal, undisiracted in 
its prayer, acquires an суст greater longing for 
God. 
119. Blessed as the intellect thal during pruyer 
is frac from materiality and stripped ofall 
possessians. 
120. Blessed is the intellect that has aoquired 
complete freedom from sensations during 
praver. 
121. Blessed із the monk who regards every 
man as God after God. 
122. Blessed is the monk who looks with erc 
joy on everyone's salvation and progress as if 
they were his own. 
123. Blessed is the monk who regards himself 
as "the off-scouring of all things’ (1 Cor. 4:13]. 


Iesychios the #196 Truly blessed 15 the man whose mind and heart 


Pricst (EGP 1, 197} are ах Closely sllisched to the Jesus Prayer aud 

Watchfuiness & tu the ecsseloss invocation of His name as ніг 

Holiness tu the budy or Пил to the wax. The sun rising 
over the eaith creates the daylight. aud the 
venerable and haly name of the Lord Jesus, 
shining continually in the mind, gives birth to 
countless intellecnons radiant as the sun. 

John of Karpathos Blessed is he who, with r hunger that 15 never 

For the Monks in sacstied. day and nicht rroughout this present 

India life makes prayer and the psalms his food and 
dnnk, and strengthens himself bv reading of 
God's glory in Seripoire, Such communion will 
lead the seul 16 ever-increasing joy in the age 
Ww corre. 

Maximos the #17-19 17. Blessed is be who can love all meu equally. 

Confessor (BGP 2, 54-55). | 1%. Blessed 15 he who is not attached to 

On iove: Cl anything transitory or vorruplible. 
19. Blessed is the intellect thar transcends all 
sensible objects and ceaselessly delights in 
diving beauty 





Musimous the 31 (FGP 2, Blessed is he who like Joshuu fel! Josh. 10:12- 
Contes soi 145) 13) keeps che Sun of righteousuess tiom setting 
For 1halassios; in himself throughout the whole dav of this 

с? present life, not allowing it to be blotted out by 


the dusk of sin and ignorance. In this way he 
will tmily be able to pul 16 Might the cunmng 
demons that rise up against lum. 


Maximos Lhe Wa24-25 (CGFA | 24. Truly blessed is the intellect that dics 
Confessor 215) to all created beings: to semsible beings by 
Furies Tels, CA quelling the астгуйз of the senses, and To 
пп Шле bemes by cag, [unn reete 
activiry. Гаара such à death ef the intellect 
Ше: wea} ics du all илан. Te: irde з is Ши 
able ic receive the Lie of drame grace end 
Lo apprehend, ui а manier that transeends its 
ncetic power, nor anucly created beings, bur 
their C reatnr. 
25. Blessed is hc wlin has unsted his practice 
of Uic virions bo nara) зан мисе ити] Duas 
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| AuthorTitle | Reference | Beatitude | 


Hias the "102 (EGP 3, 66) | Blessed is the soul that. because it expects its 
Presbvter Lord daily, thinks nothing of the day's toil or 
Cnoniic of the night's, since Пе is going to appear in 
ánthalog 4 the moming 


5103 (CGP 3. 60) | Blessed is the man who believes that he is seen 
by God; for his foot will not slip def Ps. 73:21 
unless this is God's will. 


Peter of EGP 3, 103-104 Blessed are they who are completely devoted 
Damaskos tò God, either through obedience to someone 
Boa& I+ The expericticed in the practice of the virtues 
Sadily Virtues and living an ordered life in stillness, er else 
as Tools jor the through themselves living in stillness and tolal 
Acapucetian c] detachment, secupiuleusty obedient to God's 
Firmes af ihe will, айй seeking the advive of experienced 
Ула men m everything they say сетак. 
Blessed above all are those who seek to 
attain dispossien and spiritual knowledge 
unloboriously through their total devotion to 
God: as Ged Пах 12 bas said through His 
разорно, ‘Devole vourselyes fo stillness id 
know that Fam Cil (Ps. 16-11). 


Symeon #101 (ECP 3, Tady blessed and zealous for lite and for 
Metaphrestis 329) surpassing joy are those who through fervent 
Puraphruse of uith and virtoous conduct receive consciously 
Makarios and experientially the knowledge of the 
celestial mysteries of the Spint and whose 
citizenship is in heaven (ef Phil 3:20). Clearly 
they exvel all other men; Гот who ameng the 
powerful or the wise or the prudent could 
asco to heaven while still on carri and 
perform spiritual works there and heve sight or 
the beauty at the Spirit? 


Nikitas Stithalos | 55] EGP 4, 121} | Blessed s шу eyes is the шап who, change! 

Ou thee linee thriengh rhe practice of the vires, transcends 

Nature al Things the encompassing walls of the pussion- 
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knowledge (cf. Ps. 68:13) ta the spiritual 
sphere m whieh he conizmplatze Ihe essences 
of created things, and who from Mern enters 
the divine darkness o? theology where in the 
Tie al blessedaiess he ceases finn ull oubvard 
labours aud reposes in God. For he has become 
a terrestrial engel and a celestial man; he has 
aloriñed God in himself, and Ged will glorify 
him tef. John 13:31-42) 





Blessed is.... [A] 


Some of these beatitudes are quite lengthy, although most are only a single 
sentence and only two are more than three sentences. 

What do these beatitudes tell us about blessedness in the Philokalia? 

Most of them are concerned in one way or another with remedies for the 
passions. Thus, the person is blessed who pursues a life of virtue and 
ascetical discipline, who prays and engages in psalmody, and who achieves 
dispassion and stillness. Blessed also are the contemplative vision of Divine 
beauty and of Divine darkness, and the “knowledge of the celestial mysteries 
of the Spirit". Blessed is the soul that “enter[s] into God himself", and 
blessed is the man who “reposes in God". 

The pattern that emerges here, then, reinforces the picture that has already 
been painted of blessedness in the Philokalia as being concerned with a life 
of ascetic discipline, virtue and prayer, watchfulness and stillness, 
overcoming the passions and advancing towards deification. Blessedness, 
ultimately, is to be found in God alone, but because God in Christ became 
human the possibility emerges for human beings, in Christ, to participate in 
God. 


vi. The Multifaceted Nature of 
Mental Well-Being in the Philokalia 


How does the Philokalia understand mental well-being? To some extent, we 
might argue that this question has already been answered in Chapter 3. The 
Philokalia is realistic about the human condition. All human beings are 
afflicted by the passions, which are a dynamic process rather than a state of 
being, and it is in the application of the remedies that the Philokalia 
prescribes that well-being is to be found. Individuals in a state of complete 
apatheia or perfect hesychia are few and far between. For most of us, well- 
being comprises engagement with the remedial process itself. Well-being is 
the process of being in treatment, rather than a state of perfect health. 


However, if well-being might be understood as a process of this kind, 
questions still arise as to what well-being might look like in the individual 
who had (even if only exceptionally or theoretically) followed it through to 
completion. The concern also arises that settling too readily for a *process of 
treatment" model of well-being might engender a kind of acceptance of the 
status quo, or resignation to something less than perfection, which is not a 
sign of well-being at all. Thus, Symeon Metaphrastis warns: 


Those who deny the possibility of perfection inflict the greatest 
damage on the soul in three ways. First, they manifestly disbelieve the 
inspired Scriptures. Then, because they do not make the greatest and 
fullest goal of Christianity their own, and so do not aspire to attain it, 
they can have no longing and diligence, no hunger and thirst for 
righteousness (cf. Matt. 5:6).?? 


So what does mental well-being, as portrayed in the Philokalia, look like? 
Our survey has taken us through the subjects of deification, health and well- 
being as directly referred to, the processes of purification, illumination and 
perfection of the intellect, and the states of hesychia and blessedness. It has 
become clear that these topics are all inter-related and all tell us something 
about what mental well-being looks like. It has also become clear that the 
“well-being as treatment in process" model has much to commend it. All of 
these subjects have engaged with the underlying need to employ radical 
treatments for the disease of the passions. It has become clear that not many 
people attain the state of hesychia. Furthermore, the key doctrine of 
deification allows for degrees of progress (at least according to some 
authors), and is also presented as a process which may begin in the present 
age, but will only be completed, at least for most people, in the age to come. 
However, the warning given in Symeon Metaphrastis’ paraphrase of the 
Macarian homilies is still well made. The processes of purification, 
illumination and perfection of the intellect require that we be vigilant for 
signs of anything that sets itself against God. Much more importantly, the 
Christological basis for the doctrine of deification suggests that the focus 
should not be so much on the remedies for the passions themselves as on the 
therapeutic goal towards which they are orientated. And as this goal is 
hidden in God it will either be expressed as an ineffable, mystical and 


apophatic destination, to be found only in contemplative prayer, and then 
only in part, or it will be seen in Christ. The source of all well-being and 
blessedness is found in God. As only Christ is both fully human and fully 
divine (as eastern and western Christians have traditionally believed) only in 
Christ may a visible image of human well-being be found. 


5. Mental Well-Being — Some Reflections and Conclusions 


Well-being considered only as a therapeutic goal will always simply be a 
question of the absence of disease. However, Classical and early Christian 
understandings have looked beyond this instrumental approach to ask what it 
is that makes a good life. When may we say that a human being is 
flourishing, rather than simply struggling along? This question poses further 
important philosophical and theological questions which are not at all 
irrelevant to defining the therapeutic goals of counselling, psychotherapy or 
the spiritual life. 

In this chapter some answers to these questions have been considered. 
Firstly, those provided in the Classical world have been considered briefly. 
Rather more attention has then been given to early Christian answers, as 
provided in the fourth century by the Desert Fathers, and especially by 
Evagrios. Most attention has been focussed on the answers which may be 
found in the collection of writings which is the focus of this work — the 
Philokalia. Although, as one would expect of an anthology spanning the 
writings of more than a millennium, there is some diversity of style, 
expression and doctrine, some key features do emerge. 

Perhaps the central feature to emerge from the Christian texts that have 
been considered here is the understanding that human well-being is 
contingent upon the only non-contingent source of well-being, which is God. 
This has important Christological implications for what it means to be a 
flourishing human being, and these hinge on traditions of interpretation of 
the key foundational texts of Christianity, especially the canonical gospels. 
Not all of these links have been followed through here, as the objective has 
been to assess what the Philokalia has to say, rather than to tease out all the 
textual sources or to critically assess their validity. However, it does not 
seem too much of a leap from what has been ascertained here to suggest that, 


according to this tradition, to be a flourishing human being is to participate 
as fully as human beings may in the life of God in Christ. 

To focus exclusively on theological conclusions would be to miss the 
important contribution that Classical philosophy has made. Platonic, 
Aristotelian and Stoic ideas about human well-being have all been apparent 
in the tradition of scriptural interpretation that the Philokalia represents. This 
is not to say that these are not Christian ideas, and no critical attempt has 
been made here to affirm or reject the precise role that they have played in 
forming the Philokalia. However, it is important to be aware that they are 
there. Similarly, there is much wisdom about the workings of the human 
mind which appears to derive from the original, first hand, reflections of the 
Desert Fathers, the authors of the Philokalia, and especially Evagrios. These 
genuinely original insights have stood the test of time, even if in some cases 
they have been reinvented under different names. In a very real sense, the 
Philokalia represents a hermeneutic of the processes of human thought, as 
much as it represents a hermeneutic of scripture. 

In this sense, we can say that the Philokalia is concerned primarily with 
flourishing or well-being of the inner life of human beings. However, this is 
an inner life of a different kind than we know. Although the Philokalia 
exercises a kind of reflexivity, it is not the radical reflexivity that Taylor 
traces back to Augustine. Although it offers an objectification of (what we 
would call) emotions, desires and feelings, it is not Taylor's Cartesian 
disengagement. Perhaps most importantly, the expressivism that gives us 
positive cause to articulate our own unique understanding of the voice of 
nature within us is completely inverted in the world of the Philokalia, which 
is much more concerned with our awareness of the negativity of the passions 
within and reaching out to the “measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ” beyond. But this is only to acknowledge its situation within an 
anthropology formed by Platonic philosophy and Christian theology in 
relative isolation from many of the trends that Taylor identifies. The 
Philokalia is nonetheless concerned with a radical vision of the inner life 
which shows as much perceptiveness of the subtleties, deceptions, intricacies 
and aspirations of human thoughts as anything that has come after it. 


5: Psychotherapy 


If the Philokalia offers a diagnosis of the pathology of the human soul, a 
pharmacopoeia of remedies for the passions, and a vision of what a healthy 
and flourishing human-being (soul and body) can aspire to, then it begins to 
sound as though the Philokalia is really all about the health and therapy of 
the soul or psyche (yuch,). Furthermore, some of the subjects tackled by the 
Philokalia sound very similar to the concerns of psychological medicine: 
Evagrios seems to be very aware of unconscious processes, acedia bears a 
marked apparent resemblance to depression, the ensnaring hostile pleasures 
of the passions sound very much like contemporary notions of addiction, and 
some of the more Stoic aspects of the theory of the Philokalia, especially the 
mastery of the passions by reason, sound very akin to some forms of 
cognitive behavioural therapy. But do these superficial resemblances stand 
up to closer scrutiny? 

Unfortunately, any attempt at scrutiny of these apparent resemblances 
immediately encounters some very significant problems. Three issues in 
particular need to be addressed: 


1. The Philokalia is first and foremost a collection of texts. Although 
different translations have more or less varied the boundaries of the 
"canon" of this collection, there exists a core assembly of texts of 
recognised spiritual and patristic authority that has relatively clear 
boundaries. This situation contrasts greatly with the world of 
psychotherapy, in which no assembly of texts has universally 
recognised authority. One might look to the complete works of Freud, 
perhaps, or Jung, as providing a comparable corpus of texts for 
psychotherapy as that provided by the Philokalia for the Orthodox 
spiritual life. However, this comparison only works as long as one 
remains within a relatively confined theoretical or historical discipline 
of psychotherapy. The total literature on psychotherapy of all kinds is 
now vast, and perhaps more akin to the totality of all Christian (or even 
all religious) texts on spirituality rather than to a limited and defined 
anthology such as that of the Philokalia. And even if one is to remain 
within a single tradition of psychotherapy, it must be remembered that 


the collected works of Freud or Jung are defined by single authorship. 
No accepted multi-author canon of Freudian or Jungian texts exists to 
represent these schools of psychotherapy as they have been expounded 
or practised over the period of their history to date, a history which is 
in any case very short in comparison to that of the Philokalia. 


The Philokalia and psychotherapy ostensibly address different 
questions, with different purposes in view. In a sense, to ask this 
question is to prejudge the outcome of the scrutiny and comparison that 
are being proposed: are both the Philokalia and psychotherapy talking 
about fundamentally the same thing? However, if any scrutiny or 
comparison is possible, it must at least be acknowledged at the outset 
that they each developed with very different applications and outcomes 
in mind. The former arose from the experiences of practitioners of the 
spiritual life, whose expressed goal was concerned with the 
advancement of the life of prayer and finding spiritual salvation. The 
latter developed in order to treat psychological disorder and improve 
mental well-being. The qualifications offered at the beginning of the 
last chapter already provide (I hope) sufficient grounds for suggesting 
that we can make no assumptions about the sameness of these quests, 
even where terminology overlaps. But, in fact, the terminology is often 
very different, and it is not immediately obvious that the spiritual and 
religious quest is at all the same as the psychological and medical one. 
However, this does at least draw attention to one important 
commonality. Both the Philokalia and psychotherapy are traditions 
supportive of the living of human life. They are not merely theoretical 
bodies of theological doctrine, philosophy or science. They both exist 
for the purpose of improving human life, of promoting human 
flourishing and achieving or restoring human well-being — even if they 
conceive of these things in different ways, and even if they set about 
the task differently! 


There are problems of epistemology and terminology which derive 
from the different times, cultures and philosophies within which the 
Philokalia was written and psychotherapy developed. The texts 
comprising the Philokalia were written between the fourth and 


fifteenth centuries, formed into a more or less acknowledged collection 
of texts over a period of almost three subsequent centuries, and the 
Philokalia itself was then compiled and edited for publication in the 
late eighteenth century. Since then new translations have emerged and 
enlarged editions have been published in Russian and Romanian, but 
the primary texts by definition have not changed and remarkably little 
secondary literature has been published. The history of psychotherapy, 
in contrast, is almost the inverse of this process. Although it is 
acknowledged that psychotherapy has drawn on classical philosophy 
and religious tradition, its recent history more or less starts at the point 
at which the Philokalia was published. The Philokalia, and the world 
of psychotherapy, are therefore situated in quite different historical 
periods. Added to this, we find that the former has developed within 
the culture, philosophy and theology of eastern Christendom — and 
especially eastern Europe — whilst the latter has a history situated 
primarily in western Europe and north America, and thus has engaged 
primarily with the concerns of western society and the western 
(Protestant and Catholic) Church. 


It will be proposed that there are possible ways of taking forward a critical 
comparison which might be able to address these problems. However, before 
outlining a methodology for this task, it may be helpful to give further 
consideration to some of the relevant historical, philosophical and 
terminological issues. 

1. A Brief History of Psychotherapy 


A comprehensive history of psychotherapy would represent a formidable 
undertaking. However, a very brief and selective account, orientated towards 
the task at hand, is necessary at this point. In offering the following account, 
I have drawn especially on Brown and Pedder (1980), Bloch and Harari 
(2006), Allen (2006), Drummond and Kennedy (2006), and Frank (2006). 
Although it is often acknowledged that psychotherapy finds its origins in 
the ancient world, in classical philosophy, magic, and religion, historical 
accounts usually begin in earnest in the late eighteenth century with the work 
of Anton Mesmer (1734-1815). Mesmer developed a theory of “animal 


magnetism" according to which magnets and (what we would now call) 
hypnotism were used for the treatment of a range of medical conditions. 
Mesmer was eventually discredited, but the apparent success of his 
treatments led to interest in how, if they were flawed, they might still have 
helped people. The work was taken up, amongst others, by the eminent 
French neurologist Jean Martin Charcot (1835-1893) and his pupil Pierre 
Janet (1859-1947). Following in this line, Josef Breuer (1842-1925) and 
Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) published their seminal Studies on Hysteria in 
1895. Along with four other cases treated by Freud, this work described the 
treatment of Anna O, a young woman with various hysterical symptoms. 
Studies on Hysteria described the use of hypnotism, suggestion, catharsis 
and free association as therapeutic techniques in the course of talking with 
patients over a period of time about their lives. Anna O described her 
treatment as her “talking cure". Freud's theoretical system, and the process 
of treatment with which it was associated, became known as psychoanalysis. 
From psychoanalysis a multitude of different kinds of psychotherapy 
developed — all of which are now known as dynamic psychotherapies. 

Dynamic therapies stress therapeutic processes of understanding (insight) 
and empathy, and involve talking about memories (often early) associated 
with the development of the condition being treated. They usually involve 
recognition of unconscious processes which may explain and maintain that 
condition. In particular, Freud noted that feelings and thoughts associated 
with relationships in early life may be transferred onto relationships in the 
present — especially the relationship with a therapist. This process, which 
Freud labelled “transference”, came to be seen as a key opportunity for using 
the present therapeutic relationship to bring healing to the wounds left by 
past psychological trauma. 

Although Freud revised his theories through the course of his lifetime, he 
proved unable to tolerate the dissent of his pupils and colleagues. In 
particular, Carl Jung (1875-1961) and Alfred Adler (1870-1937) both moved 
away and developed their own models of psychotherapy (analytical 
psychology and individual psychology respectively). Karen Horney (1885- 
1952), Erich Fromm (1900-1980), and “Harry” Stack Sullivan (1892-1949) 
established their own, neo-Freudian, schools in the United States of 
America. Donald Winnicott (1896-1971) and Melanie Klein (1882-1960), 
working in Britain, developed a focus on significant early life relationships 


which became known as the Object Relations School. Since then, numerous 
further branches and offshoots of the psychotherapeutic tree have developed. 
Amongst these are approaches which focus on the use of small groups, or 
family groups, as the basis within which to conduct therapy. 

The theory and methods of dynamic psychotherapy have come under 
considerable scientific scrutiny since the 1950s, and are now claimed by 
some to be highly unscientific, but Freud never abandoned his 
fundamentally scientific outlook. Eventually, he hoped, all psychological 
disorders could potentially be explained on the basis of physical and 
chemical processes. 

The other major approach to psychotherapy, behaviour therapy, contrasts 
with dynamic psychotherapy in various ways. It has an even more recent 
history and its foundations are in the world of experimental psychology. In 
the 1920s research based on the work of Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936) suggested 
that some neurotic disorders might be a result of classical conditioning — the 
process of developing an association of a stimulus and response in such a 
way that the stimulus reliably evokes a learned — or “conditioned” response. 
Most famously this was demonstrated with Pavlov's experimental dogs, 
which salivated on hearing the sound of a bell that had routinely been rung 
when they were fed. Conditioning, it was alleged, might also be the basis of 
some neurotic disorders. In this model, anxiety (rather than salivation) was 
the conditioned human response to stimuli such as the objects of a phobia. 
Although this simple model was subsequently significantly modified in the 
light of further research, it led to the development of treatments such as 
systematic desensitisation, which did not require a "talking cure". Thus, for 
example, a patient might be exposed repeatedly, in graded and increasing 
"doses", to the object of their phobia over a period of time. At each exposure 
anxiety inevitably subsides, until the patient is relatively relaxed. Over time, 
it becomes possible to approach the object of the phobia without fear. In 
keeping with its experimental scientific foundations, behaviour therapy 
eschews subjective experience and confines itself to observable and 
objective phenomena. 

In the 1960s Aaron Beck (b.1921), Albert Ellis (1913-2007) and others 
concluded that the tenets of psychodynamic therapy could not be upheld. For 
example, patients engaging in dynamic therapy not infrequently seemed to 
gain insight and yet not improve symptomatically. From the work of Beck, 


Ellis and others developed a model of cognitive psychotherapy according to 
which feelings and behaviour are understood as causally related to 
underlying thoughts, or cognitions. On this basis, it is possible to pursue 
therapy to alter feelings and behaviour by identifying and modifying 
underlying faulty, irrational or erroneous cognitions. Like behaviour therapy, 
this model owes much to scientific psychology and does not require analysis 
of unconscious processes or the material and memories of early life history. 
Its focus is very much in the “here and now". However, it goes further than 
does behaviour therapy to address the complexities of human (as opposed to 
animal) behaviour. Cognitive psychology is now arguably the dominant 
paradigm within psychology, and is hugely influential in the clinical practice 
of psychotherapy. However, because of its common ground with behavioural 
psychotherapy, reference is often made to cognitive behaviour therapy (or 
CBT) as encapsulating both approaches. 

Whilst the theoretical and practical gulf between dynamic and cognitive 
behaviour approaches to psychotherapy remains large, this is not to say that 
there are not bridges across it. Cognitive Analytic Therapy (CAT), for 
example, provides an evidence based approach to psychotherapy which 
restates psychoanalytic concepts in behavioural terms (Kerr and Ryle, 2006). 


2. Soul and Self 


The history of psychotherapy, all too briefly related here, is intimately 
associated with broader streams of human thought, which have both given 
rise to it and influenced its course, and have also been influenced by it. In 
particular, it is associated with the history of ideas concerned with the soul 
or self? 

Platonic understandings of the soul or psyche have had enduring influence. 
According to Plato, the soul — an immaterial thing — provided continuity of 
personal identity during life, and after death. Christianity largely adopted 
this model, and it is still widely popular amongst ordinary Christians, and 
others, today. It was largely retained by René Descartes (1596-1650), who 
identified the soul with the mind, albeit he no longer identified the soul with 
the “Ше force" that confers life upon the body. However, the concept of the 
soul began to wane as scientific thinking came into the ascendant, and the 


mind was increasingly understood as located in the brain. By the end of the 
nineteenth century it was all but entirely abandoned in scientific and 
philosophical circles, although more recently new understandings of the 
soul, such as *emergent" models, have attracted renewed interest (Warren S. 
Brown, 1998). 

The idea of the “self” also has a long history — arguably also stretching 
back to classical civilisation. However, the self represents an idea rather than 
a substance. The self is concerned more with the persistent identity of an 
individual human being (and potentially also other higher animals) which 
has both a body and psychological states such as emotions, thoughts or 
feelings. According to John Locke (1632-1704) personal identity, or the self, 
is grounded primarily in continuing psychological links, such as memory 
and consciousness. For David Hume (1711-1766), however, in A Treatise of 
Human Nature, the persisting self was simply an illusion. Here, he compares 
the human mind to a theatre, where actors who successively appear on stage 
are perceptions that come and go. But he qualifies this analogy by stating 
that there is no such thing as a mind, and therefore no theatre. We are left 
only with perceptions that come and go. 

In Critique of Pure Reason, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) distinguished 
between knowledge of things as they appear to be (phenomenon) and as they 
are in themselves (noumenon). The soul, or self, can only be known as 
phenomenon — not as noumenon.? Despite this, philosophical speculation 
about the concept of a unified soul continued, but scientific speculation, 
from the late nineteenth century onwards, tended to divide the self into more 
manageable units of study. It is within this realm that both psychotherapeutic 
and neuro-scientific understandings of the self are largely located. Thus, for 
example, Martin and Barresi draw attention to the Freudian model of id, ego 
and superego, and neuro-physiological concepts of a "neural self" as being 
examples of this kind.^ But the proliferation of models and aspects of the self 
has led Martin and Barresi, and others, to conclude that the self is now 
irretrievably fragmented — both within individual theories, and also between 
different theories? 

At this point, it might be tempting to abandon any quest for a unified self. 
However, Charles Taylor? has pointed out that the self does not fulfil the 
basic criteria for being an object of scientific study. It cannot be studied 
completely objectively, it is not independent of descriptions or 


interpretations it makes of itself, it is not amenable to fully explicit 
description, and it cannot be described independently of its surroundings, for 
a self is only a self in relation to other selves. Taylor's! thesis is that our 
identity, and thus our selfhood, is actually defined by our stance on moral 
and spiritual questions, and by our belonging to a community: 


our being selves is essentially linked to our sense of the good, and that 
we achieve selfhood among other selves.’ 


Taylor identifies a number of aspects of the modern identity which he 
considers (although by no means uncritically) to be important. These include 
a sense of inwardness, an affirmation of ordinary life (work, marriage and 
family), and an understanding of nature as source of truth or goodness. Each 
of these has been important in its own way to the development of 
psychotherapy. By way of example of this, it may be illuminating to consider 
briefly the relevance of one of these aspects, namely inwardness. We noted 
in the introduction to Chapter 4 that Taylor understands inwardness as 
having been formed in our society by such processes as radical reflexivity, 
disengagement and expressivism. 

As subjective agents, human beings experience the world, have knowledge 
and awareness of it, and find meaning in it as an object of their attention. 
"Radical reflexivity” (or the “first person standpoint") is a term introduced 
by Taylor? to refer to the stance from which this subjectivity itself becomes 
the object of attention, a stance which he understands as originating in the 
work of Augustine. It is the experience of experiencing, the knowledge of 
having knowledge and the awareness of awareness. It is a focus on the way 
that the world is for us. It 1s to be distinguished from non-radical reflexivity 
in which human beings attend to themselves (for example to their physical or 
spiritual well-being) but without adopting a first-person standpoint. It is 
concerned with being present to ourselves, the agents of our own experience. 
It is thus something to which every human agent has unique and privileged 
access. No one else can know exactly what it is like to be me in the way that 
I can. 

Taylor suggests that both Freudian and behavioural theories find their basis 
in the “disengagement” of human subjects from the world around them."? 
The disengaged subject is capable not only of objectifying the world around 


her, but also her own emotions, desires and other feelings, in such a way as 
to enable objective and rational judgements to be made concerning them." 
The identity of the disengaged subject is constituted in memory of the 
narrative of her own, unique, life story." Disengagement, a process which 
Taylor understands as attributable primarily to the work of Descartes, 
involves a kind of stepping out of the first person standpoint so as to adopt 
theories or ideas of how things really аге. 

The “punctual self" is a term adopted by Taylor in reference to a stance of 
radical disengagement which finds its origins in the work of Locke. This 
radical disengagement allows the extension of rational control to the 
possibility of reformation. The punctual self is thus not to be identified with 
any of a variety of possible objects of change, but rather with “the power to 
objectify and remake" and this power resides in consciousness. The punctual 
self is defined independently of concerns about the good, and independently 
of relationship to a wider community or environment. Its only constitutive 
property is self-awareness. '* 

According to Taylor, the Freudian ego is: 


in essence a pure steering mechanism, devoid of instinctual force of 
its own (though it must draw power from the id to function). Its job is 
to manoeuvre through the all-but-unnavigable obstacle course set by 
id, super-ego, and external reality. Its powers are incomparably less 
than Locke’s punctual self,” but like its ancestor it is fundamentally a 
disengaged agent of instrumental reason. '® 


Taylor contrasts this with both the Platonic view of reason as located in the 
cosmic order, and the Stoic view of reason as the prioritising of human 
goals, neither of which required introspection. The disengaged self, however, 
is aware both of its own activities and the processes which form it. 
Furthermore, it takes charge of its own construction of reality and the 
associations which form it, and it remakes them." 

Taylor? identifies as a central feature of Romanticism the idea of “nature 
as source". Whilst the idea of “nature as source" is central to Romanticism, 
Taylor notes that it is also encountered apart from Romanticism, and may be 
understood as a context within which Romanticism arose in the eighteenth 
century. 


[T]he Romantics affirmed the rights of the individual, of the 
imagination, and of feeling.” 


The Romantics attributed importance to the “inner voice or impulse” and to 
feelings as a source of truth. This could be understood on an individual 
basis, particular to the person, where the voice is the voice of the “self”, or it 
could be understood on a wider basis as the impulse of nature. However, in 
either case, it is this inner voice or impulse which becomes definitive of the 
good life. The good life thus becomes a “fusion of the sensual and the 
spiritual” and the boundaries between the ethical and the aesthetic are 
blurred. 

“Expressivism” is a term adopted by Taylor? to refer to the idea that, if 
nature is an inner élan, voice, or principle unique to each person, then this 
inner nature can only be known or made manifest by articulation or 
expression. This process of expression is not merely a revelation of 
something already existing, but is a bringing into being of something 
inchoate and incompletely formed. 

Expressivism gives rise to the idea that there are “inner depths” within 
each of us, which can be explored by (for example) psychotherapy. Taylor 
writes: 


Freud’s is a magnificent attempt to regain our freedom and self- 
possession, the dignity of the disengaged subject, in face of the inner 
depths.... The very terms of Freudian science and the language of his 
analyses require an articulation of the depths. And Freud certainly had 
a sense of the great power of the human symbolic capacity, even 
imprisoned as it most often is in the gigantic conflict of instincts, and 
distorted as it is by condensations and displacements. It may turn out 
that Freud’s project, a kind of natural science of the mind, is 
impossible in the stringent terms in which he conceived it.... But 
there is no doubt that as self-interpretation the Freudian theory has its 
power....?! 


Psychotherapy, then, must be seen within the context of the philosophical 
concerns, and the developing modern sense of identity, alongside which it 


emerged. Like Taylor, we must be careful about making assertions of causal 
relationships where they cannot easily be proven.? However, radical 
reflexivity would clearly appear to be conducive to therapies which seek to 
make the self an object of scrutiny by itself. Disengagement takes this 
further and sees the possibility of self expression in the process of bringing 
about self change. Expressivism, however, gives rise to a notion of “hidden 
depths" within which we do not easily know ourselves, except after much 
searching. 

For the Philokalia, on the other hand, much of the above account must 
seem immediately foreign. Operating, as it does, with a primarily Platonic 
understanding of the soul, it has not engaged with any of the major strands 
of western philosophical discourse that have been alluded to. Descartes and 
Locke were both undertaking their work during the period between the 
writing in the fifteenth century of the last text that would be included in the 
Philokalia, and the publication of the Philokalia, in the eighteenth century. 
Hume and Kant were undertaking their work during the same century in 
which the Philokalia was first published. Andrew Louth” notes that in 1781, 
the year before the publication of the Philokalia, Kant published the first 
edition of his Critique of Pure Reason. Was the publication of the Philokalia, 
then, a kind of response to philosophical developments elsewhere in Europe? 
Even if it was only seen as a reassertion of more ancient and traditional 
views of the nature of the soul, or perhaps to be reasserting eastern 
perspectives that had been neglected by western Christianity, it might be 
understood as providing a response of this kind. In fact, its teachings offer a 
kind of reflexivity and disengagement of their own — albeit not emerging 
from the same currents of thought as those with which Taylor deals in his 
search for sources of the modern self. It offers a marked rebuttal of any kind 
of expressivism which is unduly optimistic about the hidden depths of 
human nature. But, it does share with Augustine a sense that God can be 
found within. 


3. Terminology 


In his book, From Passions to Emotions, Thomas Dixon” traces the way in 
which discourse on “passions” and “affections” was transformed during the 


first half of the nineteenth century (at least in psychological thought in the 
English language) to discourse on “emotions”. 

According to Descartes, passions in a broad sense included all 
perceptions, including those arising from stimuli originating in the external 
world. Passions in a narrow sense, however, he understood as being internal 
to the human body and due to “animal spirits" in the blood. Dixon takes 
Augustine and Aquinas as his starting point, and so he sees here a 
transition from a traditional Christian understanding of passions as a 
movement of the soul, which acted upon the body, to a new view of a change 
in the body which acted upon the soul. Thus, passions of the body 
(Augustine and Aquinas) became passions of the soul (Descartes). 

The second change that Dixon understands Descartes as making is towards 
a more dualistic view of body and mind as separate substances ( "extended" 
and “thinking” respectively). Dixon acknowledges that the “classical 
Christian view" was also dualistic, but he argues that there was “always a 
strong metaphorical element to such dualism". Whether Descartes was as 
dualistic as he is generally assumed to be, and how much of a deviation this 
represents from traditional Christian thought, might be debated.” However, 
it must be noted in passing that the “classical Christian view" which Dixon 
outlines is a western one and different in important ways from the view 
outlined in Chapter 2 of this book. In particular, the model of the passions 
found in the Philokalia is heterogeneous, and includes elements of 
understanding which reflect passions as being both “of the soul” and “of the 
body”. 

Dixon identifies Hume, in Treatise of Human Nature, as providing the 
“earliest sustained use of the term [emotions] in the English language in a 
way that is similar to present-day usage". Hume’s understanding of the 
passions was different again. First, perceptions of the mind were classified 
into “impressions” and “ideas”. Then, impressions were further subdivided 
into primary and secondary. Primary impressions constituted (what we 
would refer to as) perceptions — of external and bodily stimuli. Secondary 
impressions, however, are those that proceed from primary impressions. 
These include both those that directly arise from primary sense impressions, 
and those that arise indirectly, with the “interposition of an idea". It is these 
indirect secondary impressions that Hume understood as including “the 
passions and other emotions resembling them". On this basis, passions were 


to be understood as the combination of a sensation and an idea — a model not 
entirely dissimilar to that proposed by Maximos the Confessor (see Chapter 
2). Unfortunately, Hume’s use of the term “emotions” is somewhat 
inconsistent, sometimes contrasting with the passions, and sometimes 
including them.” 

The remainder of the history charted by Dixon will not be pursued here. 
However, he notes that it was not until the period of the 1850s to 1870s that 
physical science assumed a dominant role and emotions were understood as 
a physical effect of the central and peripheral nervous systems upon the 
body. Whilst some Christian thinkers were still using the term "passions" in 
the 1870s, others adopted the new language much earlier than this. The story 
is one of “gradual, complex and incomplete secularisation".?? Importantly, 
Dixon notes that many contemporary writers continue to understand 
"passions" and “emotions” as historically interchangeable terms — which 
they clearly are not. He identifies difference both in terms of the extensions 
(items included as belonging to the category) and intensions (definitions) of 
the terms. In regard to the latter he suggests that definitions of the passions 
tended to be concerned with more morally and theologically relevant 
movements of the soul. Definitions of the emotions tend to be understood as 
amoral physical or mental states.?! 

Dixon provides a valuable historical account of the transition. from 
language of the passions to a language of the emotions in the western, 
English speaking, world. However, it is clear that what he has to say about 
"classical Christian" understandings applies inexactly, or perhaps not at all, 
to eastern Christian understandings of the passions such as those 
encountered in the Philokalia. Interestingly, some more recent conceptions, 
such as those of Hume, may be closer in some ways to some of those found 
in the Philokalia than to those of traditional western Christianity. 
Furthermore, the Philokalia is still consulted, at least in Orthodox Christian 
communities, as a source of guidance for the spiritual life. In this arena at 
least, the language of the passions is a living one, not necessarily the same as 
either the “passions” of early and medieval western Christianity or the 
"emotions" of contemporary scientific discourse. 

But the language of the emotions upon which psychotherapy has based its 
theories and practices is largely the language that Dixon identifies as having 
evolved, through Augustine and Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, Hume, and 


others, to that which is in use today. Unfortunately, this language still finds 
itself in search of clear definitions. 


4. Defining Psychotherapy 


In responding to the question *What is psychotherapy?" Brown and Pedder 
suggest that it 1s: 


essentially a conversation which involves listening to and talking with 
those in trouble with the aim of helping them understand and resolve 
their predicament.?? 


This seems like a very broad definition, and these authors do acknowledge 
that, at one level, psychotherapy includes informal conversations, friendly 
encouragement, and attempts to reassure those in distress. In a narrower 
sense, however, these authors quote Sutherland's (1968) definition: 


By psychotherapy 1 refer to a personal relationship with a professional 
person in which those in distress can share and explore the underlying 
nature of their troubles, and possibly change some of the determinants 
of these through experiencing unrecognized forces in themselves.” 


Here the emphasis is on a professional relationship and on the bringing about 
of change through “experiencing unrecognised forces", but this still doesn't 
seem entirely satisfactory. A family doctor, for example, might offer a 
simple interpretation of a patient's problem which brings about change 
through the bringing to recognition of emotions that had previously been 
avoided. But this kind of interaction seems much closer to Brown and 
Pedder's more general definition than it does to a narrower sense of what 
psychotherapy is usually thought to be about. 

Bloch and Harari offer a different definition: 


Psychotherapy — the systematic application of psychological 
principles to accomplish systematic or more substantial personality 
change’ 


This, much narrower, definition focuses on the systematic application of 
psychological theory and the nature and degree of change effected. However, 
here, the change that is expected is in the “personality” — a definition which 
would probably exclude much professional behaviour therapy that (for 
example) reduces phobic anxiety, or even brief dynamic psychotherapy with 
more limited therapeutic goals than personality change. 

A solution to the difficulty of balancing broader and narrower definitions 
of psychotherapy may be found in Jerome Frank's classic paper entitled 
“What is psychotherapy?" Jerome Frank (1910-2005) undertook extensive 
study of psychotherapy, including comparison with forms of religious 
healing. His studies led him to formulate theories concerning the common 
features between different kinds of psychotherapy and healing rituals. In 
responding to the question “What is psychotherapy?", he therefore refers to 
the importance of historical/cultural perspectives, he lists the kinds of 
professional roles within which its practitioners are found, considers the 
kinds of psychotherapy available, and the kinds of people to whom it is 
offered, addresses the question of how effective psychotherapy is, and 
considers some features that all psychotherapies have in common.? Perhaps 
the question about what psychotherapy is can only adequately be answered 
in this kind of way and at this sort of length. However, Frank does also 
suggest two criteria by which broader and narrower definitions might be 
distinguished. Firstly, he notes the training and sanctioning by society that 
psychotherapists receive. Secondly, he refers to what they actually do: 


their activity is systematically guided by an articulated theory that 
explains the sources of the patients' distress and disability, and 
prescribes methods for alleviating them.?? 


This would seem to offer a good balance between unduly narrow and 
unhelpfully broad definitions, although it might still be argued that in 
practice matters of suitable training, social sanctioning and articulable theory 
are not always clear cut. 

Frank recognises that much psychotherapy is aimed at *demoralisation": 


A common source of distress may be termed ‘demoralization’ — a 
state of mind that ensues when a person feels subjectively 


incompetent, that is, unable to cope with a problem that he and those 
about him expect him to be able to handle.... The individual suffers a 
loss of confidence in himself and in his ability to master not only 
external circumstances but his own feelings and thoughts. The 
resulting sense of failure typically engenders feelings of guilt and 
shame. The demoralised person frequently feels alienated or isolated, 
as well as resentful because others whom he expects to help him seem 
unable or unwilling to do so.... With the weakening of his ties often 
goes a loss of faith in the group's values and beliefs, which have 
formerly helped to give him a sense of security and significance. The 
psychological world of the demoralised person is constricted in space 
and time. He becomes self-absorbed, loses sight of his long-term 
goals, and is preoccupied with avoiding further failure. His dominant 
moods are usually anxiety, ranging from mild apprehension to panic 
and depression, ranging in severity from being mildly dispirited to 
feeling utterly hopeless.” 


Demoralisation occurs in many degrees of severity. The milder forms are 
self-limiting and respond to psychotherapy of the broader kind, provided by 
friends and family, or perhaps to other life changes, such as a change of 
employment. More severe forms are self-perpetuating and may include 
symptoms which could lead to diagnosis of mental disorder. Frank suggests 
that it is usually those in the middle range who are likely to seek 
psychotherapy. 

The features of psychotherapies which are effective against demoralisation 
аге: 


1. An intense, emotionally charged, confiding relationship with а 
helping person 


2. A healing setting 
3. A rationale or conceptual scheme that explains the cause of the 


patient’s symptoms and prescribes a ritual or procedure for resolving 
them. 


4. Linked to the rationale is a procedure that requires active 
participation of both patient and therapist and which is believed by 
both to be the means for restoring the patient's health. 


Frank argues that the articulated theories, or rationales, of psychotherapy and 
the methods or procedures involved share six therapeutic functions, 
irrespective of differences in the actual content of these rationales and 
procedures: 


They strengthen the therapeutic relationship 

They inspire and maintain hope for help 

They provide opportunities for cognitive and experiential learning 

They allow or enable emotional arousal 

They enhance a sense of mastery, self-control, competence or 

effectiveness through success experiences 
6. They encourage a working through and practice of what has been 
learned amidst the activities of everyday life 
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Thus, Frank proposes a model in which the rationale and procedures of 
therapy determine effectiveness not by virtue of their specific merits or 
content but rather by virtue of the extent to which they fulfil these six 
functions. In this way, he argues, psychotherapies of widely differing 
rationale and method might be equally effective. 


5. Psychotherapy and the Philokalia 


The foregoing definitions of psychotherapy leave ample scope for 
understanding the rationale and methods of the Philokalia as providing a 
kind of psychotherapy. 

Whilst the Philokalia itself is a collection of texts, the spiritual life which it 
promotes affirms and encourages conversations which more than fulfil the 
requirements of the broader definitions of what psychotherapy is. Fragments 
of such conversations seem to provide the bulk of the Apophthegmata 
Patrum. They are frequently related also in the pages of the Philokalia. The 
“troubles” that are referred to in these definitions might be understood here 


either as the particular challenges of hunger, social isolation, poverty, etc., or 
else the more theologically defined and universal trouble of the human 
predicament as understood in traditional Christian terms as the need for 
salvation from sin, suffering and life without God. 

In terms of the narrower definitions of psychotherapy, it is also not difficult 
to see ways in which the criteria are fulfilled. Although perhaps 
"professional" (as in Sutherland's definition) would not be a good word to 
describe the role of spiritual instructors, elders or priests offering guidance to 
young monks, there are clearly ways in which the former have gained 
experience, have been instructed themselves, and are sanctioned and 
recognised by a Christian community in fulfilment of a particular role, which 
are not at all dissimilar to the professional training and recognition of a 
psychotherapist. The “articulated theory", psychological principles, 
conferring of understanding, and orientation towards change referred to in 
the definitions of Bloch and Harari, and Frank, are also all evident, and 
hardly need further comment. 

To take in turn Frank’s four features of psychotherapies that combat 
demoralisation, we might note that: 


1. А close confiding relationship with a spiritual instructor (an elder, or 
starets) has many of the characteristics of a psychotherapeutic 
relationship. The instructor has authority, conferred by experience and 
recognised by the Church, albeit not necessarily a professional training 
in the usual sense. 

25 The “healing setting" of spiritual instruction envisaged in the 
Apophthegmata was usually the desert. In the Philokalia it is most 
often the monastery. Today it might be a room in which spiritual 
direction is provided. Frank sees this setting as "heightening the 
therapist's prestige" and containing evidence of training. The desert 
and the monastery must both have had this effect in a most powerful 
way, both providing visible evidence of the ability of the instructor to 
live a life of ascetic virtue and self denial. Frank also notes that the 
setting is a place of safety, where things can be said that have not 
previously been vocalised. 

3. The rationale offered by the Philokalia is to be found in its own 
teachings, as expounded by a suitable instructor, and also the wider 


framework of Christian faith as affirmed in scripture and the creeds, 
and as taught by the catholic Church. Frank notes that this rationale 
must be shared by patient and therapist, that it must be affirmed by the 
culturally dominant world view (which we may here take to be that of 
the Church), and that it must not be shaken by therapeutic failures. His 
examples are both interesting and highly relevant here: 

In the Middle Ages, the belief system underlying what we today call 
psychotherapy was demonology. In many primitive societies it is 
witchcraft. In the Western world today it is science. *! 

4. Тһе procedures of the Philokalia include, but are not limited to, the 
remedies for the passions described in Chapter 2 of this book. Frank 
notes that belief in their efficacy and active participation in them by 
both therapist and patient are important. 


Similarly, the six therapeutic functions of the rationale and procedures of the 
Philokalia can be identified: 


l. The relationship with an abbot or other spiritual instructor is 
strengthened by the emphasis in the teachings of the Philokalia on 
obedience, the belief system that they share, the evidence (in his own 
life and that of other monks or disciples) that the instructor has 
practical experience of how to help, and by a sharing in the rule of life 
(its practices and procedures") that the Philokalia provides. 

2. The hope for help, which Frank sees as a powerful healing force, may 
be conveyed in a variety of ways, but not least in the vision of human 
well-being, and ultimately deification, outlined in Chapter 4. 

3. There are clearly many opportunities for cognitive and experiential 
learning. Simply reading the Philokalia, especially if this task is to be 
undertaken meditatively and prayerfully, is a major learning exercise in 
itself. However, Frank emphasises that this is not a purely intellectual 
exercise. The remedies for human living prescribed in the Philokalia 
ensure that the true disciple will engage with its rationale ascetically, 
prayerfully, and in relationship with other members of a community. 
This is a way of life, and not simply a theoretical or dogmatic 
framework for faith. 


4. Emotional arousal might be seen as a point of deviation from Frank's 
psychotherapeutic model. Setting a goal of dispassion could be 
understood as discouraging emotional expressions. However, leaving 
aside for the moment the important terminological distinction to be 
made between “passion” and “emotion”, it is clear that the Philokalia 
does not anticipate that any new disciple will immediately attain 
dispassion. Rather, it directs attention to the challenges to the spiritual 
life that passion will present and it provides procedures for dealing 
with these. Furthermore, the establishing of the “intellect in the heart", 
the experience in the heart of “supracelestial fire", and prayer of the 
heart (see Chapter 3) all suggest that there is an important affective or 
emotional element to the life of prayer that the Philokalia describes. 

5. The sense of enhancement of self-mastery, and the provision of 
success experiences, that the Philokalia offers may be seen in relation 
to instructions given for the ascetic life and the life of prayer. The 
Evagrian corpus also provides a good example of this, taking initiates 
as it does from simpler levels of learning (at which they are likely to 
succeed) to more complex levels of learning in a graded fashion. One 
would expect instructors to guide new disciples through the Philokalia 
in a similar way, in order that they may achieve success in simpler 
tasks before progressing to more complex or challenging ones. Frank 
also notes the importance of naming phenomena as a means of gaining 
mastery over them (cf. the naming of the animals by Adam in Genesis 
2). The extensive and sophisticated vocabulary of the inner life offered 
by the Philokalia might be seen as assisting the new disciple to gain 
confidence in their ability to master their thoughts and passions. 

6. The working through of teachings in the practice of everyday life is 
everywhere apparent in the Philokalia. Indeed, its general assumption 
is that its teachings will be put into practice in religious life — that the 
whole of life will be lived according to its rationale and devoted to 
adopting its procedures. 


On this basis, then, there would appear to be good grounds firstly for seeing 
the Philokalia as offering a kind of psychotherapy, and secondly for seeing it 
as incorporating a rationale and procedures which might be highly likely to 
effect change in people’s lives. However, this is really only the beginning of 


an answer to the question posed at the outset of this chapter, in that it looks 
back at a collection of ancient texts, in the light of current thinking, and finds 
evidence that their rationale and procedures are not entirely dissimilar to 
those identified by contemporary psychotherapists as likely to effect change 
in people's lives. It does not engage with the second and third issues 
identified above as potentially important in any critical comparison of the 
Philokalia and psychotherapy.? Consideration must therefore now be given 
to these issues — and firstly to that of the purposes for which the Philokalia 
and psychotherapy were intended, and the outcomes to which they aspire. 


6. Purpose and Outcome 


Frank observes that it is difficult to compare outcomes even between 
different forms of psychotherapy, as they intend different things." Dynamic 
psychotherapies aim to bring to awareness previously unconscious thoughts 
and feelings. Behavioural therapists look for reduction of symptom severity. 
Even between dynamic therapies important differences in treatment goals 
may be observed. How, then, may different psychological therapies, let alone 
also theological or spiritual "therapies" be compared? 

We have already seen that contemporary theories of the self are 
fragmented. If no unified view of the self can be agreed, can any 
comparisons be made between therapies concerned with healing of the self? 
Robert Innes suggests that an even more radical answer to this question 
might be identified in postmodern views of the self as enslaving. His review 
of the work of Foucault, Lacan, Deleuze, and Guattari draws attention to the 
ways in which notions of the self may be used to exert social control over 
human desires and freedoms.^ On this basis, views of a unified self need to 
be deconstructed and comparisons of the kind suggested here are 
invalidated, or at least made worthless. However, Innes himself does not 
concur with this view. He suggests that postmodernism is, in this context, a 
self defeating protest against the order and discipline suggested by Platonic 
and later models which emphasise discipline and rationality. Innes therefore 
proposes a way of approaching wholeness which still values those parts of 
the self which are not ordered or rational. So, according to Innes: 


theologies and psychologies can be evaluated in terms of their ability 
to supply resources for unifying the self. 


In his comparison: 


*  Augustinian spirituality aims at integration of the self through the 
pursuit of desire for God. 


* Freudian therapy aims at extending the power of the ego over the id. 


e Jungian therapy aims for individuation, which requires reorientation 
and integration of the Self gained through increasing insight into 
those parts of the self that reside in the personal unconscious 


* Humanistic psychology aims at integration of the self through self- 
actualisation, a process that requires self-awareness and self- 
acceptance 


Innes goes on to evaluate these resources for unifying the self in terms of 
their integrative power, their freedom from contradiction, and their 
relevance. His conclusion is that Augustine succeeds where the others fail, 
because of the integrative power of his reference of the self to God.*’ 

We might question whether or not unification of the self is the most 
appropriate basis for comparison of psychologies and theologies. Had Innes 
included behavioural or cognitive psychotherapy amongst his comparisons, 
it would be difficult to imagine how they might have fared. Freedom from 
contradiction and relevance might not have been difficult to assess, but how 
would integrative power be assessed? Since behavioural and cognitive 
therapies seek symptom reduction rather than self-integration, assessment of 
the latter would appear to be relatively meaningless in relation to outcome. 

Another approach to comparison might involve recent philosophical and 
scientific research on subjective well-being. Amongst the advantages of 
this might be the multi-disciplinary emphasis, which is informed by both 
philosophy and the social and natural sciences, and the extent to which 
research has been undertaken on spirituality and religion as predictors of 
well-being. If a spiritual way of life, such as that offered by the Philokalia, 


and psychotherapy are both concerned with human well-being, then this 
might provide a promising way to allow comparisons to be made between 
what each may have to offer. 

Haybron identifies five categories of well-being theory:” 


Hedonistic theories 

Desire theories 

Authentic happiness theories 

Eudaimonistic (or *nature-fulfilment") theories 
List theories 
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Hedonistic theories more or less identify well-being with pleasure. Desire 
theories identify well-being with the extent to which a person's desires are 
actually satisfied. Authentic happiness theories assess happiness in relation 
to a person's own values (free of social pressure) and the actual conditions of 
one's life. Eudaimonistic theories usually refer to ancient theories (such as 
those of Aristotle), incorporating ethical values and judgements of how the 
good life should be lived. Finally, list theories identify well-being with more 
or less ad hoc lists of goods such as knowledge, pleasure, and friendship. 

It might immediately be presumed that the spirituality of the PAilokalia 
should be associated with Eudaimonistic theories of well-being, although 
desire theories might in fact distinguish well between individuals with desire 
for God and those whose desires actually lay elsewhere. It is a little more 
difficult to assess which approach might be most useful to evaluate well- 
being as a goal of psychotherapy.? However, a rather bigger problem arises 
insofar as this approach tends to make well-being a utilitarian good, 
conferred by any of a number of means, amongst which means the spiritual 
life (according to the Philokalia or any other tradition) is but one available 
means to the personal end. The danger here is that spirituality is made into a 
self-serving process aimed at achieving well-being. In fact, neither the 
Philokalia nor any other major strand of traditional Christian spirituality 
understands things in this way. Rather, the good is pursued out of love for 
God alone and (at least ideally) whether or not it leads to any measure of 
well-being in this world.?' 

However, the purpose here is not to design a measure for an empirical 
outcome study comparing spiritual instruction based on the Philokalia with 


one or more different kinds of psychotherapy. Neither is the purpose at hand 
Innes’ somewhat different task of evaluating different discourses that all 
promise wholeness of the self. Rather the question is — do the Philokalia and 
psychotherapy have a purpose in common? In order to answer this, we might 
want to ask a number of subsidiary questions: 


1. To whom might each be offered, and who might benefit? 

2. What does each hope to achieve? 

3. If we were evaluating their success empirically, what would we want 
to measure? 


i. Who might Benefit? 


In one way or another, both the Philokalia and psychotherapy potentially 
have something to offer to anyone and everyone. At least, for those who 
wish to find benefit in them, there are insights to be gained from the 
Philokalia and from psychotherapy concerning the mental and spiritual life. 
Neither is it the case that the PAilokalia only has things to say about the 
spiritual life, and psychotherapy only about the mental life. The Philokalia 
takes very seriously the world of thoughts and feelings and has much to say 
about them. Similarly, most forms of psychotherapy have had something to 
say about spirituality or religion. In some cases, as with Freud (who 
understood religion as essentially a form of neurosis), this has been very 
negative, but in other cases, as with Jung, religion has been perceived as a 
very important part of mental well-being. Mental and spiritual life are 
inextricably bound up with each other. 

However, the Philokalia was clearly compiled with a view to it being read 
by those wishing to make progress in the spiritual life. In The Way of the 
Pilgrim, it is given to the pilgrim in response to his expressed desire to 
achieve unceasing prayer.” Psychotherapy, in contrast, is offered primarily 
to those suffering from various forms of mental disorder, those who are 
psychologically overwhelmed by life stresses, and those whose behaviour is 
disturbed (e.g. due to family stress in childhood, or due to addiction). 


ii. What might be Achieved? 


We might again identify a very general level of answer which affirms that 
both the Philokalia and psychotherapy are offered with a hope of achieving 
change. This might be change in (including better self awareness of) 
thoughts, feelings, and behaviours, or perhaps in other ways. Both have 
much to say about relationships. Again, the close connection between mental 
and spiritual life would behove us to be careful about assuming that 
psychotherapy would have nothing to do with relationship with God. 

However, we saw in Chapter 4 that the ultimate goal of the Philokalia is to 
assist people in making progress towards deification — or union with God. It 
might be understood as a manual for living the Christian life, and especially 
for contemplative prayer. As a means to this end, the Philokalia is very 
realistic. Thoughts, feelings and behaviour must all change. Generally, the 
pattern seems to be one of changing behaviour (towards a more ascetic 
lifestyle) first. However, this lifestyle change is intimately bound up with an 
understanding of how patterns of thought need to be changed as a basis for 
changing the way that we feel about things. At this level, the objective is 
dispassion. 

Psychotherapy, however, will be evaluated in relation to the presenting 
problem for which it has been offered. Indeed, for behavioural 
psychotherapy this might be the only therapeutic goal. However, for 
dynamic therapies “wholeness”, or integration of the self, will usually be 
seen as an important means for achieving this goal and sometimes as more 
important than alleviation of the presenting symptoms. As we saw from our 
brief consideration of Innes' work on Freudian, Jungian and humanistic 
therapies, the form that this wholeness or integration takes will differ from 
one therapy to another. For cognitive therapies, wholeness and integration 
are not usually considered important. Rather, changing patterns of faulty, 
irrational or inappropriate thoughts is seen as necessary to changing feelings. 
None of these therapies would be likely to aim at “dispassion” as an 
objective, but usually rational processes will be seen as important to mental 
well-being. 


iii. How might Outcome be Measured? 


Measurement of outcome is really a scientific question, although it might 
be reframed in more theological language. For example, we might ask the 
question as to whether and in what ways we would expect prayer or faith to 
change the life of a person who prays.” However, the theological measure of 
"change" is never likely to be primarily a scientific one. Although some 
changes which occur in the life of a person who prays might be scientifically 
measurable,? many will probably not be. 

Empirical evaluation of the "success" of life lived according to the 
teachings of the Philokalia might be virtually impossible to achieve. Others 
may notice a change in behaviour — perhaps in regard to virtues such as 
humility, patience, kindness, etc. A wise and more experienced person, 
advanced in the spiritual life, might be able to make judgments about the 
degree of progress a person is making in the interior life. The person 
themselves could report on progress that they felt that they were making. 
However, ultimately, the Philokalia would only allow that God knows what 
lies in the very depths of the heart and mind of each man or woman. It would 
be this most interior level of orientation toward God that would be the 
ultimate test. 

Whilst psychotherapy outcomes may be difficult to evaluate, the 
difficulties would be far less than this. Numerous scales for measuring 
symptom severity, by observation or self-rating, have been validated, as well 
as global measures of social, physical and psychological functioning. 
Measurement of integration of the self might be somewhat more difficult, 
but certainly not impossible for an experienced therapist to assess. 

These very real differences in the measurability of outcome must not be 
allowed to disguise the fact that many psychological and behavioural 
changes might be scientifically measurable in the life of a person following 
the teachings of the Philokalia. Similarly, psychotherapy might (and 
sometimes does) lead to the posing of deep existential and spiritual questions 
which lead to a change in orientation towards the Divine. It is therefore not 
so much that changes brought about by reading the Philokalia can't be 
measured, whilst those brought about by psychotherapy can, but rather that 
the changes that the compilers of the Philokalia hoped to bring to people's 
lives are not ultimately ones that are amenable to scientific measurement. 

In broad terms, then, the Philokalia and psychotherapy have very different 
purposes and goals. However, both are orientated, at some level, towards 


changing thoughts, feelings and behaviours. This is not the final destination 
towards which the PAilokalia provides a map, but it is a necessary part of the 
journey, and to this extent the Philokalia might be said to provide a kind of 
psychotherapy. 


7. Inwardness and the Philokalia 


It will be recalled that Taylor suggests that all cultures employ a language of 
inwardness, but that this universal language is embedded within culturally 
specific notions of “inner” and “outer” which reflect something of the 
spiritual and moral vision of that culture. As inwardness is such an important 
feature of our own culture, and of that of Christianity and the Philokalia, and 
is also so important to contemporary notions of what psychotherapy is all 
about, we must now turn to a closer consideration of it. 
Stephen Sykes has suggested that: 


It is undeniable, from even a cursory knowledge of the Christian 
tradition, that *inwardness' has played an important role in the 
development of Christian identity.” 


Sykes suggests that commitment is an important concern for all religions, 
and for society in general, because it anchors in the individual emotional life 
a system of meaning common to the whole society or group. This in turn, 
because it guides the choices that individuals make, provides the consistency 
of intention which is so necessary for good social order and family life. But 
the need for commitment places emphasis on the interior life. Because we 
can never know for certain what another person's intentions were, or even 
what our own intentions are, this in turn leads to a recognition that God 
alone is able to judge our intentions with unfailing accuracy.” 

For Christianity, Sykes suggests that the extensive teaching on the heart in 
Judeo-Christian scripture has been a significant source of its inwardness 
tradition. In the Psalms, he notes that the heart is associated with a range of 
psychological functions, not least those concerned with the emotions, 
intellectual activity, and the will. But the heart is somewhat mysterious and 
inaccessible. A form of self-examination is therefore required which 


“amounts to a seeing of the heart as God himself sees it”.” In the Pauline 
corpus of the New Testament, the heart is a frequently recurring term applied 
to the seat of thoughts, emotions, affect and will, but is also the place in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells. Ultimately, human intentions are known to 
God alone, and where they are in need of change, this may be something that 
God alone can bring about.” 

Sykes recognises that this inwardness tradition has profoundly affected the 
use of ritual, sacrament, worship and ethical teaching, for in all of these 
areas what really matters is not what is visible to other people, but rather the 
inner intention of the individual human being in relation to God. 

Sebastian Brock, writing on the prayer of the heart in the Syriac tradition, 
suggests that there is a different perspective on the heart in eastern and 
western traditions. He attributes this to the influence of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, drawing on Platonic and neo-Platonic thought, who virtually 
ignored the heart and referred to the nous as the centre of spiritual life. 
Dionysius having been somewhat more influential in the west than the east, 
Brock sees this as explaining a tendency amongst western writers to contrast 
heart as the seat of affective prayer with the mind (nous) as the seat of 
intellectual prayer.? Brock writes that, in the biblical account: 


the ‘heart’ is regarded as the focal point of every aspect of the ‘inner 
person’, as St Paul calls it (Rom. 7:22), the focal point of the intellect 
as well as of the emotions and feelings. 


He further contrasts this “inner heart" with the physical heart. The one is the 
centre of spiritual life, the other of physical life, but the wholeness of human 
beings is such that each requires the other. 

Brock goes on to quote Isaac of Nineveh's (c700) distinction between 
purity of mind and purity of heart. The former is relatively easily achieved, 
through study of scripture, fasting, and avoidance of distraction. The latter, 
however, is only achieved through “great afflictions".? The heart is thus а 
place of sacrifice — a kind of altar. 

The heart is also a place of revelation, or theophany. Brock quotes an 
eighth century mystic, Abdisho the Seer: 


True love.... does not leave anything in your mind apart from the 
awareness of God which constitutes the spiritual key with which the 
inner door of the heart is opened — and inside is hidden Christ our 
Гога.“ 


Brock sees purity of heart, in the Syriac tradition at least, as being pure 
prayer. Prayer of the heart in this tradition™ is characterised by 
remembrance, or total awareness, of God in “the very centre of our 
innermost being". 

It is a very similar process, in a somewhat different language, which Taylor 


identifies as the radical reflexivity of Augustinian thought: 


Augustine shifts the focus from the field of objects known to the 
activity itself of knowing; God is to be found here.” 


And again: 


Augustine's turn to the self was a turn to radical reflexivity, and that is 
what made the language of inwardness irresistible. The inner light is 
the one which shines in our presence to ourselves; it is the one 
inseparable from our being creatures with a first person standpoint. 
What differentiates it from the outer light is just what makes the 
image of inwardness so compelling, that it illuminates the space 
where I am present to myself.? 


This tradition of inwardness, which Sykes describes in relation to 
Christianity in general, which Brock identifies in the Syriac tradition, and 
which Augustine is credited by Taylor with having introduced to the west, 
finds a particularly strong and distinctive expression in the Philokalia. 
Before turning to examples of inner and outer aspects of human 
experience, it is important to recall that all created things are understood in 
the tradition of the Philokalia as having an inner “essence” or "principle". 
These logoi, or “thoughts of God", are contained within the Logos and are 
manifested in the created order of the universe. They provide the focus for 
natural contemplation.5 This is particularly evident in, although by no 
means confined to, the writings of Maximos the Confessor. For example: 


If, instead of stopping short at the outward appearance which visible 
things present to the senses, you seek with your intellect to 
contemplate their inner essences, seeing them as images of spiritual 
realities or as the inward principles of sensible objects, you will be 
taught that nothing belonging to the visible world is unclean. For by 
nature all things were created good (cf. Gen. 1:31; Acts 10:15).9 


What is “within” any created thing is thus not so much a matter of physical 
location or spatial orientation as the essence or principle of the thing as 
created by God. 

However, when we turn to human beings specifically, inwardness language 
is virtually ubiquitous. Table 5.1 shows a listing of inwardness language 
drawn from the English translation of the Philokalia.” 

There are countless examples in the Philokalia of contrasts between inner 
and outer. For example, we find in the writings of Mark the Ascetic: 


When a man outwardly praises someone, while accusing and 
disparaging him in his heart, it is hard for the simple to detect this. 
Similarly a person may be outwardly humble but inwardly arrogant. 
For a long time such men present falsehood as truth, but later they are 
exposed and condemned." 


Or, again, Thalassios the Libyan writes: 


Prove yourself a monk, not outwardly, but inwardly, by freeing 
yourself from the passions.” 


The general rule seems to be, it is not what other people see (on the outside) 
that matters, it is what God sees (on the inside) that is important. So, 
inwardness is again not so much to do with physical space as with Divine 
perspective. 

The inner place is also spoken of as being a place of encounter with Christ 
as, for example, in the writings of Theoliptos: 


Copy the wisdom of the bees; when they become aware of an 
encircling swarm of wasps, they remain inside their hive and so 
escape the attacks with which they are threatened. Wasps signify 
commerce with the world: avoid such commerce at all costs, stay in 
your cell, and there try to re-enter the innermost citadel of the soul, 
the dwelling-place of Christ, where you will truly find the peace, joy 
and serenity of Christ the spiritual Sun — gifts that He irradiates and 
with which He rewards the soul that receives Him with faith and 
devotion.” 


However, the distinction is not a simple duality between inner (good) and 
outer (evil). For example, we find in the writings of Philotheos of Sinai: 


The soul is walled off, fenced in and bound with chains of darkness 
by the demonic spirits. Because of the surrounding darkness she 
cannot pray as she wants to, for she is fettered inwardly, and her inner 
eyes are blind. Only when she begins to pray to God, and to acquire 
watchfulness while praying, will she be freed from this darkness 
through prayer. Otherwise she will remain a prisoner. For through 
prayer the soul discovers that there is in the heart another fight and 
another hidden type of opposition, and a different kind of warfare 
against the thoughts provoked by the evil spirits.” 


Here we see that it is only prayer and watchfulness which redeem inner 
regions of the soul from the bondage to demonic spirits. Similarly, in the 
writings of Hesychios the Priest: 


104. The heart which is constantly guarded, and is not allowed to 
receive the forms, images and fantasies of the dark and evil spirits, is 
conditioned by nature to give birth from within itself to thoughts 
filled with light. For just as coal engenders a flame, or a flame lights a 
candle, so will God, who from our baptism dwells in our heart, kindle 
our mind to contemplation when He finds it free from the winds of 
evil and protected by the guarding of the intellect. 


105. The name of Jesus should be repeated over and over in the heart 
as flashes of lightning are repeated over and over in the sky before 
rain. Those who have experience of the intellect and of inner warfare 
know this very well. We should wage this spiritual warfare with a 
precise sequence: first, with attentiveness; then, when we perceive the 
hostile thought attacking, we should strike at it angrily in the heart, 
cursing it as we do so; thirdly, we should direct our prayer against it, 
concentrating the heart through the invocation of Jesus Christ, so that 
the demonic fantasy may be dispersed at once, the intellect no longer 
pursuing it like a child deceived by some conjuror.... 

108. Just as he who looks at the sun cannot but fill his eyes with light, 
so he who always gazes intently into his heart cannot fail to be 
illumined.” 


Again, here, we see that guarding of the heart/intellect, and the Jesus 
Prayer," transform the heart from a place of inner warfare against evil spirits 
into a place of Divine illumination. 

In both of these quotations, from Philotheos and Hesychios, we see that the 
heart is implicitly “within”. Elsewhere, Hesychios explicitly identifies the 
heart as the “inner self’. Similarly, John of Karpathos refers to “the inward 
heaven of the heart where Jesus dwells".*! 

Other references to the heart in the Philokalia include metaphors of an 


“immeasurable abyss” or a “tomb”: 


When you hear that Christ descended into hell in order to deliver the 
souls dwelling there, do not think that what happens now is very 
different. The heart is a tomb and there our thoughts and our intellect 
are buried, imprisoned in heavy darkness. And so Christ comes to the 
souls in hell that call upon Him, descending, that is to say, into the 
depths of the heart; and there He commands death to release the 
imprisoned souls that call upon Him, for He has power to deliver us. 
Then, lifting up the heavy stone that oppresses the soul, and opening 
the tomb, He resurrects us — for we were truly dead — and releases our 
imprisoned soul from its lightless prison.?? 


In addition to conveying a sense of *depth" these metaphors (abyss, tomb, 
burial, darkness, etc) remind us that we often don't know ourselves what 
lays within our own hearts — let alone those of other people. Symeon 
Metaphrastis further leaves us in no doubt that we are unable of our own 
efforts to unbury what lays hidden there. 

The glossary to the English translation of the Philokalia includes the 
following entry: 


HEART (xapóía — kardia): not simply the physical organ but the 
spiritual centre of man's being, man as made in the image of God, his 
deepest and truest self, or the inner shrine, to be entered only through 
sacrifice and death, in which the mystery of the union between the 
divine and the human is consummated. І called with my whole 
heart", says the psalmist — that is, with body, soul and spirit’ (John 
Klimakos, 7he Ladder of Divine Ascent, Step 28, translated by 
Archimandrite Lazarus [London, 1959], pp. 257-8). ‘Heart’ has thus 
an all-embracing significance: ‘prayer of the heart’ means prayer not 
just of the emotions and affections, but of the whole person, including 
the body. 


On the one hand, this further expounds the tradition of the heart as being the 
“innermost centre", where God is encountered. However, it also affirms a 
tradition of the heart as the “whole person": body, soul and spirit. It is 
difficult to locate this idea within the Philokalia, and it is interesting that the 
English translators of the Philokalia choose to illustrate it from The Ladder 
of Divine Ascent, rather than from within the writings of the Philokalia itself. 
However, we do find in the writings of Gregory Palamas a quotation from 
Makarios the Great, which refers to the heart as ruling over the whole body 
and soul, and (in Gregory's own words) the reference to the heart as the 
“innermost body within the body". Earlier in the chapter in which these 
references are made, taken from /n Defence of Stillness, Gregory also 
reflects on the location of the soul in the body: 


Since our soul is a single entity possessing many powers, it utilizes as 
an organ the body that by nature lives in conjunction with it. What 
organs, then, does the power of the soul that we call ‘intellect? make 


use of when it is active? No one has ever supposed that the mind 
resides in the finger-nails or the eye-lashes, the nostrils or the lips. 
But we all agree that it resides within us, even though we may not all 
agree as to which of our inner organs it chiefly makes use of. For 
some locate it in the head, as though in a sort of acropolis; others 
consider that its vehicle is the centremost part of the heart, that aspect 
of the heart that has been purified from natural life. We know very 
well that our intelligence is neither within us as in a container — for it 
is incorporeal — nor yet outside us, for it is united to us; but it is 
located in the heart as in its own organ. ** 


This passage is very interesting — if not also very unusual — in that it 
fleetingly recognises that inward and outward imagery are merely 
metaphorical. Almost immediately, as though retracting the scandal of what 
he has said, Gregory reverts to asserting that the intelligence has its own 
organ — the heart.? However, this passage at least draws our attention to the 
difficulty of relying purely on spatial imagery. Inwardness and outwardness 
are not really any more adequate as literal terms than is “heart”. That they 
have endured so well, and that Taylor is able to identify a universal aspect to 
their use which appears to be maintained across time and cultures, 
presumably reflects the sense that all human beings have that they (i.e. their 
souls or selves) are at least associated with, if not actually to be identified 
with, their (spatially located and boundaried) bodies. But when we — or 
Gregory Palamas — talk about exactly where our souls (or minds, or 
intelligence, or selves) are “located” the language begins to break down, and 
especially so in a post-Cartesian world. 

What, then, might we say about the specific or characteristic aspects of 
inwardness language in the Philokalia (as opposed, that is, to universal 
aspects of inwardness language which may be identified in all cultures)? The 
brief foregoing study, and the earlier chapters of this book, would suggest 
that the following might be important: 


1. Inwardness often seems to refer to places of encounter with, or 
dwelling of, the Divine. 
2. Inwardness also refers to a place of encounter with demons, or 


passions. 


3. Тһе difference between 1. & 2. seems to be concerned with our 
contemplative awareness and our ability to make use of the remedies 
for the passions described in Chapter 3 — especially prayer. Inwardness 
refers to a place of prayer. 

4. Тһе more that we do make use of the remedies for the passions, the 
closer we come to the possibility of deification. The place of union 
with God is either within us, or else to be found only after death (see 
Chapter 4). 

5. Inwardness often seems to imply hiddenness, inaccessibility and 
mystery. Perhaps this is a universal aspect of inwardness. (It is 
certainly universal within the Judeo-Christian tradition.) However, it 
serves here to emphasise the ensnaring, imprisoning, blinding nature of 
the passions. Because of this, we can have no confidence to see clearly 
what our own intentions are, or those of other people, except through 
grace. 

6. Inwardness seems to imply the essence of self — what it is to be the 
unique individual that God created each of us to be. Again, this touches 
on a universal aspect of inwardness that Taylor deals with at length. 
However, what seems to be a specific emphasis here is the finding 
within of the divine essence or principle that is uniquely “me” — an 
essence or principle which is yet also hidden within the intentions of 
God. 


8. Orthodox Psychotherapy 


The term “Orthodox Psychotherapy" appears to have first been adopted by 
Hierotheos Vlachos, in his book of the same name.?? In this work, Vlachos 
outlines the nature of the human malady and its treatment according to the 
Orthodox patristic texts, including the Philokalia. In particular he describes 
the relationship between soul, nous, heart and mind, the pathology of the 
passions, and the remedies that are to be found in the Church, in the patristic 
teachings, and in the practice of hesychia. However, he is careful to 
distinguish his use of the term “psychotherapy” from that of contemporary 
psychiatry and he explicitly does not engage in specific discussion about the 


ways in which the two uses of the term might find areas of agreement and/or 
disagreement. 

It might be possible to leave the discussion here, and to note that there are 
two kinds of psychotherapy, the one concerned with spiritual teachings of 
the Philokalia and other patristic writings, and the other concerned with 
contemporary psychological therapies. However, we have already noted that 
there are important ways in which the former might still be understood as 
"psychotherapy" in terms of the latter, even if there are also important 
differences in terms of purpose and intended outcome. There are also at least 
three further reasons why these two kinds of psychotherapy might appear to 
be concerned with common themes that could profit from mutual discourse: 


1. Ata theoretical level these two kinds of psychotherapy often appear 
to be talking about the nature of the human condition in similar terms. 
This 1s not to overlook the very significant anthropological, theological 
and other differences that exist between them, but it does appear that 
there is a significant expanse of common ground which might benefit 
from mutual discussion and a more integrative perspective. Thus, for 
example, Vasileios Thermos has explored the ways in which Donald 
Winnicott (the Object Relations therapist) and Gregory Palamas might 
both explore concepts of the “true” and “false” self." 


2. The Philokalia describes some conditions which sound very similar 
to contemporary diagnostic categories. Thus, for example, the sadness 
that Evagrios includes amongst his eight thoughts could well describe 
someone who is depressed. Gluttony could appear to be the kind of 
thought experienced by someone with bulimia. And the concept of the 
passions is itself in many ways similar to what today might be called 
addiction, especially in the way in which passions engage people in 
continuing behaviour which is harmful to themselves and others. 

3. The kinds of remedies that are prescribed by the Philokalia appear to 
overlap significantly in places with the kinds of remedies prescribed by 
contemporary psychological psychotherapies, both in appearance of 
technique and in philosophical underpinning. For example, both draw 
on the insights of Stoic philosophy. Ann Hackman, a psychologist, 
writes: 


It is well known that the basic tenet of cognitive therapy is that ‘Men 
are not moved by things, but by the views they take of them’ 
(Epictetus).** 


If, as has been argued in this chapter, there are ways in which these two 
kinds of psychotherapy overlap conceptually, and if they are concerned with 
significant common themes in terms of theory, diagnosis and therapeutic 
practice, does this imply that the theory and practices of the Philokalia might 
have a therapeutic function which would be of benefit in the kinds of 
conditions that contemporary psychological therapies are usually used to 
treat? 

In answering this question it is first helpful to recall that the term 
"remedy", in relation to the passions, was considered in Chapter 3 as a 
helpful metaphor. The remedies for the passions are therefore metaphorical 
rather than literal remedies. However, it was also noted there that 
psychotherapy also relies heavily on metaphor.? Psychotherapy is itself a 
metaphorical “therapy” of the psyche, unless of course one adopts a very 
strongly medical model within which “demoralisation” (as defined by Frank) 
is literally understood as a disease. However, as a heavily medical model of 
this kind is normally not considered helpful or appropriate, it is important to 
remember that psychotherapy and the Philokalia both offer metaphorical 
therapies. They offer these metaphorical therapies for very different 
indications, with the aim of achieving different kinds of well-being, albeit 
with some overlapping understandings of the nature and interpretation of 
thoughts. But could they offer therapy for the same indications, with benefit 
being measured in terms of the same kind of well-being? 

A full answer to this question is beyond the scope of this chapter. In 
particular it suggests the need to test various possible scenarios, either 
empirically or in some other way. For example: 


* Does conventional psychotherapy produce benefit in terms of spiritual 
well-being? 

e Do the therapeutic methods recommended in the Philokalia offer 
benefit in terms of psychological well-being? 


e Does conventional psychotherapy produce any measurable benefit in 
terms of psychological well-being? (Le. is it possible to demonstrate in 
empirical research that it is effective on its own terms?) 

e Do the therapeutic methods recommended in the Philokalia produce 
benefit in terms of spiritual well-being? (Т.е. does the Philokalia do 
what it says it does, and can this be tested in an empirical fashion, or is 
it a purely non-empirical theological question?) 


The question that is of most relevance here is whether or not the methods 
and principles of the Philokalia could be used to treat demoralisation, or any 
other definable mental disorder, with demonstrable benefit (spiritual and/or 
psychological). This question raises a whole series of subsidiary questions. 
Which conditions might we expect this therapy to be effective for? Is it 
possible to measure spiritual outcomes empirically? In what ways might we 
expect to see benefit? What kinds of people might it be effective for? (In 
particular, would therapy be confined to Christians, and 1f so which Christian 
traditions might suitable subjects best be selected from?) However, leaving 
aside all of these questions for a moment, an even more fundamental 
question arises as to whether spirituality of any kind can be made to serve a 
utilitarian purpose of improving physical or mental health? 

As more and more empirical research has shown benefits of religiosity and 
spirituality in healthcare,” this question has been raised as of general 
importance. Should anyone be encouraged to follow a spiritual path, purely 
for the benefits that it might bring to their physical or mental health? As the 
whole ethos of spirituality is concerned with relational and transcendent 
goals (as, for example, outlined by Sandra Schneiders’ definition, discussed 
in chapter 6) can it ethically, practicably or theologically be pressed to the 
purpose of a very practical, non-transcendent, goal of improving health?! 
These are very serious questions, which cannot adequately be addressed 
here. However, in passing, it is interesting to note that mindfulness, a state of 
mental awareness deriving from Buddhism, which has various features in 
common with hesychia, has been of growing interest to mental health 
professionals over recent years and has been subjected to empirical research 
with very positive results.” 

The central problem in respect of our specific instance of the general 
questions that are posed here is that the understanding of well-being offered 


by the Philokalia is so radically different to, and so much more transcendent 
than, the kind of well-being that most people receiving psychotherapy are 
currently seeking.” However, with all of these qualifications in mind, it is 
well not to completely evade the question of whether the Philokalia offers 
therapy for the Christian struggling with demoralisation or mental disorder, 
over and above the therapy that it offers to any and every Christian soul. 

Firstly, the Philokalia has much to say about suffering, adversity, 
afflictions and trials? that are involuntarily experienced, and how they may 
be managed. Amongst such experiences we might include demoralisation 
and mental or physical ill health. However, much of what the Philokalia has 
to say on these subjects would be difficult to introduce to someone 
experiencing mental suffering who was not already well advanced in 
Christian spirituality. Indeed, it could even seem very pastorally insensitive. 
For example, Peter of Damaskos writes: 


Just as sick people need surgery and cautery to recover the health they 
have lost, so we need trials, and toils of repentance, and fear of death 
and punishment, so that we may regain our former health of soul and 
shake off the sickness which our folly has induced. The more the 
Physician of our souls bestows upon us voluntary and involuntary 
suffering, the more we should thank Him for His compassion and 
accept the suffering joyfully; For it is to help us that He increases our 
tribulation, both through the sufferings we willingly embrace in our 
repentance and through the trials and punishments not subject to our 
will. In this way, if we voluntarily accept affliction, we will be freed 
from our sickness and from the punishments to come, and perhaps 
even from present punishments as well. Even if we are not grateful, 
our Physician in His grace will still heal us, although by means of 
chastisement and manifold trials. But if we cling to our disease and 
persist in it, we will deservedly bring upon ourselves agelong 
punishment.? 


Note that the imagery presented here completely reverses the usual idea of 
what constitutes sickness. Here, sickness 1s subjection to the passions. A 
mental disorder, or a form of demoralisation, which brings unwanted 
suffering could constitute the kind of trial or suffering which *the Physician 


of souls bestows upon us" as a means of healing. The therapy that is advised 
here is therefore one of acceptance and thanksgiving, but it is aimed at the 
condition of the soul rather than the relief of suffering. All of this might well 
be helpful to someone who has embarked upon the spiritual path that the 
Philokalia prescribes, and who then encounters mental trials or sufferings of 
some kind. But it would be a difficult, if not highly insensitive, place with 
which to start pastoral care for someone who came asking for help with such 
trials and sufferings who was either not a Christian, or else was beginning 
from a very different tradition or starting point of Christian spirituality. 

Do the remedies offered by the Philokalia therefore offer a therapy 
appropriate to these contemporary disorders? 

It would seem that the answer to this question should probably be a 
cautious “yes”, but this answer immediately invites qualification. For 
example, Archbishop Chrysostomos provides a clear example of an 
insensitive and inappropriate application of such a model to the case of 
depressive disorder.” The Archbishop, who is himself a qualified and 
experienced psychologist as well as an Orthodox priest, argues that spiritual 
depression and clinical depression should be distinguished.” Whilst I have 
much sympathy with this view, and would agree that clinical depression 
needs to be distinguished from the more everyday (in a medical sense, non- 
pathological) depression that Evagrios seems to have been talking about, I 
am not sure that this means that the Philokalia has nothing to offer the 
person who is clinically depressed. Rather, it might be argued, all kinds of 
depression are spiritual concerns — to which the teachings of the Philokalia 
(or John of the Cross) do have great relevance. The danger is in imagining 
that no other kind of therapy will ever be needed, and thus that 
antidepressants or cognitive therapy (or other appropriate medical and 
psychological treatments) will not be employed when necessary. 

There is, of course, the possibility of combining the kind of therapy that 
the Philokalia espouses with more psychologically and medically informed 
therapies. This may either take the form of spiritual direction offered in 
parallel to psychotherapy (for example) or else of some kind of integration 
of the two. Examples of the latter kind are provided in publications arising 
from conferences of the Orthodox Christian Association of Medicine, 
Psychology and Religion." Much more empirical and theological research 
on such approaches is required. 


The kinds of issues that are presented in terms of the tension between 
different theoretical and therapeutic models are well illustrated in the case of 
addiction. The concept of addiction has important similarities with the 
concept of the passions. Both concepts are concerned with the way in which 
human beings find themselves “enslaved” to inner forces (and outer objects), 
from which they struggle to be free. This applicability of similar metaphors 
reflects an underlying phenomenological similarity between traditional 
Christian concerns and the concerns of contemporary scientific and medical 
endeavour.” Both recognise social, psychological, physical and spiritual 
elements, and neither are adequate when applied in a completely reductive 
fashion. 

The spiritual approach to addictive disorders has been made popular 
particularly by the 12 Step programme of Alcoholics Anonymous. So 
influential has this been that it has made the spiritual component of treatment 
an important focus for contemporary medical and scientific research on 
addiction, as well as an important consideration in clinical care.'°° The 12 
Step programme drew historically upon Christian and 
psychological/psychotherapeutic thinking, but has become a mutual help 
programme which adopts a secular spirituality that is open to people from all 
faith traditions, as well as agnostics and atheists.'°' Regardless of this 
process of secularisation, a process which was engaged with in order to 
ensure that the programme was open to people from any/every spiritual 
background, it still shows a deep consonance with a broad range of Christian 
spiritual traditions, from the Desert Fathers to Ignatian spirituality and Julian 
of Norwich.'? 

Victor Mihailoff, in Breaking the Chains of Addiction, has produced a book 
which is explicitly targeted at “members of the Orthodox Church who want 
to conquer addictions such as smoking, alcohol abuse and any 
drug/substance abuse or addictive behaviour, such as gambling, eating 
disorders, exhibiting a bad temper, obsessive compulsive disorder, some 
psychological behavioural problems and any bad habits". ? In keeping with 
this intention, Mihailoff argues that “atheists and agnostics will have to 
become believers during the course of reading in order to gain benefit.’ 
Whilst Mihailoff has narrowed the target audience in this way, so as to 
restrict the potential therapeutic benefits of his approach to those who are 
wiling to accept Christian faith, he has widened the scope of what 


constitutes "addiction" beyond the usual boundaries of internationally 
accepted diagnostic criteria, so as to include a wide range of behavioural 
problems and habits, as well as obsessive compulsive disorder. This is in 
keeping with his definition of passions as “the object of any strong desire or 
fondness","? and his practice of more or less identifying passion and 
addiction as the same phenomenon. Amongst the remedies for 
addiction/passion that Mihailoff recommends are the examination of 
thoughts, reading of scripture, confession, holy communion and prayer. 
Overall, although Mihailoff includes reference to the 12 Steps of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and to scientific accounts of addiction, his approach is strongly 
formed by the traditions of the Philokalia (which he quotes throughout) and 
other patristic writings. It is therefore only partially integrative. 

Meletios Webber, in Steps of Transformation, takes a somewhat different 
approach. The two express purposes of his book are to explore and explain 
the 12 Step programme for those who are unfamiliar with it, and to present 
that programme in such a way “that members of the Orthodox Church might 
find [it] a valuable resource for their own personal spiritual development, 
should they choose to use [it]".'? Webber also has a broad approach to 
addiction: 


It is possible that everyone alive, particularly anyone who lives in 
relative affluence, is affected by addiction in one form or another. 


However, his approach to treatment is much more centred on the 12 Step 
programme than is Mihailoff's. It is this programme that provides the 
structure for the second half of his book, and he achieves his second 
expressed purpose of writing (above) on the basis of the premise that “the 
Twelve Steps can be shown to share some element in the thought and 
experience, the Scripture and prayer life, of the Orthodox Church". The 
spirituality of the 12 Step programme and of Orthodoxy thus find a more 
equal balance in the book and its therapeutic approach is more dominated by 
the former than the latter. 

A third approach might be found in a very different kind of book, the 
Handbook of Psychotherapy and Religious Diversity.'° Although this book 
is not about the treatment of addiction specifically, it provides a handbook 
for psychotherapists and other mental health professionals to support better 


awareness of religious and spiritual traditions, and to enable more effective 
working with clients/patients from particular faith traditions. The chapter on 
working with Eastern Orthodox Christians? provides helpful information on 
the beliefs, spirituality and practices of Orthodoxy and their implications for 
counselling or psychotherapy. Close working with clergy is encouraged. 
Here, the model is one of secular psychotherapy which endeavours to be 
sensitive to, and compatible with, the spirituality and faith of the Orthodox 
person. 

This brief series of examples simply illustrates that there are various ways 
of integrating Orthodox psychotherapy with contemporary psychological 
therapies in the clinical context. These vary from a hegemony of one 
approach or the other to a more integrative assimilation of both approaches, 
but the possible variations in practice are doubtless innumerable. 


9, Therapy of the Soul: Inwardness, Prayer 
and the Talking Cure 


Based upon what has been said thus far, a simple answer to our question of 
whether or not the Philokalia offers a kind of psychotherapy would seem to 
be that it does, but that this needs to be qualified. It needs to be qualified not 
so much because it is possible to identify ways in which it does not go far 
enough with the inner world of thoughts and feelings to qualify as 
psychotherapy, for it is difficult to identify any such shortcomings. Neither is 
the qualification simply a concern about it having ventured beyond those 
domains that contemporary realms of psychology and psychotherapy might 
usually address, for all psychotherapy has its spiritual and religious 
implications, even if these are left unspoken of in therapy or in the 
psychology classroom (and increasingly such things are not left unspoken at 
all). Rather, the qualification is that the Philokalia insists on discussing 
everything in primarily theological terms. The effect of this is not simply to 
broaden the discussion in such a way that God must be included, but rather 
to make the inner world of thoughts and feelings something that must be 
discussed when a conversation about prayer 1s begun. 

If the question that we began this chapter with might be reframed as a 
question as to whether or not the Philokalia is inviting us to discuss 


psychotherapy, the answer might well be no. The Philokalia invites us to 
discuss prayer, and then advises that in order to have that conversation we 
will need to talk about things which are usually considered the domain of 
psychotherapy. Whereas Anna O saw the treatment that she was offered as a 
"talking cure", the Philokalia might be said to offer a "praying cure". But, 
just as talking about the psyche might lead eventually to existential or 
spiritual questions, so praying (in the language of the Philokalia, at least) 
will necessarily start with questions of our inner thoughts and feelings. 

It would appear, then, that the PAilokalia is deeply concerned with matters 
which are usually considered the province of psychotherapy. Herein lies a 
challenge, for the world of psychotherapy exists in a post-Cartesian, post- 
Kantian philosophical age where dualism is frowned upon and the nature of 
the subjective self is no longer universally agreed upon. How may the 
Philokalia be interpreted for this age? 

The deep modern (or even postmodern) concern with inwardness would 
seem to offer a promising way forward. The language of inwardness is 
common to psychotherapy and the Philokalia, even if they have different 
emphases and interpretations to offer. Both worlds of discourse recognise 
that the psyche is in need of a cure, even if they have different diagnoses and 
prescriptions to offer. At least here there is scope for a conversation — even if 
the starting point will have to be exactly what the conversation is going to be 
about. 


Table 5.1: Inwardness language in the Philokalia™ 


Inwardness language 


Philokatia reference 


Inward meditation 


lnwardly, blessing (God) 


Cruarding the Intellect, 026 (HGP 1. 28) 


Guarding the Intellect, #26 (EGP 1, 24) 


On Praver, 153 Texts, #112 (EGP 1, 68) 


Inner prayer 


Inner watchfulness and 
Vigilance 


Inward sorrow 
Inwardly divided 


Inner desert 


Inner house (wisdom) 


Inner dwelling place of 
Christ 
Inner Law 


Inner progress 

Inner state 

lnward action (of passion) 
Inward assent 

Inward enjoyment 

Inward intention 

Inward struggle 

Inwardly arrogant 
Inwardly. detiling/detiled 


Inwardly, gricve 


Inner ambuscades 


Inner attention 


Asceticism & Stillness (EGP 1, 37) 


On Prayer, 153 Texts, #43 (EGP 1, 61) 


Asceticism & Stillness (EGP 1, 31) 
John Cassian 

Holy Fathers of Skeiis (EGP 1, 101) 
Holy Fathers of Sketis (EGP 1, 100) 
Mark the Ascetic 

Righteous by Works, 9224 (EGP 1, 145) 


Letter to Nicolas (EGP 1, 154) 


Letter to Nicolas (EGP 1, 154) 
Righleaus by Works, #165 (БОР 1, 139) 
Righteous by Works, 967 (EGP 1, 131) 
Letter to Nicolas (EGP 1, 154) 

Letter to Nwolas (EGP 1, 147) 
Righteous by Works, #15 (EGP 1, 126) 
Righieous by Works, #161 (EGP 1, 139) 
Leiter to Nicolas (EGP 1, 149, 150) 
Righieous by Works, X176 (EGP 1, 140) 
Hesychios the Priest 

Waichfulness & Holiness, #8 (EGP L, 164) 


Waichfulness «€ Holiness, #120 (EGP 1, 183) 





Inwardness language Philokalia reference 


Inner eyes Waiehfulness & Holiness, 2130 (EGP 1, 185) 
Inner knowledge Watchfulness & Holiness, #61 (ЕАР 1, 172) 


Inner life Wüoichfulness & Holiness, #68 (EGP 1, 174) 


Inner mouk Woichfulness & Holiness, #71 (EGP 1, 175) 


Inner self Wiichfulness & Holiness, #34, 870, 887, 881 11- 
H2, 28$172-173, #178 
(EGP 1, 168, 174-175, 177, 181, 193, 194) 


Inner shrine of the soul Woichfulness & Holmess, #21 (EGP 1, 165) 


Inner stability Waiehfulness & Holiness, #7 (ЕР 1, 163) 


Inner struggle Wütchfulness & Holiness, #5 (EGP 1, 163) 


Inner struggle Waitchfulness ё Holiness, #32, #52 
(EGP 1, 168, 171) 


hiner vigilance Woichfulness & Holmess, #10 (EGP 1, 164) 


Inner warfare Wiichfulness & Holiness, #34, #105, #148 
(EGP 1, 168, 180, 188) 


Inward parts Weiehfulness & Holiness, ##85-86 
(EGP 1, 176) 


Inward spiritual warfare | Watchfulness & Holiness, $99 
(EGP 1. 179) 


Inwardly anticipates Watehfulness & Holiness, 28 
(EGP 1, 163-164) 


Inwardly chastened Wiichfulness & Holiness, #130 (EGP 1, 185) 

Inwardly, purified itself Wiichfulness & Holiness, #122 (EGP 1, 183) 

Inwardly, sin Watehfulness & Holiness, #122 (FGP 1, 193) 
Neilos the Ascetic 


Inner stability Ascetic Discourse (FGP 1, 202) 


| Inner tuth | Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 242) 
Inner watchtulness Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 227) 
Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 220) 


Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 221) 
Inwardly at peace Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 218) 
Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1. 238) 





Inwardness language Philokalia reference 


Diadochos of Photiki 


On Spiritual Knowledge, #9 (EGP 1, 255) 
Inner shrine [of] the On Spiritual Knowledge. 169 (FGP 1, 270) 
intellect 


Inner shrine of [the] heart | On Spiritual Knowledge, #29 (ЕАР 1, 269) 
Inner shrinc [Inner shrine of the soul | the soul On Sptrimal Knowledge, #28 (ЕАР 1, 260) 


On Spiritual Knowledge, #100 (EGP 1, 295) 

On Spiritual Knowledge, #62 (EGP 1, 27 

On Spiritual Knowledge. i82 (FGP 1, 282) 
Inward martyrdom On Spirimal Knowledge, #94 (EGP 1, 292) 


Inward point,..of sensi- | On Spiritual Knowledge, #85 (EGP 1, 285) 
tivity [of] the soul 
On Spiritual Knowledge, #37 (EGP 1, 264) 
John of Karpathos 


Inner room (the shrine of | For the Monks in India, #91 (EGP |. 319) 
[the] heart) 


Inner sanctuary For the Monks in India, #91 (EGP 1, 320) 
Innermost self For the Monks in india, #91 (EGP 1, 320) 


Inward heaven ol the For the Monks in India, #52 (EGP 1,310) 
heart 


Inward resolution For the Monks in india, #19 (EGP 1, 302) 
Inward sanctuary For the Manks in india, 455 (ЕОР |, 311) 


For the Monks in india, #91 (EGP 1, 320) 


Inward heaven of the For the Monks in India, #52 (EGP 1, 310) 
heart 


Inward resolution | For the Monks in India, #19 (EGP 1. 302) 


| Inward sanctuary | sanctuary For the Monks in India, #55 (EGP 1, 311) 


oe the Monks in India, #25. #67 (EGP 1. 304, 
314) 


Inwardly confused For the Monks in India, 570 (EGP 1, 315) 


Inwardly, full of For the Monks in India, 587 (EGP 1, 318) 
agitation 


Inwardly, full of turmoil | For the Monks in India, #87 (EGP 1, 318) 
Inwardly, grows For the Monks ín India, 5323 (EGP 1, 303) 





Inwardness language Philokalia reference 
Inwardly, spoke (to God) For the Monks (п india, #56 (BGP 1, 311) 


Inwardly. the Lord always | Ascetic Discourse (CGP 1, 326] 
speaks to us 


[Antony the Great] 


On the Character of Men, 20 (ЕС 1, 332) 
Он the Character off Men. $533 (PGP 1, 3340) 
On the € harscrer of Men, 521 (HGP 1, 332) 
On the Chargerer of Men. $10 (BGF 1, 33L) 
Spiritual Tex. 199 (EGP 2, 36) 
Spirial Texte. КА? (FGP 2. 22) 
Spirimal Teves. #91 (GP 2. 34) 


Inner attitude Various Texts; СЭ, 20 (EGP 2, 214) 


Varinis Texis: C5, (49 (FGP 2, 273) 


Tnne disposition Various Texis: Ci. 561 (FGP 2, 177) 
Various Texts: C4, 47165-66 ЕАР 2, 252) 
Various Texts: C4. 174 (EGP 2, 254) 


Dn Love. C2, IRA (EGP 2. 108) 


Or Low СУ, 378 ТОРЕ 110) 


Ds Lave: CA, баз (FGP2. 105) 


Mürionis Texts; СА, #81 (EGP 2, 255) 
Tries: stabilily Ün the Lardy Prayer (FGP 2. 202) 


Inner states fn Lave: (2, 987, #80 (FGP 2, 80) 
По" Thalassias: C2, ##91-92 (EGP 2, 161) 
Fanos Texis: C1, 461 DGT 2, 177) 
Various Juss; C2, 594 (EGP 2, 207) 
Farious Texts, Cd, #20 (EGP 2, 240) 
Various Texés: СЗ. 210" CR GP 2. 263) 
On the Lord x Prayer (FGP 2. 301-302 


Various Tests: СІ, #10 (BGP 2, 166-167) 


Inner hunger Various Texts: Са, #35 (CGP 2, 268) 





For Thalassios: СІ, #80 (EGP 2, 131) 
Various Texis: C2, #82 (EGP 2, 205) 
On the Lord s Prayer (ЕОР 2, 285) 
Various Texts: C4, #82 (EGP 2, 256) 
Various Texts: C1, #17 (EGP 2, 169) 


Various Texis: C5, #84 (БОР 2, 280) 
On the Lord s Praver (EGP 2, 301) 
On the Lors Prayer (EGP 2, 294) 
Various Texis: C$, #62 (EGP 2, 275 
Various Texts: C4, #18 (EGP 2, 239) 
On the Lord х Prayer (FGP 2, 301) 
On Love; C4, #50 (FGP 2, 106) 


Inwardly, practicing the For Fhalassios: C2, 24 (FGP 2 
virtues 


In wardly, rejoice For FVhalassics: C2, #24 (FGP 2 


[Maximos the Confessor] 


Inner states Various lexis: C3, W61 (FGP 2, 226) 
Various Texis: C4, 592 (EGP 2, 258) 
Various Texts: C5, #2 (EGP 2, 261) 


Ir wardly longs Various Texis: C1, #89 (EGP 2, 185) 
For Paul. C1, #18 (WGP 2, 308) 
For Paul: C2, #11 (БОР 2. 313) 
For Pauk: CH, 43 (EGP 2, 307) 

Inwardly, prove [to be] a monk | For Paul: C3, #22 (EGP 2, 320) 
A discourse on Abba Philimon (EGP 2, 351) 
A discourse on Abba Phihmon (EGP 2, 350) 
A discourse on Abba Philimon (EGP 2, 3481 
A discourse on Abba Phifimon (EGP 2, 347) 


lowardly, neditate/‘inediating | A discourse on Abba Philimon 
(FGP 2, 347-349, 351) 


Inwardness language Philokalia reference 





Inwardness language Philokalia reference 


Inner beauty On Virmes, Contemplation & Priesthood, #18 
(EGP 2, 363) 

Inward illumination On Virmes, Contemplation & Priesthood, #23 
(ЕОР 2, 363) 
On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, #32 
(EGP 2, 366) 

Inward sel renunciation On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, +11 
(EGP 2, 361) 

Inward state On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, #26 
(ЕОР 2, 265) 

Inwardly ... fill On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, 518 
(EGP 2, 363) 


Philotheos of Sinai 


Inner eyes Forty Texts on Watehfulness, W19, #33 
(EGP 3, 23, 29) 

Inner state Forty Texis on Watehfuiness, #14, 5535 
(EGP 3, 21, 29) 

Inner watchfulness Forty Texis on Watchfuiness, #3, 125 
(EGP 3, 17, 26) 


Forty Texis оп Watchfuiness, #31 (EGP 3, 28) 
Inwardly, tettered Forty Texis on Watehfulness, #19 (EGP 3, 23) 
Inwardly, operates Forty Texts on Watehfulness, #17 (EGP 3, 22] 


Inwardly, tell us Forty Texis on Watchfulness, #28 (EGP 3, 27) 
Ilias the Preshyter 


Inward... aspects (af the soul) | Стоте Anthology: 3, #32 (EGP 3, 51) 


Inwardly purity Gnomic Anthology: 4, #109 (EGP 3. 61) 


Inwardly, activated Gnamic Anthology. 4, 8133 (EGP 3, 64) 


Inwardly. guard Gnome Anthology: 4, 859 (EGP 3, 55) 
lowardly, unites with Gnomic Anthology: 4, #123 (EGP 3. 63) 


Inwardly experience Ladder af Divine Graces (EGP 3, 68) 
Peter of Damaskos 
Book П (EGP 3, 244) 
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Inwardness language Philokalia reference 


Inner concentration On the Inner Nature of Things, 874 
(EGP 4, 128) 


Inner consciousness On Virtues: 100 Texts, #72 (EGP 4, 97) 


Inner counterparts (of the On Virtues: 100 Texts, #8 (EGP 4, 80-81) 
activities of the outer senses) 


Inner discord On Spiritual Knowledge, #16 (EGP 4, 144) 
Inner disposition On the inner Nature af Things, #60 
(КОР 4, 123) 


Inner faith and love for God | On Spiritual Knowledge, #23 (EGP 4, 145) 


Inner humility On the inner Nature of Things, 8426-28 
(EGP 4, 114) 


Inner sanctuary On Virtues: 100 Texts, 894-95 
(БОР 4, 104) 


Inner self On Spiritual Knowledge, #68 (EGP 4, 161) 


Inner stability On the inner Nature of Things, #25 
(EGP 4, 114) 


Inner state On Virtues: 100 Texts, 8861-62 (EGP 4, 95) 
On the Inner Nature of Things, #60 
(EGP 4, 123) 


Inner state of the soul On Virtues: 100 Texts, #31, 852 (EGP 4, 87, 92) 
Inner stillness On Virtues: 100 Texte, #89 (EGP 4, 103) 

Inner stronghold On the Inner Nature of Things, #21 

(EGP 4, 113) 


Inner turbulence (of the On Spiritual Knowledge, #25 (EGP 4, 146) 
passions) 


Inward humility On the Inner Nature of Things, #25 (PGP 4, 114 
On Spiritual Knowledge, #39 (EGP 4, 150) 
Inwardly assent On Virtues: 100 Texts, #74 (EGP 4, 98) 


Inwardly humble On the Inner Nature af Things, #25, #35 
(EGP 4, 113, 116) 


Inwardly, 1s On Spiritual Knowledge, #69 (EGP 4, 161) 
Inwardly, psalmodising On Spiritual Knowledge, #89 (EGP 4, 169) 


Inwardly, received On the inner Nature of Things, 866 
(EGP 4, 126) 


Inwardly ... pursues On the Inner Nature of Things, #32 
(EGP 4, 115) 
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6: On Thoughts and Prayer 


If the Philokalia is concerned with mental well-being, or with the proper 
ordering of the inner life of thoughts, then its only understanding of this is 
in the context of prayer. It is concerned primarily with prayer, yet it insists 
that prayer may only be properly understood and practised if attention is 
given first to the world of thoughts. This understanding of an inextricable 
relationship between thoughts and prayer runs all the way through the 
Philokalia. 

Whilst the Philokalia has come down to us through the Eastern Church, 
and though its origins are in Classical and early Christian thought, it seems 
remarkably relevant to contemporary western concerns about mental well- 
being and the inner life. Even if its understanding of inwardness is 
somewhat different than that inherited in the west through Augustine, 
Descartes and Hume, inwardness is nonetheless a matter of common 
concern. Its points of contact with western psychotherapy, in particular its 
common inheritance of the cognitive emphases of Stoic philosophy, are 
remarkable, even if there are also equally remarkable points of divergence. 
The Philokalia also shares with western mental healthcare a concern for a 
holistic approach to human life. Physical, psychological, social and spiritual 
dimensions of being human all receive attention and are engaged with one 
another. All in all, the authors and editors of the Philokalia show a keen 
psychological awareness, which is highly relevant to contemporary western 
concerns about mental well-being. 

The Philokalia also offers important insights into the life of prayer which 
would be of interest to many western Christians, and perhaps also members 
of other faith traditions, if only it was better known to them. It does not 
allow prayer to be sidelined as a separate matter than the practical matters 
of virtuous daily living. It is realistic about the psychological challenges of 
prayer. It recognises the challenge presented by distractions of memory, 
perception, emotions, biological and cognitive processes. It is also realistic 
about the seemingly impossible task of relating to a God who is always 
above and beyond any words that we may bring to our prayers or any 
concepts that we may try and employ to understand him. 


This psychological and spiritual relevance does, however, cut across the 
Enlightenment legacy of a separation between matters secular and religious. 
Whilst there is evidence that this is breaking down, and that spirituality is 
again being considered highly important in mental healthcare and in 
psychotherapy,' the theological rationale of the Philokalia will clearly be 
seen by some as exclusive. However, in practice, many Christians and 
others find that they cannot and do not separate prayer from their inner 
psychological experiences. Perhaps the Philokalia has some lessons to 
teach about its central concern with the relationship between thoughts and 
prayers which may transcend the gulf that history and culture have placed 
between them? 

On the one hand, the relationship between thoughts and prayers is so 
obvious as to hardly need any comment. Just as any worthwhile human act 
or intention requires some level of thought, so does prayer. We are grateful 
to people who show thoughtfulness in acts of kindness or compassion 
which reveal that they had thought about the needs of others. We appreciate 
the careful choice of words that reveals the thoughts of a writer or speaker. 
Sometimes the silence of a friend or lover reveals their concern for us, and 
we take this as thoughtful on their part. Or, again, simple and routine things 
can be said in a thoughtful way that marks them out from the thoughtless 
repetition of social custom, and we are good at recognising this. So, in our 
prayers, we know the difference between thoughts that are engaged with our 
intentions and thoughts that are careless or occupied elsewhere. We can tell 
when intercessions are led by someone who has given thought to the real 
needs of a congregation or community. We know when our personal 
devotions have been thoughtful and when they have been careless or 
hurried. 

Yet, despite the obviousness of the connection, the relationship between 
thoughts and prayers is profoundly complex, mysterious and even 
paradoxical. Sometimes, as Evagrios so perceptively noticed, our apparent 
thoughts of hospitality, chastity or humility might conceal thoughts which 
are much less respectable, such as restlessness, pride, or vainglory. Or else, 
we may know very well what we should pray, even what we would like to 
pray, and yet our feelings betray completely the opposite. We want to 
forgive, but we feel angry. We want to care, but we feel careless. 
Sometimes, apparently holy and devoted thoughts so crowd our minds that 


God is squeezed out. Or else, we are left so bereft of words that we are 
simply left in God's presence not knowing what to say. 

The relationship between thoughts and prayers is therefore not at all 
straightforward. But it goes also very much to the heart of our sense of 
inwardness, our sense of who we are (and who God is). It is a very real 
indicator of our state of mental and spiritual well-being, in relationship to 
ourselves, and others and God. It is therefore very deserving of the 
considerable attention that the Philokalia devotes to it. 

In this chapter, a number of aspects of the relationship between thoughts 
and prayer will be explored further, and some of the themes of the 
Philokalia will be engaged with some strands of western thinking about 
thoughts and prayer. But, first, it may be helpful to give a little more 
attention to the question: why are thoughts so important? 


1. On Thoughts 


Thoughts are important to human beings in a general sense, because they 
are the means by which we know ourselves. Although there are 
philosophical arguments about the possibility (or impossibility) of self- 
knowledge, and whether self awareness is more a function of perception or 
of thought,’ thoughts are nonetheless integrally involved in the sense of 
inwardness, and the processes of reflexivity, disengagement and 
expressivism which characterise the contemporary sense of inwardness, 
which is so important to us. Even though philosophical arguments against 
the very existence of the self, or against any unified sense of self, perhaps 
have to be taken seriously, in a practical day to day sense, it is difficult or 
impossible to imagine how human beings would manage their lives, in any 
recognisably human sense, without thoughts? Thoughts are important 
because they are the means by which we manage our relationships with 
ourselves, other human beings, and the wider world. 

Thoughts are also important to human beings because of the way in which 
they enable a sense of self transcendence or spirituality. The word 
"spirituality" has only become popular during the last few decades, and 
there is still much debate about how exactly it should be defined,* but 
arguably it is a very fundamental aspect of what it is to be human. Sandra 


Schneiders has suggested that spirituality, as a lived human experience, may 
be defined as: 


conscious involvement in the project of life integration through self- 
transcendence toward the ultimate value one perceives.? 


It is in the world of thoughts that human beings consciously involve 
themselves in their lives, seek to find a sense of integration (whatever that 
may be), and are able to identify transcendent value. 

Thoughts are important to Christians, however, in a further and more 
specific sense. In the western tradition, this has perhaps been most 
importantly promoted by Augustine, Anselm and Aquinas, in their 
affirmation of the importance of human reason (understood as an aspect of 
the imago Dei) in understanding and exploring faith. However, in the 
eastern tradition, as exemplified by the Philokalia, the link between thought 
and Christian faith is arguably even more intrinsic to the language, 
philosophy, anthropology and theology that are employed. As discussed in 
Chapter 1, the intellect (nou/j), or spirit, is understood as the highest faculty 
of the soul, and is to be distinguished from "reason" (dia,noia), or mind. 
The ruling aspect of the intellect is the intelligence (logistiko,n), which is 
etymologically connected to Logos (Lo,goj), and therefore theologically 
closely connected with the concept of the divine Intellect. Thoughts, where 
they are understood as products of the pure intellect rather than being 
impassioned thoughts, or else mere reason, are thus more or less direct 
spiritual perceptions of God or of the inner essences of things (lo,go1). On 
the other hand, thoughts which are impassioned, or else mere products of 
the mind, potentially lead the soul away from God. Thoughts are thus 
intimately related to prayer.’ 

Paradoxically, the Philokalia also teaches that thoughts are closely related 
to passions. However, thoughts may or may not be passions. At this point, 
some further clarification of the distinctions made in the Philokalia between 
various kinds of thoughts might be helpful. 

Logismoi (logismoi,), as in Evagrios’ Eight Thoughts, and as understood 
by Maximos and other authors of the Philokalia, are more like trains of 
thought than simple thoughts. For Evagrios, there is a somewhat complex 
causal relationship between thoughts and passions (as discussed in Chapter 


2) in which thoughts may lead to passions, or passions may lead to 
thoughts. Logismoi are usually set in motion by demons, and generally have 
a negative connotation for Evagrios, but may exceptionally be benign or 
вооа. “Simple thoughts" (yiloi. Logismoi,) are neutral thoughts, which are 
neither associated with passion nor provoked by demons.? 

Noemata (noh,mata) are conceptual images, somewhere between 
fantasies and abstract concepts, which are usually understood by Evagrios 
as arising from neutral sense perception, or else as being inspired by 
angels. Noemata are likened by Evagrios to sheep, which require nurture 
and care." However, there are again exceptions in Evagrian usage of this 
term, and noemata may sometimes be hostile." A subcategory of noemata 
are homoiomata (o'moiw,mata) or “likenesses”, which are specifically 
representations of material objects. The source of Evagrios’ understanding 
of the relationships between images and knowledge appears to be from 
Aristotle, via Clement of Alexandria.'* 

The term noemata is frequently used by Maximos, and is understood as a 
“simple” thought (yila. noh,mata) in contrast to composite thoughts (or 
logismoi) which are combined with passions. For example, in On Love: C2, 
he writes: 


Some thoughts are simple, others are composite. Thoughts which are 
not impassioned are simple. Passion-charged thoughts are composite, 
consisting as they do of a conceptual image combined with passion. 
This being so, when composite thoughts begin to provoke a sinful 
idea in the mind, many simple thoughts may be seen to follow them. 
For instance, an impassioned thought about gold rises in someone’s 
mind. He has the urge mentally to steal the gold and commits the sin 
in his intellect. Then thoughts of the purse, the chest, the room and so 
on follow hard on the thought of the gold. The thought of the gold 
was composite — for it was combined with passion — but those of the 
purse, the chest and so on were simple; for the intellect had no 
passion in relation to these things." 


For Evagrios, simple thoughts and noemata are a positive feature of natural 
contemplation, indicating as they do that impassioned thoughts are being 
left behind. However, as they are also essentially plural, their multiplicity 


also provides a distraction from the unity that is inherent in God. 
Eventually, therefore, all such thoughts must be left behind in pursuit of 
theological contemplation. For Maximos, as Andrew Louth argues, 
exactly the opposite appears to be true. Noemata are associated with the 
highest state of dispassion, and thus the presence of such thoughts in the 
heart is a good sign." It is indicative of an outlook on the world which is 
passion-free. However, for Maximos also, there appears to be a higher state 
of contemplation in which all images and thoughts are eventually discarded: 


Through fulfilling the commandments the intellect strips itself of the 
passions. Through spiritual contemplation of things visible it casts 
off impassioned conceptions of such things. Through knowledge of 
things invisible it discards the contemplation of things visible. 
Finally it denudes itself even of this through knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity. '® 


For Evagrios and Maximos, in different ways, an understanding of the 
nature of thoughts, and an ability to manage thoughts effectively, is 
therefore essential to prayer. We shall return to this connection with prayer, 
below, but it may be helpful at this stage to note in passing that for both 
Evagrios and Maximos the relationship between thoughts and prayer 
appears to be governed by Christology. 

For Evagrios, natural contemplation is concerned with the “manifold 
wisdom” (polupoi,kiloj sofi,a) of Christ (or God), a phrase which is found 
as a recurring reference in Kephalaia Gnostica? to Ephesians 3:10. 
Konstantinovsky argues that these references are best understood as 
revealing an Evagrian distinction between God as the source of all wisdom, 
and Christ as the source of the “manifold” wisdom associated with creation 
(but not the unified wisdom which finds its origin in God alone). Christ 
(who is distinguished by Evagrios from the eternal Logos) thus mediates 
natural contemplation, but theological contemplation is direct and 
unmediated (albeit Christ may play some kind of instructional role in it)?! 
For Maximos, in contrast, Christ (undistinguished from the eternal Logos) 
appears to be integrally involved in both cataphatic and apophatic prayer,” 
and in direct contemplation of God.? Louth argues that Maximos develops 


the notion of a Christological convergence of cataphatic and apophatic 
theology in the incarnation.” 

We have seen that, although shorter and longer lists abound, the basic 
thoughts with which the PAilokalia is most concerned are those eight 
originally identified by Evagrios: 


Gluttony gastrimargi,a 
Fornication pornei,a 
Avarice filarguri,a 


Anger ovrgh, 
Sadness lu,ph 

Acedia avkhdi,a 
Vainglory kenodoxi,a 
Pride u perhfani,a 


Whilst Evagrios claims that these categories include “every sort of 
thought",? it might at first appear that he cannot really mean this іп a 
completely literal way. For example the list, at least as found in Fight 
Thoughts, does not include thoughts associated with the corresponding 
opposing virtues: abstinence, chastity, freedom from possessions, joy, 
patience, perseverance, freedom from vainglory, and humility. Neither does 
it include guilt, gratitude, fear or love. It does not include thoughts 
associated with natural contemplation, thoughts which prayerfully seek out 
the logoi, or inner essences of things. However, this first impression is 
somewhat dispelled by a recognition that Evagrios is talking about 
logismoi, not noemata, and that he usually reserves the former term for 
thoughts that are harmful, pernicious and demonic. His list therefore does 
not include thoughts that are neutral, or helpful to prayer. 

In On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues, Evagrios does describe virtues in 
terms opposite and complementary to those used to describe the vices (or 
logismoi). Interestingly, he also includes here a ninth vice (ог logismos) of 
jealousy, which might suggest that he did not necessarily see his list of eight 
logismoi as completely comprehensive and exhaustive. However, it is also 
clear in this work that he understands jealousy as closely related to pride.” 
We might conclude, therefore, that the list of eight logismoi is to be 
understood as a list of categories of thought with particular hostile and 


seductive qualities, qualities which Evagrios distinguishes from the 
qualities of noemata, “simple thoughts", forms of natural contemplation, or 
other benign kinds of thought. 

This recognition still leaves some arguable anomalies. What about guilt or 
fear, for example? Whilst each of these thoughts can be good (in 
encouraging or preserving a life of virtue, bringing about restoration of 
relationship with God or others, and encouraging the avoidance of harm, for 
example) each can also be preoccupying as a train of thought that distracts 
from prayer in the way that logismoi do. It is also possible to experience 
false guilt (over peccadilloes, or as a form of self indulgence, or even over a 
course of action that was morally correct) or false fear (as in phobias or 
obsessional ruminations). Perhaps Evagrios considered these to be forms of 
sadness, vainglory or pride,” or else in someway more basic than logismoi? 
2* Or perhaps he recognised that guilt and fear more often encourage prayer, 
rather than distract from it? 

Evagrios selected the thoughts for his list on the basis of his concern to 
lay the foundation for a life of prayer. The eight thoughts are therefore 
presumably the ones that Evagrios considers likely to cause trouble to the 
person who wants to pray. As we have seen (in Chapter 1) these thoughts do 
in fact have adverse consequences for prayer. Their train like quality 
confers the potential to lead to bad outcomes — either in terms of more bad 
thoughts, or in terms of sinful actions, or simply in terms of occupying 
enough mental space to exclude good thoughts. Hence, in On the Vices 
Opposed to the Virtues and elsewhere the thoughts are also referred to as 
vices. 

Given the purpose of instruction on prayer, it is still not entirely obvious 
why Evagrios has limited his list in the way that he has. Why not list good 
thoughts, alongside the bad ones, so that all kinds of thoughts are 
comprehensively classified? Why not give the good thoughts more attention 
rather than less? To some extent, it might be argued that this is exactly what 
he has done in some of his other works — in On the Vices Opposed to the 
Virtues, and in Antirrhetikos, for example.? And even in Eight Thoughts, 
there is reference to abstinence in the sayings dealing with gluttony, chastity 
in the sayings about fornication, freedom from possessions in the sayings 
dealing with avarice, etc. Or again, it might be that he is simply drawing 
attention to thoughts that are problematic — in the way that modern 


psychotherapists will focus on troublesome thoughts (anxiety, depression, 
etc) and may not speak much about peace, joy, or other thoughts that do not 
represent any kind of problem or barrier to well-being. However, it is also 
clearly the case that Evagrios is aware that thoughts can be deceptive. A 
thought of chastity, for example, may actually be hiding a thought of pride 
or vainglory. Given that the works in which the eight thoughts are primarily 
addressed are intended for beginners, it may well be that he deliberately 
intends to encourage a vigilant search for problematic thoughts rather than 
risk complacency about apparently good thoughts which are actually hiding 
insidiously bad ones. 

If Evagrios has limited his list, so as to exclude some thoughts that we 
might have considered important topics for discussion, he has a very broad 
understanding of what thoughts are. His list includes items that we might 
consider as appetites or emotions or even simply physical tiredness rather 
than thoughts in the sense of cognitions. His descriptions also include 
perceptions and behaviours. Thus, for example, his account of fornication in 
Eight Thoughts notes that the mere sight of a woman can wound the soul? 
and that guarding against fornication will therefore involve staying away 
from places where women might be encountered.?' But fornication (like the 
other thoughts) is also concerned with an inner disposition of virtue (or lack 
of it), and with memory and fantasy.? Avoiding encounters with women 
does not provide immunity against it, and neither does an encounter with a 
woman necessarily interfere with prayer or lead to sin.? 

As discussed in Chapter 2, the authors of the Philokalia expand on 
Evagrios' list of thoughts, and various shorter lists are proposed, but the 
basic principles of Evagrios' approach are retained throughout. Thoughts 
are understood as being of fundamental importance to the life of prayer and 
thus, ultimately, to human well-being. The basic distinction amongst 
thoughts is seen to be between those which open up a theocentric view of 
reality that facilitates prayer, and those which induce a seductive and self- 
referential illusion or fantasy that impedes prayer. 


2. The Interpretation of Thoughts 


To what extent is it valid to speak of the "interpretation" of thoughts? To 
suggest that thoughts may be interpreted presupposes that they have 
meaning, and that this meaning is not necessarily immediately and 
superficially obvious. In the context of spoken language, it is usually 
unnecessary to provide an interpreter for someone speaking in the same 
language as their listener(s), because the meaning of the speech will 
immediately be understood. That thoughts might need interpretation 
therefore suggests that their real meaning may not readily be understood, 
either by the thinker of the thoughts, or by those to whom these thoughts are 
relayed by means of speech or writing. 

It might be supposed that the thinker herself must always understand the 
meaning of what she has thought and that interpretation will only be needed 
(if at all) when she wishes to describe and explain her thoughts to another 
person. However, it has long been recognised that this 1s not so. Thoughts in 
dreams have been recognised as a subject for interpretation since ancient 
times (including some notable biblical examples, such as the dreams of 
Joseph in the Genesis narratives) for the obvious reason that their meaning 
is not always clear to the person who has had the dream. Most people 
recognise, at least in the context of complex, important or emotionally 
charged decisions, such as vocation or marriage that they do not always 
know themselves what they really want. Only after careful thought and 
discussion are they able to interpret their own thoughts and feelings in such 
a way as to be able to make a decision. This is not (necessarily) a question 
of finding out more facts, or understanding new arguments for or against a 
particular course of action. It is, rather, a matter of interpreting one's own 
thoughts and feelings so as to judge what they really mean. Sometimes, 
having made a decision for a particular course of action, a person realises 
that she feels disappointed, or guilty, or anxious. Only having made the 
decision does she realise what she really wanted or (to put it another way) 
what her own thoughts and feelings really meant. And many other examples 
could be added, such as feelings of anxiety or sadness that arise for no 
reason of which we are consciously aware, slips of the tongue that betray 
things that we did not consciously intend to mean or say, artistic 
inspirations which surprise even the artists who have them, the psychogenic 
causation of physical symptoms, and the experimental evidence for 
subliminal perception, amongst others.?* 


If interpreting our own thoughts is not straightforward, then interpreting 
other people's thoughts must assume another order of difficulty altogether, 
for we can never have as full access to another person's thoughts as we may 
have to our own. However, this does not prevent human beings from 
interpreting one another's thoughts as a frequent occurrence in daily life. In 
political debate, or in personal disputes, we readily accuse the other person 
(but less readily accuse ourselves) of untoward motives, such as self interest 
or prejudice. Or, perhaps, when someone is choosing their words carefully, 
so as not to cause offence, we say “Yes.... But what you really mean is...." 
and then disclose our understanding of what we think they really meant. 

Of course, awareness of all of this has become commonplace since the 
advent of Freudian psychoanalysis and the assimilation of concepts of the 
unconscious into everyday life and conversation. Psychotherapy, as a means 
of interpreting thoughts with a view to bringing about mental or behavioural 
change, has become an accepted treatment in mental healthcare and is even 
pursued by some simply for the purpose of deepening self awareness. The 
Evagrian corpus is but one reminder from the ancient world that suspicions 
about the need to interpret the real meaning of our own and other people's 
thoughts have a much longer history than all of this. But to what extent is 
interpretation of thoughts a valid enterprise? 

One possible approach to answering this question derives from the work 
of Paul Ricoeur (b.1913). Ricoeur has suggested that, although the 
paradigm for hermeneutics has been the interpretation of written texts, 
human actions and even the human psyche may be considered as a kind of 
text that is amenable to interpretation.” For Ricoeur, the criteria for 
textuality comprise? 


The realisation of language as discourse 

The realisation of discourse as a structured work 
The relation of speaking to writing in discourse 
Discourse as “projection of a world" 

Discourse as the mediation of self-understanding 


Uic er 


Whilst thoughts may readily be understood to employ language in support 
of a kind of structured discourse which projects an account of its world (the 
world of thoughts) as a way of mediating self-understanding, there is an 


obvious problem in that thoughts are not normally written down. They are 
transient and ephemeral and, even if spoken, have a very different 
relationship to the spoken word than does the written word. However, 
Ricoeur circumvents this problem by drawing attention to what he refers to 
as the criteria for “facts” in psychoanalysis. These criteria are:*’ 


1. Only that part of the experience that is capable of being spoken is 
brought into the field of treatment/investigation. 

2. The analytic situation singles out from that which is capable of being 
spoken only that which is actually said to another person. 

3. The analytic situation is concerned with psychical reality, not 
material reality. One of the important features of psychical reality is 
the substitutability of objects (e.g. the transferential object for the 
parental object, or the symbol in a dream for the reality in daily life). 

4. The analytic situation is selective from the entire experience of the 
subject so as to include only that which may be incorporated into a 
story or narrative. Thus, case histories are the "primary texts" of 
psychoanalysis. 


Ricoeur further draws attention to the way in which psychoanalysis is at 
once a method for the investigation of mental processes, a method of 
treatment for mental disorder, and a body of theoretical knowledge. It is the 
first of these, that 1s the investigatory procedure, which is obviously akin to 
hermeneutics. However, Ricoeur sees a tension between this and the 
therapeutic procedure such that, at one and the same time, it is necessary for 
the psyche to be metaphorically understood “both as a text to be interpreted 
and as a system of forces to be manipulated”.** Ricoeur does not see Freud's 
theoretical understanding as having adequately accommodated these 
different understandings, even though he does accept the status of 
psychoanalysis as one of the social sciences, and even though he does see 
the Freudian system as being an indispensible starting point for future work. 
However, even more importantly, he argues that psychoanalysis cannot 
simply be a hermeneutical procedure, for it must always incorporate 
alongside the process of self-interpretation those “economic” procedures 
which aim to change the system that is being interpreted. 


Doubtless there are other hermeneutical approaches which could be taken 
to exploring the basis for attempting to construct a means of interpreting 
thoughts. However, the work of Ricoeur draws attention to a number of 
important considerations relevant to the present purpose: 


1. The process of interpreting thoughts might in theory be 
accomplished for its own sake alone, but in practice is inevitably 
linked to a therapeutic, or transformative, element. The challenge for 
any theoretical model is to adequately incorporate both of these 
processes. 

2. The use of metaphor to enable both the processes of interpretation 
and transformation of the psyche would seem to be important, if not 
inevitable. 

3. Whilst the psyche might be considered a kind of “text”, our access to 
its contents is humanly limited in various significant ways; in respect 
of other people most importantly by what they tell us and in respect of 
ourselves by what we are willing and able to bring to the process of 
reflection and interpretation. 


3. The Interpretation of Thoughts in the Philokalia 


Evagrios does not merely classify and describe thoughts, he is committed to 
the interpretation of thoughts. This hermeneutic process is extremely 
complicated, for it is not always clear exactly what is being interpreted. Is 
Evagrios interpreting his own experience? For example, is he 
retrospectively interpreting his own flight from Constantinople and the 
sexual feelings that he encountered in the affair that he escaped from there? 
Is he interpreting the teaching and experience handed down to him by 
Makarios in the Egyptian desert, or is he interpreting the experiences of the 
monks who sought his own counsel and instruction there? Is he interpreting 
thoughts in the light of scripture and Christian tradition, or are scripture and 
tradition being interpreted in the light of his own thoughts? Probably all of 
these hermeneutical processes are at play, and it is not supposed that it will 
be possible to disentangle all of them here. Usually he reflects upon them 
only in general terms and he does not separate questions of investigation 


from those of therapy and theory. A few general observations may, 
however, be made about the ways in which Evagrios, and subsequently 
other authors of the Philokalia, appear to go about the interpretation of 
thoughts: 


1. Тһе facility with which authors of the Philokalia move between 
talking of thoughts, passions, vices and demons suggests an 
ambiguous, unsystematised, but sophisticated, recognition of the 
complexity of the hermeneutic task that is being undertaken. Each of 
the terms, passion, vice and demon, is itself an interpretation of 
thoughts. For example, when the term “demon” is employed, it 
implies external agency. In this case, the response to such thoughts 
(although not the origin of them) is therefore the responsibility of the 
subject concerned. 

2. Discourse in the Philokalia about thoughts, and their interpretation, 
employs heavily metaphorical language. This is an interesting and 
significant parallel to Ricoeur's observations concerning the use of 
metaphor in psychoanalytic language. In the prologue, having 
encountered the metaphor of thoughts as sheep, or else as rocks 
scattered on a shore line, the question arose as to whether such 
metaphors assist discourse on the subject at hand. It would appear that 
Ricoeur would argue that they do and, indeed, that in such an area of 
discourse as this their use may even be inevitable. 

3. Ме have already seen that the interpretative processes employed in 
the Philokalia were informed initially both by Classical (especially 
Stoic) philosophy, and also by the traditions of the Desert Fathers and 
the early Church. The former is evident primarily in the extent to 
which beliefs are intrinsically implicated in the passions, and the latter 
is evident, for example, in the way in which they are interpreted as 
being concerned with a struggle with temptation and with demons. 
Subsequently, the early Patristic texts have themselves become 
sources of authority which have informed the on-going interpretative 
process. In particular, the influence of Evagrios on other authors of the 
Philokalia (whether directly or indirectly) has been enduring. 

4. The authors of the Philokalia recognise an inner tension concerned 
with thoughts which are both hostile but pleasurable. This is 


interpreted as being contrary to nature, since it is presumed that the 
natural order, in accordance with Divine purpose, should be that 
hostile thoughts would not be pleasurable. That they are pleasurable is 
attributed ultimately to the sinfulness of human beings. An implicit 
theology of creation and the fall is therefore evident. In passing, it 
might be observed that a not dissimilar theology, but differently 
emphasised, might lead many Christians today to affirm the natural 
goodness of (for example) sexual desire. However, the fundamental 
problem of how to respond to such thoughts and the validity of the 
method provided by the Philokalia for dealing with them arguably 
remain the same. 

The authors of the Philokalia recognise a tension between the 
inwardness of thoughts and their apparent origin in the outer world. 
On the one hand, the passions arise in response to a perception (or 
memory of a perception) of an object located in the external world. 
Or, elsewhere, they arise as the result of the assault of demons upon 
the soul. On the other hand, the pathology underlying the passions is 
understood as being located within the soul, or even as being an 
impulse of the soul. Passions are thus both impulses to which the soul 
is passively subjected from without, and also internal matters of 
choice insofar as they invite varying response (according to, or 
contrary to, nature). 

The Philokalia incorporates a rich, albeit poorly systematised, body 
of theoretical knowledge concerning the proper interpretation and 
therapy of thoughts. For example, as discussed in Chapter 2, there are 
a series of analyses of the thought processes by which temptation 1s 
experienced and by which passions are generated. 

The interpretation of thoughts requires both spiritual instruction and 
engagement with remedial measures which include ascetic discipline, 
watchfulness, psalmody and prayer. 

The authors of the Philokalia understand thoughts as being 
significant by virtue of the way in which they influence relationships 
between human beings and, more importantly, between human beings 
and God in prayer. However, prayer has not merely been the end- 
point. Rather, the interpretative process is an aspect of prayer, and is 
undertaken in a context of prayer, as are the remedies to be applied. 


Thoughts — all thoughts — therefore become understood in the context 
of the apostolic injunction to continual prayer.? 


To return for a moment to Ricoeur's model of psychoanalysis as being at 
once an investigatory process, a therapeutic process and a body of theory, 
we may see that the above eight observations on the interpretation of 
thoughts in the Philokalia reflect this same interplay. The first five are all 
concerned with the investigatory process. Points 7 & 8 are primarily 
concerned with the therapeutic process. Points 2 to 6 are concerned with the 
Philokalia as a body of theoretical knowledge. 

We have also seen (in Chapter 2) that metaphor plays an important part in 
the Philokalia, to enable both the processes of interpretation of thoughts, 
and also to assist in the transformation or therapy of the psyche (as 
discussed in Chapter 3). The diversity and richness of this metaphorical 
reference enables a dialectical tension to be maintained in various aspects of 
interpretation, for example as to inwardness/outwardness. Whilst the psyche 
might be considered a kind of “text” in psychotherapy, the dominant image 
in the Philokalia is imposed by the “word” (1o,goj). This is both because of 
the significance of the divine Lo,goj in theological contemplation, but also 
because natural contemplation is concerned with the lo,goi of all things. It 
is the interpretation of these words which leads the psyche ever more 
deeply into prayer. 

As in Ricoeur's understanding of psychoanalysis, access to the contents of 
the psyche in the Philokalia is humanly limited in various significant ways. 
In particular, in the Philokalia, emphasis is placed upon inner watchfulness 
in respect of thoughts and on openness and honesty with a spiritual director. 
Thoughts which escape the inner process of watchfulness cannot be 
interpreted and subjected to rebuttal or other specific remedies. Only those 
thoughts which are disclosed in speech to a spiritual director are open to the 
process of reflection and interpretation with the benefit of their greater 
objectivity and wisdom. 

What is the meaning of thoughts, as understood by Evagrios and by the 
other authors of the Philokalia? Clearly, different meanings are attributable 
to different thoughts, but different meanings may also be ascribed to the 
same thought. Thus, a thought of offering hospitality may be an indication 
of vainglory or of desire to serve God and others." Similarly, if evil 


thoughts are easily overcome, this may either be because of recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining their object, or else because of apatheia.*! In 
general terms then, where discrimination is exercised, thoughts may provide 
an indication of spiritual progress. Specifically, thoughts are understood to 
arise from different sources, according to which a different human response 
is required. Evagrios suggests that thoughts may have angelic, human or 
demonic origin, and that with experience these can be distinguished.” The 
meaning of thoughts is thus extended beyond the boundaries of inwardness 
to a cosmic realm in which spiritual powers are engaged. And through all of 
this is extended the possibility of eventual union with God through 
deification.? 


4. The Interpretation of Thoughts in Psychotherapy 


What might a contemporary psychological listing of "thoughts" look like? 
Just as Evagrios' list was selective, based upon his particular reasons for 
interest in the inner life, so the precise nature of any contemporary 
categorisation or lexicon of thoughts would doubtless depend upon the 
purpose for which it was being compiled. It is likely that for most 
psychological or therapeutic purposes the list would look very different than 
Evagrios’ although, as seen in Chapter 5, this is not to say that direct 
applications of the Evagrian list are not possible. 

Psychiatrists usually classify thought disorder according to stream, 
possession, form and content." Disorders of emotion are generally 
classified separately, although this is not to suggest that the two are 
unrelated. The purpose of this is to identify signs of mental disorder which 
might enable a diagnosis to be made — for example of an underlying 
depressive illness. On this basis, Evagrios' list would comprise largely 
examples of content of thought, or of emotional reaction, and mostly non- 
pathological ones at that. Thoughts of sadness, for example, might be 
considered completely appropriate if concerned with living in the Egyptian 
desert without adequate shelter, food or clothing, but would be considered 
pathological (delusional) if concerned with demonstrably false beliefs about 
personal guilt or worthlessness. This model therefore almost inverts the 
Evagrian system. The kind of sadness (or anger, lust, etc) against which 


Evagrios warns is normalised and some concerns which Evagrios might 
have considered healthy (albeit, perhaps, not in delusional intensity) are 
pathologised. 

In contrast to psychiatrists, cognitive therapists seek to identify automatic 
thoughts, cognitive distortions (or thinking errors), and the maladaptive 
cognitive schemata that underlie these automatic and erroneous thoughts.^ 
Here, the psychopathology is understood as being located in the thoughts 
themselves — with cognitive therapy offering a variety of strategies for 
modifying, or treating, such thoughts. On this basis, thoughts of sadness at 
the loss of a job would usually be considered normal, whereas thoughts that 
this job loss will inevitably now make one unlovable as a husband or wife 
would normally be considered erroneous (and therefore an appropriate 
target for therapy). It is unlikely that any contemporary cognitive therapist 
would consider Evagrios' list a satisfactory catalogue of either automatic or 
erroneous thoughts. Rather, it is likely that thoughts such as those 
associated with sexual attraction, anger or sadness would be normalised, 
unless excessive, intrusive, or maladaptive in some way. However, in some 
ways, Evagrios proves to be a very perceptive cognitive therapist. Thus, for 
example, he recognises that underneath the thoughts that he calls *avarice", 
there are valuations (which the cognitive therapist might call schemata) 
concerned with the relative importance of money, goods and material things 
as compared with prayer, knowledge and heavenly reward.^ 

The kind of list of thoughts that a dynamic psychotherapist might wish to 
compile would undoubtedly depend specifically upon the particular school 
of dynamic psychotherapy that they belong to. However, amongst other 
thoughts, those indicative of unconscious processes, emotional pain, ego 
defence mechanisms and motivational drives might be considered 
important." In some ways this list has a close resonance with some of 
Evagrios’ descriptions of the eight thoughts. For example, Evagrios notes 
the way in which unconscious material emerges in dreams and fantasy, the 
dangers associated with the pain of resentful or troubled thoughts,? and the 
power that lies behind sexual drives.? However, it is also a very different 
kind of list insofar as it is informed by a very different model of human 
well-being and very different normative values. Evagrios is concerned with 
the potential for sexual drives to impede prayer and prevent a deepening 
relationship with God. The dynamic therapist is aware of the way in which 


sexual drives, especially where they are not consciously acknowledged, 
may cause distress and emotional pain. 

The interpretation of thoughts in contemporary psychiatry, psychology 
and psychotherapy is likely to take place in one of three ways. Firstly (as in 
psychiatry) thoughts might be understood as signs or symptoms of 
pathology. Secondly (as in cognitive therapy) they might be understood as 
themselves representing a kind of pathology. Or, thirdly (as in dynamic 
psychotherapies), they might be understood as both causes and signs of 
psychopathology. In each case, the significance of the interpretation will 
primarily be in terms of the possibility that it provides for directing an 
intervention directed towards the relief of distress. However, it may also 
have the benefit of increasing self-understanding. 

Traditionally, organic psychiatry and behaviour therapy have not 
acknowledged the importance of meaning. According to the deterministic 
rationale underlying these disciplines, meaning does not have causal power. 
However, as cognitive therapy began to address the treatment of conditions 
such as depression and anxiety, a cognitive understanding of the importance 
of meaning began to gain acceptance. In particular, misinterpretation of 
meaning has been seen as important, as in circumstances where physical 
symptoms of anxiety are interpreted as indicating onset of serious physical 
illness, or where negative interpersonal cues are interpreted as indicating 
rejection. Although this model is clearly far removed from the meanings 
identified in relation to thoughts by authors of the Philokalia, yet the 
Evagrian instruction not to misinterpret the origins of thoughts does suggest 
a parallel of a certain kind. 

The meanings that emerge from dynamic psychotherapy include feelings 
and impulses which may be excluded from consciousness due to their social 
and/or personal unacceptability?' Although the ultimate spiritual or 
theological meaning that is understood by the authors of the Philokalia is 
clearly different to this, the Evagrian awareness that apparently good 
motives may hide less respectable ones is clearly of a very similar kind. 

Overall, then, Evagrios’ process of identifying problematic thoughts 
might be considered not dissimilar to that of the modern day psychiatrist or 
therapist, except that it is orientated towards the radically different goal of 
identifying potential problems with prayer, rather than towards making a 
psychiatric diagnosis or identifying thoughts which might cause distress. 


Whereas the psychiatrist or psychotherapist maintains a non-judgmental 
stance, Evagrios easily lapses from talk of thoughts into talk about vices. 
Where necessary however, Evagrios’ recognises that thoughts are 
influenced by drives, judgments and values in a complex and not always 
consciously determined fashion. To this extent, he proves to be a perceptive 
psychotherapist, as well as a devoted theologian. 


S. The Interpretation of Dreams 


Dreams are arguably only thoughts that we have whilst we are asleep. 
According to Freud: 


At bottom, dreams are nothing other than a particular form of 
thinking, made possible by the conditions of the state of sleep. 


And yet, dreams have assumed great importance, both in the ancient world 
and in the much more recent history of psychotherapy. The Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures include accounts of a variety of dreams, the meanings 
of which variously communicate warning, prophecy and revelation.? The 
interpretation of dreams was famously referred to by Freud as being the 
“royal road to a knowledge of the unconscious”™ and analysis of dreams 
formed an important part of his therapeutic method of psychoanalysis, used 
in the treatment of neurotic disorders. Dreams continue to play a significant 
part in the work of psychoanalytic psychotherapy today.” If dreams аге 
simply thoughts occurring during sleep, then they are still often perceived 
as a special kind of thought, because of the belief that they potentially give 
access to significant religious, spiritual or psychological meanings which 
are normally inaccessible during waking life. 


i. Dream Interpretation in the Ancient World 


In the ancient world, ordinary dreams might be ascribed particular 
significance according to natural phenomena which were considered 
portentous. Such dreams may be understood as akin to deductive divinatory 


practices actively employed by individuals seeking to understand divine 
purpose in their lives. In a different category altogether were dreams 
thought to be divinely inspired, and passively received, within which there 
might be symbolic significance or manifest theophanic content. Incubation 
of dreams, through ritual preparation and the spending of a night in a 
temple or holy site, drew on both deductive and inspired approaches, often 
with a therapeutic aim, such as seeking healing from illness (as, for 
example, in the Aesclepian сш). 

Artemidorus of Daldis (mid/late second century C.E.), а Stoic, 
distinguished between dreams with and without divinatory value. In the 
latter category a further distinction was made between those with manifest 
significance and those which require interpretation, labelled theorematic 
and allegorical respectively. Interestingly, Artemidorus believed that all 
dreams originated within the human soul and so a third category, of dreams 
understood to be of divine origin, is sometimes added to this taxonomy. 
However, the theorematic and allegorical categories correspond more or 
less with the basic classification into message dreams and symbolic dreams 
used in contemporary historical-critical approaches.?' 

Message dreams take the form of direct communication of a message by a 
divinity or other personal being. They are immediately intelligible, they do 
not require interpretation, and any detailed scenario is usually limited or 
absent. Message dreams tend to emphasise auditory over visual content. 
Symbolic dreams, however, although they also bring a message of some 
kind, take the form of images, pictures and events with a hidden 
significance which is not immediately intelligible and which therefore 
requires interpretation after waking. Symbolic dreams tend to emphasise 
visual over auditory content. 

This binary classification is not entirely adequate to every situation. 
Husser notes, for example, that it does not really accommodate dreams of 
mixed type (especially with significant auditory and visual content), dreams 
in which the message is intended for another person (which might be 
termed “prophetic” dreams), or nightmares.°* 


ii. Dream Interpretation in Psychotherapy 


A full account of the place of dream analysis in contemporary 
psychotherapy is beyond the scope of this book. However, as illustrative 
material for comparison with the account of dreams found in the Philokalia, 
a few comments and reflections on dream interpretation in the works of 
Freud and Jung are offered here. 

The Interpretation of Dreams was first published by Freud in 1900.? In it, 
he distinguished between the manifest and latent content of dreams. The 
former represents the content of the dream as reported by the dreamer, the 
latter the repressed underlying wishes and concerns of the dreamer. These 
are represented symbolically in the manifest content. The latent content is 
often concerned with emotional responses of the dreamer in early life, and 
the system of symbols employed in dreams is therefore understood in a 
primarily individual way, and is often (but not exclusively) concerned with 
sexual themes. The conversion of the latent content into the manifest 
content he referred to as “dream work". 

Jung was also concerned with symbolic interpretation of dreams as a 
therapeutic tool.“ However, for Jung the symbols that appeared in dreams 
were potentially representative of a wide range of possible psychic contents, 
including both subjective material (about the dreamer, or about material 
from the unconscious) and objects (places, people or things). Included 
amongst the subjective material might be archetypes that are drawn from 
the collective unconscious of all human beings. Whereas for Freud religion 
was to be understood as a form of neurosis, Jung drew positively from 
religion and mythology in his understanding of the symbols that are 
encountered in dreams. Whereas for Freud the meaning of dreams was 
hidden, for Jung dreams were a natural phenomenon without deception. For 
Freud symbols in dreams related to real objects in the external world; for 
Jung the dream led to knowledge of the inner world. For Jung, dreams 
therefore served a self-regulating function of seeking to find meaning in 
life's struggles. 

Freud and Jung therefore shared with ancient dream interpreters a belief 
that symbolic content within dreams may have significance. This is not 
necessarily to be encountered in every dream, and some contemporary 
psychiatrists would argue that it is not present in any dream.?' However, it is 
clearly an ancient tradition. Freud, like Artemidorus, did not believe that 
dreams had their origin in anything external to the human soul and its 


memories. Their significance was therefore largely an individual matter, of 
significance more or less exclusively to the dreamer. Jung, on the other 
hand, shared an equally ancient view that dreams might have religious 
significance and drew from resources beyond those of the individual. 

Two brief examples may be helpful here. First, an example given by 
Freud of a dream "of an uneducated woman whose husband was a 
policeman” is interpreted as symbolising sexual themes: 


Then someone broke into the house and she was frightened and 
called out for a policeman. But he had quietly gone into a church, to 
which a number of steps led up, accompanied by two tramps. Behind 
the church there was a hill and above it a thick wood. The policeman 
was dressed in a helmet, brass collar and cloak. He had a brown 
beard. The two tramps, who went along peaceably with the 
policeman, had sack-like aprons tied round their middles. In front of 
the church a path led up to the hill; on both sides of it there grew 
grass and brushwood, which became thicker and thicker and, at the 
top of the hill, turned into a regular wood.” 


Here, male genitalia are interpreted as symbolically represented by persons 
in the dream, and female genitalia by features of the landscape. The church 
is therefore representative of the vagina. The steps are said to be a symbol 
of sexual intercourse. 

A second example, a dream which Jung had himself, also involves a 
church: 


I was walking along a little road through a hilly landscape; the sun 
was shining and I had a wide view in all directions. Then I came to a 
small wayside chapel. The door was ajar, and I went in. To my 
surprise there was no image of the Virgin on the altar, and no crucifix 
either, but only a wonderful flower arrangement. But then I saw that 
on the floor in front of the altar, facing me, sat a yogi — in lotus 
posture, in deep meditation. When I looked at him more closely, I 
realised that he had my face. I started in profound fright, and awoke 
with a thought: “Aha, so he is the one who is meditating me. He has 


a dream, and I am it." I knew that when he awakened, I would no 
longer Бе. 


Jung interprets this as a dream about the self. His analysis reverses the usual 
sense of egocentricity, with images in the unconscious as products of that 
ego, and invites us to see the unconscious world as somehow more real, 
with our conscious world a mere illusion or projection of that reality, “like a 
dream". 

For Jung, the chapel here symbolises the religious posture adopted by the 
self in its meditation on its own earthly form (a process which we might 
identify, using the language of Charles Taylor, as reflexivity). 


ш. Dream Interpretation in the Philokalia 


The treatment afforded to dreams in the Philokalia is both circumscribed 
and cautious. The number of references is few, and rather more than half the 
authors have virtually nothing to say on the subject at all. This is at first 
surprising, given the interest in dreams in the ancient world, the accounts of 
dreams in Christian scripture, the concerns of the Philokalia with the inner 
world of thoughts, and the apparent relevance of dreams to the 
interpretation of thoughts. However, a closer examination of the treatment 
given to dreams in the Philokalia is illuminating. 

Evagrios deals with the matter of dreams in Praktikos and in On 
Thoughts.“ Both works appear to identify dreams as a kind of diagnostic 
test of the state of the soul. Demons are described as presenting images to 
the soul which give strength to the passions and affect the state of the soul 
during the following day. Where sleep is free of images, this is taken as a 
sign of relative health; where the images show the monk resisting 
temptation or else behaving in response to it without passion, this is taken 
as a sign of impassibility.9 

The only Evagrian chapter on dreams to be included in the Philokalia is 
taken from On Thoughts 4. In this chapter, Evagrios reflects on the way in 
which the demons work through images (“shapes and forms") taken in 
through the senses. As the bodily senses are inactive during sleep, he 
concludes that it must be the memory of these images that is aroused by the 


demons and which then “imprints” the intellect. But they are only able to 
arouse these memories because of the passions. Thus, those who are 
dispassionate are not troubled in this way. 

Evagrios gives examples of the kinds of images that may cause problems 
in dreams. Thus, in On Thoughts 27, he writes of dreams which affect the 
concupiscible and irascible parts of the soul: 


This 1s how the anchorites are tempted by the demons in the daytime 
and fall victim to various thoughts, but in the night time during sleep 
they fight with winged asps, are encircled by carnivorous wild 
beasts, entwined by serpents, and cast down from high mountains. It 
sometimes happens that even after awakening they are again 
encircled by the same wild beasts and see their cell afire and filled 
with smoke. And when they do not give in to these fantasies nor fall 
into cowardice, they in turn see the demons immediately transform 
into women who conduct themselves with wanton indecency and 
wish to play shameful games.” 


In Praktikos 28 we find an account of dreams which attack the intellect 
through temptations to pride or sadness: 


Frequently one sees oneself rebuking demons, healing certain bodily 
conditions, or wearing the clothing of a shepherd and pasturing a 
little flock. And immediately upon waking one gets a fantasy of the 
priesthood and then spends the entire day thinking through the things 
that that involves, or as if the charism of healings were about to be 
granted, one sees in advance the miracles that happen and fantasies 
about the people who will be healed, the honours coming from the 
brothers, and the gifts brought by outsiders, and those that come 
from Egypt and also from abroad, drawn by our renown. Often they 
cast anchorites into an inconsolable sadness by showing them 
members of their families in sickness or in danger on land or at sea. 
Sometimes they predict to the brothers themselves in dreams the 
shipwrecks of the monastic life, throwing down from high ladders 
those who have climbed up upon them and in turn leaving them blind 
and feeling their way along the walls.5 


Evagrios does not see the soul as influenced only by the demons in sleep. In 
contrast: 


Angelic dreams are not like this, but possess a great peace of soul, an 
ineffable joy, suppression of impassioned thoughts by day, pure 
prayer, and even certain reasons of beings, which slowly emerge 
under the Lord's influence and reveal the wisdom of the Lord.® 


Neither demonic nor angelic dreams are subjected to symbolic 
interpretation. The closest that Evagrios approaches to such a process of 
decoding is in the dream of the shepherd and the flock, as symbolic of priest 
and congregation. Apart from the fact that such imagery is likely to have 
been sufficiently familiar to his Christian readers (for example from Psalm 
23 or John 10) that it would hardly be expected to need any interpretation, 
the dreamer described by Evagrios has completely literal, conscious and 
unsymbolic fantasies related to priesthood “immediately upon waking". 
What the monk needs here, according to Evagrios, is not decoding of 
hidden symbols in the dream but awareness of the tactics of the demons and 
methods for combating them.” If there is any interpretation to be 
conducted, it is interpretation of cause rather than meaning and is affective 
rather than symbolic. Peace and joy may be interpreted as evidence of 
dreams with angelic origin and such dreams lead to dispassion, and pure 
prayer. Fear or craving are evidence of demonic origin. 

Not dissimilar themes are found in Cassian,” Diadochus," Maximos,” 
Thalassios,? and Theognostos.“ Abba Philimon is attributed with 
suggesting as a remedy for “vain fantasies" in sleep that the monk should 
go to sleep whilst praying.” For Symeon Metaphrastis, elation by dreams is 
a sign of inattention to inner warfare consequent upon acedia.”° For Gregory 
of Sinai, fantasies in sleep are due to too much food." In general, then, the 
Evagrian tradition of dream interpretation seems to be accepted in the 
Philokalia, with only occasional and minor variation or addition. However, 
two significant strands of addition to, or variation from, this tradition are 
evident. 

Diadochus adds a word of caution to the tradition that he acknowledges he 
has received. Having indicated that dreams are an indicator of the soul's 


health, and that God given dreams are associated with joy (but sometimes, 
in those advanced in humility, sadness and tears), whereas demonic dreams 
are menacing, he goes on to advise that, because of the danger of discerning 
wrongly: 


the safest rule is never to trust to anything that appears to us in our 
dreams. For dreams are generally nothing more than images 
reflecting our wandering thoughts, or else they are the mockery of 
demons. And if ever God in His goodness were to send us some 
vision and we were to refuse it, our beloved Lord Jesus would not be 
angry with us, for He would know we were acting in this way 
because of the tricks of the demons." 


Peter of Damaskos offers similar advice as a safeguard against demonic 
delusion, but now indicating that this is what “the fathers, in their 
discrimination, wrote", suggesting that the note of caution about the 
possibility of deception has by this stage become widely accepted.” This 
note of caution is also later apparent in the Philokalia in the writings of 
Gregory of Sinai? The general sense that creeps in, in this strand of 
thinking, is therefore that dreams offer nothing that we can do without but 
that they are easily misinterpreted and they offer potentially great dangers 
of being deceived and led away from God. As a general rule, they are 
therefore best disregarded. 

Symeon the New Theologian, with characteristic interest in the theme of 
light, brings a positive perspective which appears to dispense with this note 
of caution, and is radically different than almost anything in the Philokalia 
that has preceded it: 


If the eyes of a person who can see sensible light are closed for an 
instant or covered by someone else, he suffers and is distressed and 
cannot bear it, especially if he was looking at something important or 
unusual. But if someone is illumined by the Holy Spirit and, whether 
asleep or awake, sees spiritually those blessings that *the eye has not 
seen, and the ear has not heard, and man's heart has not grasped’ (1 
Cor. 2:9), and ‘that angels long to glimpse’ (1 Pet. 1:12), how much 
more will he suffer and be tormented if he is torn away from the 


vision of these things? For this will seem to him like death, a 
veritable exclusion from eternal life.*! 


Perhaps Symeon distinguishes between ordinary dreams (about which he 
might conceivably retain an unmentioned sense of caution) and illumination 
by the Holy Spirit during sleep? Or perhaps he has in mind dreams of 
divine illumination akin to his waking visions, the overwhelmingly positive 
nature of which has eliminated for him any possibility that he could be 
deceived? Whatever the explanation, his enthusiasm for vision of the divine 
light, whether in a dream or otherwise, clearly eliminates any fear that he 
may have about being deceived.” 

It is Nikitas Stithatos, in On the Inner Nature of Things, who provides the 
most detailed account of dreams that we find in the Philokalia,® and it is 
here that we may identify the second strand of development upon the 
Evagrian tradition of dream interpretation. This begins with a fairly typical 
Evagrian account of the diagnostic value of dreams, at least for the 
spiritually mature. He goes on to give examples (not dissimilar to the 
Evagrian examples) of dreams that reflect inner disposition towards, or 
preoccupation with, concerns of each of the three parts of the soul. Rather 
than distinguishing between demonic and angelic dreams, he then contrasts 
the examples he has just given with the visions in sleep of those who are 
“devoted to God, diligent in the practice of the virtues, scrupulous in the 
struggle for holiness and with a soul purged of material preoccupations".* 
In contrast to those whose souls continue to be afflicted by disposition 
towards the passions, these souls will awake from sleep peacefully, in 
prayer, with tears on their cheeks. 

This initial account is discernibly similar to the Evagrian tradition, 
although without reference to demons and with more emphasis on dreams 
as diagnostic of particular "inner disposition and preoccupations". The 
tradition is developed, however, in the following paragraphs, ? where 
Nikitas distinguishes between images occurring in sleep that are dreams, 
visions and revelations. 

Dreams are concerned with “everything in the image-forming faculty of 
the intellect that is mutable”; they are confusing, constantly changing, and 
usually disappear on waking. They are associated with the “passion- 
polluted" life. Nikitas recommends that they should be ignored. Visions are 


constant and do not change, they are awe inspiring; they "remain imprinted 
upon the intellect unforgettably for many years". They are experienced by 
those “well advanced on the spiritual path". They should be treated with 
great seriousness. Revelations are associated with the contemplations of the 
"purified and illumined soul”: 


They have the force of things and thoughts miraculous and divine, 
initiating us into the hidden mysteries of God, showing us the 
outcome of our most important problems and the universal 
transformation of things worldly and human. 


Revelations are experienced only by the perfect, “whose soul through 
mystical prayer is united to God". 

In summary, Nikitas concludes that the veracity of things seen in sleep, 
and whether or not they leave an enduring imprint on the intellect, is a 
function of the purity of intellect of the one who has the dream and their 
advancement in hesychia and in natural contemplation.*’ It is not so much 
that those who are pure have dreams (or rather, visions and revelations) 
given by angels, but rather that “Their life is the life of angels and is hidden 
in God (cf. Col. 5:3)". It is not so much that their dreams (i.e. visions and 
revelations) require interpretation as that their visions and revelations are an 
interpretation, for them, of all things that really matter. 

This approach to dreams clearly draws on the Evagrian tradition of 
dreams as offering diagnostic utility. However, whereas Evagrios was 
concerned that in dreams passions “imprinted” the soul, here they are 
ephemeral. It is visions and revelations (as distinguished by Stithatos from 
dreams) that are enduringly imprinted on the soul. 

Nikitas' approach to visions and revelations in sleep has something of the 
same quality as Jung's dream of his meditation upon himself as a yogi in a 
chapel. It reverses the attribution of reality held in sleeping and waking 
consciousness. The true, unchanging, reality is to be perceived only by the 
purified soul in union with God and, whether this is from a state of sleep or 
wakefulness, and whether it be termed a dream, vision or revelation, it 1s 
only from this stance that conscious waking life can be properly interpreted. 
Dreams, visions and revelations do not require interpretation, but they 
themselves interpret the progress of the human soul towards dispassion. 


iv. Dreams, Psychotherapy and the Philokalia 


Like Jung, and unlike Artemidorus and Freud, the Philokalia understands 
dreams as influenced by sources external to the human soul. These external 
sources may be demonic, or angelic, or they may be theophanic, as in 
dreams or visions of the divine light. However, we have already noted that 
the demonology and psychology of Evagrios and much of the Philokalia 
preserves a degree of ambiguity about what is internal and what is external. 
Evagrian thoughts cannot be blamed entirely on the demons; thoughts also 
belong to the human being who thinks them. Thus, Evagrian dreams are 
diagnostic of the progress of or, to use terminology employed by Nikitas 
Stithatos, the disposition or preoccupations of the human soul. In this sense, 
they reveal as much or more about what is within the human soul as they do 
anything about anything external to it. However, one strand of tradition 
subsequent to Evagrios seems to have been increasingly sceptical that 
dreams could be relied upon to provide any useful information at all. 

The Philokalia seems to find little or no need for symbolic or allegorical 
interpretation of dream elements, and complex scenarios are almost entirely 
absent. To this extent the dreams that it describes are closer to the 
theorematic type of Artemidorus, or the message dream of modern literary 
form criticism. However, this is a very unsatisfactory classificatory choice 
where Philokalic dreams are concerned. The dreams described in the 
Philokalia are much more often visual than auditory and they do not often 
carry a “message”, except insofar as they are perceived to be of diagnostic 
utitility, in the Evagrian schema, or else provide a more mystical and 
therefore ineffable vision or revelation, as in the dreams described by 
Symeon the New Theologian or Nikitas Stithatos. Some of the Evagrian 
dreams might well be described as nightmares. 

The infrequency with which dreams are discussed in the Philokalia is 
perhaps not surprising. The strand of caution that 1s found here is evident in 
different forms elsewhere in Christianity, and in other religious traditions. 
Where dreams are too easily taken as revelatory, history suggests that 
heterodoxy, superstition and schism follow. Symeon the New Theologian, 
and Nikitas Stithatos, do see dreams as potentially a place of revelatory 


encounter, but this is set firmly within a wider, discriminatory, and much 
more challenging understanding of a life of prayer. 


6. On Prayer 


The importance of thoughts in the PAilokalia is attributable to their 
relationship with prayer. They are impediments to prayer, but they are also a 
means of prayer. Since prayer, especially contemplative prayer, is the means 
of attaining union with God, or divinisation, and as this is of ultimate 
importance in the Christian life, an understanding of thoughts is crucial to 
the central discourses of the Philokalia. 

Firstly, and at the simplest level, thoughts are potential distractions from 
prayer.? For example, Isaiah the Solitary, in a passage which also draws 
attention to guarding of the heart as a measure which enables prayer, writes: 


Stand guard, then, over your heart and keep a watch on your senses; 
and if the remembrance of God dwells peaceably within you, you 
will catch the thieves when they try to deprive you of it. When a man 
has an exact knowledge about the nature of thoughts, he recognizes 
those which are about to enter and defile him, troubling the intellect 
with distractions and making it lazy. Those who recognize these evil 
thoughts for what they are remain undisturbed and continue in prayer 
to God.” 


Gregory of Sinai provides a vivid description of the mind that is distracted 
from stillness (hesychia): 


Unless your life and actions are accompanied by a sense of inner 
grief you cannot endure the incandescence of stillness. If with this 
sense of grief you meditate — before they come to pass — on the many 
terrors that await us prior to and after death you will achieve both 
patience and humility, the twin foundations of stillness. Without 
them your efforts to attain stillness will always be accompanied by 
apathy and self-conceit. From these will arise a host of distractions 
and day-dreams, all inducing sluggishness. In their wake comes 


dissipation, daughter of indolence, making the body sluggish and 
slack and the intellect benighted and callous. Then Jesus is hidden, 
concealed by the throng of thoughts and images that crowd the mind 
(cf. John 5:13).?! 


Thoughts, then, can provide a barrier to prayer — they immobilise, distract, 
hide, crowd out — albeit they also provide a means” of achieving stillness 
(and thus prayer). 

Secondly, as discussed in Chapters 1 to 3, thoughts are intimately related 
to the passions. Not that all thoughts are passions, but thoughts that are 
passionate pose an especial problem to prayer. Ilias the Presbyter contrasts 
three states of prayer — one in which the passions are unrestrained, one in 
which they are restrained, and passionless prayer: 


Those who indulge their passions, being materially-minded, are 
distracted during prayer by their thoughts as by frogs. Those who 
restrain their passions are gladdened during prayer by the changing 
forms of contemplation, which are like nightingales moving from 
one branch to another. But in the dispassionate there is silence and 
great quiescence of both thought and intellection during prayer.” 


Like Evagrios, Maximos understands the passions as a fundamental barrier 
to contemplative prayer: 


Only a soul which has been delivered from the passions can without 
error contemplate created beings. Because its virtue is perfect, and 
because its knowledge is spiritual and free from materiality, such a 
soul is called ‘Jerusalem’. This state is attained through exclusion not 
only of the passions but also of sensible images.” 


The soul that is not dispassionate, and which yet attempts to engage in 
contemplative prayer, is in danger of making the passions worse, and thus 
simply regressing rather than advancing in prayer: 


Until you have been completely purified from the passions you 
should not engage in natural contemplation through the images of 


Thoughts, then, may be a hindrance in prayer. However, as we have also 
already seen (in Chapter 3) the remedies for the passions employ a variety 
of strategies designed to identify the origins of thoughts and to conform 
thoughts to the process of prayer. These include behavioural measures (of 


sensible things; for until then such images are able to mould your 
intellect so that it conforms to passion. An intellect which, fed by the 
senses, dwells in imagination on the visible aspects of sensible things 
becomes the creator of impure passions, for it is not able to advance 
through contemplation to those intelligible realities cognate with it.” 


ascetic discipline), cognitive measures (as in watchfulness), scripture (e.g. 


in psalmody), and prayer itself (e.g. the Jesus Prayer). Each of these 
remedies for the passions, in its own way, involves thoughts. Thoughts are 
thus a part of the solution, as well as the problem, for the passion bound 


human being who is separated from God. To take these remedies in turn: 


1 


The emphasis on ascetic discipline, at least in places, appears to 
operate on thoughts on a very behavioural basis. Thus, for example, 
avoiding women is likely to avoid provocation by thoughts of 
fornication, and will avoid laying down further memories of women 
which might in their turn present further such thoughts.?* Evagrios, 
Maximos and others also appear to have believed that diet exerted 
some kind of physical influence upon thoughts — such that a frugal 
diet would render one less subject to thoughts of fornication.” 

The process of watchfulness is concerned with cognitive vigilance, 
in order that evil thoughts may be rebutted, and helpful thoughts (e.g. 
meditation on death, or the words of the Jesus Prayer) invoked. 

The use of scripture, especially in psalmody, clearly provides a 
means of focussing on good thoughts and thus opening the mind to a 
good influence. To some extent, it might be seen as the reverse of the 
effect of evil thoughts which provide a distraction in prayer. Here, the 
intention is to distract the mind from evil thoughts, so as to engage in 
prayer. However, as discussed in Chapter 3, Evagrios' understanding 
of psalmody is more sophisticated that this alone might suggest. 
Psalmody is understood as preparing the whole person for prayer, 
exerting a calming effect upon the body and soul, focussing the mind 


upon God, imprinting the meaning of the psalm upon the mind, and 
refuting evil thoughts. 

4. Prayer itself might be understood as a bringing of thoughts to the 
purpose of communion with God (cf. Evagrios)," as a bringing of 
thoughts to the purpose of petitioning God for his blessing (cf. 
Maximos),? or simply of a purification of thoughts (cf. Gregory 
Palamas).'” 


However, there is also a strong theme in the Philokalia of the need to 
eventually eliminate thoughts altogether. How can this be possible? 
Nikiphoros suggests banishing thoughts from the heart by replacing them 
with the Jesus Prayer, which suggests that a distinction may be made 
between "thoughts" of the Jesus Prayer and “thoughts” of other kinds.'?! 
Maximos writes that “contemplation is illumined by divine conceptual 
images","? again suggesting that thoughts (here conceptual images, 
noh,mata) can be a part of prayer, whereas Gregory of Sinai speaks of the 
need for hesychasts to eschew “all conceptual images".'? Is the intention, 
then, to banish thoughts completely, or only to banish thoughts of a certain 
kind? 

Ultimately, “pure prayer” or contemplative prayer (especially of the kind 
that Evagrios would refer to as theological contemplation) is wordless and 
imageless. Theophanis, for example, describes pure prayer as being 
associated with “peace from thoughts of every Кіп”! Peter of Damaskos 
describes spiritual prayer as being “offered by the intellect and free from all 
thoughts" and pure prayer as being “beyond all conceptual thought". 
Gregory of Sinai understands stillness (hesychia) as freedom from all 
thoughts — even those which are divine." However, in the final chapters of 
Kephalaia Gnostica, where contemplative prayer is more generally 
associated with knowledge than thoughts, Evagrios writes: 


It is said that the nous sees things that it knows and that it does not 
see things that it does not know; and because of this it is not all 
thoughts that the knowledge of God forbids it, but those which assail 
it from thumos and epithumia and those which are against nature. ° 


This would suggest that "natural thoughts" will endure, whereas those 
contrary to nature will be eliminated by those who reach the more advanced 
stages of contemplative prayer. On the other hand, we have already seen (in 
Chapter 4) that Maximos understands contemplation as leading to an end to 
natural thoughts immediately prior to deification. Similarly, Ilias the 
Presbyter writes of natural thoughts being at rest in the state of 
contemplative prayer associated with vision of the Divine light: 


He who is distracted during prayer stands outside the first veil. He 
who undistractedly offers the single-phrased Jesus Prayer is within 
the veil. But he alone has glimpsed the holy of holies who, with his 
natural thoughts at rest, contemplates that which transcends every 
intellect, and... has in this way been granted to some extent a vision 
of the divine light...'° 


It may be that there are subtle differences in the thinking of Evagrios, 
Maximos and Ilias as to whether “natural thoughts" continue in 
contemplative prayer. Or, it may be that there is a distinction to be made 
between states of contemplative prayer and other states of mind (non- 
contemplative prayer, or not being at prayer) amongst those of an advanced 
spiritual state. Perhaps, amongst such people, the texts of Evagrios and 
Ilias, if not also of Maximos, may be understood as suggesting that only 
natural thoughts remain and that even these are laid aside (or are “at rest") 
during contemplative prayer. ° 

Regardless of any such distinctions that may be made, the general trend 
towards a more apophatic, imageless and wordless, approach to 
contemplative prayer would seem most in keeping with the accounts of 
contemplative prayer and divinisation generally provided in the Philokalia. 
As was seen in Chapter 4, this imageless and wordless state of prayer is 
referred to in various places in terms of light, or illumination of the 
intellect. According to Konstantinovsky, Evagrios was the first Christian 
writer, apart from Luke's account of the conversion of Saul, to provide an 
account of theophanic visions of light." Konstantinovksy argues that 
Evagrios understood these visions as entirely immaterial, and therefore 
graspable only by the immaterial intellect, or nous, and even then only by 
grace.” Other contributors to the Philokalia, as we have seen, have taken 


up the same theme in various ways in an attempt to convey an account of a 
form of prayer, and vision of the Divine energies, which is essentially 
beyond ordinary (physical) sense experience, and also beyond words and 
thoughts. 

A related theme, which has been important in the Christian tradition 
generally, but which receives relatively little attention in the Philokalia, 1s 
that of the Divine essence as darkness. Darkness mysticism is arguably 
understood as originating with Gregory of Nyssa, who brought together 
Platonic imagery with the Exodus account of the encounter of Moses with 
God on Mount Sinai.'? Gregory proved to be a significant influence on 
Pseudo-Denys the Areopagite,"^ who in turn influenced Maximos the 
Confessor.!? In essence, the argument is that in Plato’s allegory of the cave, 
and also in the Exodus narrative, there is an ascent towards a light which 
proves to be so bright as to be perceived as darkness. This darkness is a 
“luminous darkness", for it is caused not by lack of light but by an 
overwhelming excess of light. Within this darkness, the darkness of God, all 
that is known becomes insignificant in the context of the knowledge of 
God, who is far greater than all that can humanly be known. It is therefore a 
darkness of unknowing. 

Although Divine light receives much more attention, the theme of Divine 
darkness is not completely absent from the Philokalia. In the Theoretikon 
(attributed to Theodoros) Adam is said to have been judged unworthy by 
God “of what he had rejected — the contemplation of God and of created 
beings" and so God makes “darkness His secret place". 5 [Theognostos] 
similarly makes reference to darkness as the “secret place" of God." 
Maximos, making allegorical reference to the Exodus account of Moses’ 
encounter with God on Mount Sinai, understands the darkness as the 
“immaterial realm of spiritual knowledge".!* Gregory of Sinai refers to the 
"the divine darkness of theological wisdom".'? However, it is Nikitas 
Stithatos who gives most attention to this theme. 

In a series of references,” all explicitly or implicitly in the context of a 
discussion of contemplative prayer, he speaks of the “divine darkness of 
theology" or the “darkness of mystical theology". This darkness theology 
appears to be understood by Stithatos as a state conferred by God on those 
who have achieved dispassion and have engaged in natural contemplation. 
It is a place of revelation of divine knowledge, a place of closeness to God 


or union with God or of resting with God, a place of joy or ecstasy, and a 
place of unspeakable silence. It is a place of contemplation of God: 


surpassing its own limitations, rebelling against the fetters of the 
senses and transcending all creatureliness, [the soul] penetrates the 
divine darkness of theology in unutterable silence and — to the degree 
that grace permits — it perceives in the intellective light of 
inexpressible wisdom the beauty of Him who truly is. Reverentially 
entering ever more deeply into intellective contemplation of that 
beauty, it savours, in loving awe, the fruits of immortality — the 
visionary intellections of the Divine. Never withdrawing from these 
back into itself, it is able to express perfectly their magnificence and 
glory. Activated, as it were, in a strange way by the Spirit, it 
experiences this admirable passion in unspeakable joy and silence; 
yet how it is activated, or what it is that impels it, and is seen by it, 
and secretly communicates to it unutterable mysteries, it cannot 
explain."! 


Although Maximos makes only one reference to the divine darkness, he 
makes a series of reference to “unknowing” as the supreme way of knowing 
God." Maximos, Thalassios and Gregory Palamas also make explicit 
reference to apophatic theology, '? and Theoliptos and Gregory of Sinai are 
discernibly apophatic in their approach."* The unknowability of God's 
essence was a central point of contention in the fourteenth century 
hesychast controversy, in which Gregory Palamas played such a significant 
part, and against which a defence is included as one of the texts of the 
Philokalia.' It is therefore reasonable to say that there is a strong 
apophatic element to the Philokalia. This is illustrated well in a passage 
from Maximos: 


If you theologize in an affirmative or cataphatic manner, starting 
from positive statements about God, you make the Logos flesh, for 
you have no other means of knowing God as cause except from what 
is visible and tangible. If you theologize in a negative or apophatic 
manner, through the stripping away of positive attributes, you make 
the Logos spirit or God as He was in His principial state with God: 


starting from absolutely none of the things that can be known, you 
come in an admirable way to know Him who transcends 
unknowing. !2° 


In The Darkness of God, Denys Turner" argues that, originating in the 
work of Pseudo-Denys the Areopagite, there is a negating of the negation 
that is built into apophatic theology in the western tradition. For example, 
he points out that in Chapter 68 of the Cloud of Unknowing'? there is a 
warning against inwardness language such that the distinction between 
inner and outer is subverted. This means that distinctions between inner and 
outer are a feature of an outer view on things. True inwardness, of an 
apophatic kind, loses any sense of such distinctions. This, he argues, is a 
feature of negation within this tradition, that it first creates a dialectic 
between what can be said and what cannot be said, or known and unknown, 
and then negates its own negation so as to remove the very difference 
between them. 

Unfortunately, apart from his consideration of the work of Pseudo-Denys 
the Areopagite, Turner does not consider examples from the eastern 
tradition. However, it has to be said that it 1s difficult to find this kind of 
dynamic within the texts of the Philokalia. It might be argued that the 
reference of Maximos (above) to “Him who transcends unknowing” might 
be understood as a reference of this kind, but it is not elaborated upon. 
Similarly, the above quotation from Nikitas Stithatos refers both to the 
“divine darkness" and to the “intellective light" of God, thus setting up the 
kind of dialectic that Turner refers to, but still it lacks the negation of this 
dialectic. And again, Gregory Palamas comes close to the same kind of 
thing in Topics,'? in a passage where he is arguing that God's attributes are 
to be distinguished from his essence. Here he argues that neither all of the 
things that can be said of God apophatically, nor all of the things that can be 
said cataphatically, can be said to disclose God's essence. Thus, a kind of 
dialectic between apophatic and cataphatic is established, although it is here 
more a categorisation of things that can be said (negatively and positively) 
about the attributes of God than it is a dialectic as such. But still the 
negation of the dialectic is either only very weakly implicit or else 
completely absent. In fact, Gregory goes on to try to resolve the dialectic, 


rather than to negate it, and to “embrace both modes of theology" (i.e. 
cataphatic and apophatic) on the grounds that neither excludes the other. "° 

If I am correct that the negation of the negation (what Turner refers to as 
the “second level" of negativity of the apophatic dialectic)'*' is missing in 
the Philokalia, it might still be argued that this is simply evidence of the 
different historical course that eastern and western apophatic theologies 
have taken. In other words, it might be of little practical importance. 
However, it is this second level of apophaticism that Turner argues has a 
capacity to transform our understanding of the goal of Christian spirituality 
— that of union with God. Specifically, it challenges the dialectic between 
union with God and the distinctiveness of human identity from God, 
between inner and outer worlds. Although in the case of Meister Eckhart 
this process has been perceived to progress beyond the bounds of doctrinal 
orthodoxy, it more positively appears to provide a check against a self- 
indulgent and excessively introverted focus on relationship with God. 
Turner also argues that it is this second level of negativity that subverts any 
tendency towards experientialism — a seeking of negative spiritual 
experiences for their own sake.'?? If this second level of negativity is absent 
from the Philokalia, then what impact does this have upon its understanding 
of theosis, and what checks does it have against experientialism? 

Significantly, Turner draws attention to the way in which the darkness 
metaphor works at both levels of negativity: 


the imagery of ‘divine darkness’ is employed both to describe the 
product of ascending scales of affirmations and denials as the soul, 
like Moses, climbs the mountain to God; and also to describe the 
excessus by which the soul transcends and surpasses the 
contradiction between affirmation and denial, and so transcends the 
distinction between ‘similarity and difference’ itself, passing beyond 
all language into oneness with God.'? 


However, as we have seen, the darkness metaphor is used less frequently in 
the Philokalia than the light metaphor (and references to divine light in the 
Philokalia are not necessarily metaphorical). It is the latter — light not 
darkness — which is used to describe the final process of theosis. This 
difference is reflected in the focus of the hesychasts on the transfiguration 


in light of Christ on Mount Tabor as the paradigm for their theology, rather 
than the focus of Pseudo-Denys on the encounter of Moses with God in 
Darkness on Mount Sinai. However, it clearly has its origins long before the 
fourteenth century, being found in early form in the light visions of 
Evagrios and subsequently in various forms by numerous authors of the 
Philokalia.'* This suggests that we might expect that, if there is one, the 
second level of negation in the Philokalia (if not also the first level) or its 
equivalent, will be associated with metaphors of light rather than darkness. 
Is there any evidence that this is in fact the case? 

As discussed in Chapter 4,P? the Divine light associated with theosis is 
understood in the Philokalia as arising in the context of contemplative 
prayer in those who have achieved apatheia. Apatheia, which might be 
considered here as a renunciation of the passions associated with human 
experience, is the result of a process of ascetic discipline and prayer which 
has challenged at root the tendency towards attachment to things or 
experiences. Because contemplation of God is generally seen as following 
experience of natural contemplation, when it is eventually achieved 
boundaries between things in the “outer” world — creation and God — are 
already blurred, for God is found in all things. Furthermore, theosis is 
understood as the fruit of an ascetic life and a process of self emptying 
modelled on the kenosis of Christ. The light metaphor in the Philokalia is 
therefore embedded in a process — we might even wish to call it a 
psychotherapeutic process — which fundamentally challenges questions of 
relationship between inner and outer, self and other. 

Various authors of the Philokalia take care to distinguish the divine light 
associated with theosis from sensory perceptual experience. Although in 
some way it appears to be a perceptual "experience" of the intellect, it is 
clearly not a sensory experience in the usual sense. Evagrios warns against 
pride and the “deceit of demons", which might be associated with false 
experiences of this light. Diadochos, although perhaps atypical in seeing 
experiences of light as occurring at an early stage of spiritual progress, even 
expects that genuine experiences may be followed by a sense of the absence 
of God which will prevent such pride. 

In those who perceive the divine light, the boundaries between the 
individual human being and God, between inner and outer worlds, are 
blurred. Nikitas Stithatos suggests that the pure intellect assents only to 


divine thoughts and writes of being "united and interfused with the 
primordial light”. Gregory of Sinai speaks of the light drawing the soul 
towards an ineffable spiritual union with God" and Gregory Palamas of a 
state in which “both intellect and God work together". P? 

In none of this are second order negations of the kind identified by Turner 
readily identifiable. However, the breaking down of barriers between the 
inner and outer worlds, the blurring of the boundaries between self and God 
in theosis, and the negation of experientialism are all strongly evident. 
Indeed, the process of theosis looks more like a losing of the self in God, a 
going outwards to God, than it does a self indulgent inwardness, and the 
remedies for the passions described in Chapter 3 might be considered 
equally as effective remedies for experientialism. 

It is interesting that the fourteenth century saw the hesychasts embroiled 
in controversy in the east, and Eckhart accused of heresy in the west. There 
must be a warning here about the dangers that arise when apophatic 
theology blurs boundaries between inner and outer, self and God, to the 
point where they are too easily misunderstood. However, unlike Eckhart, 
the hesychasts were vindicated and it might be argued that Turner's second 
level of negation allows a potentially more serious vulnerability to doctrinal 
misunderstanding than does the theology of the hesychasts. 


7. On Thoughts and Prayer 


If you are a theologian, you will pray truly; and if you pray truly, you 
will be a theologian. "? 


Is it possible to be a theologian without understanding how to interpret 
thoughts? Evagrios clearly thought not. To “pray truly" requires that prayers 
be purified of thoughts that are not true, and it is not possible to identify 
which thoughts these are without some kind of hermeneutical process by 
means of which to interpret their true meaning. Equally, to pray truly 
requires that a true interpretation of thoughts be made, in order that these 
thoughts may be offered to God in prayer. Eventually, however, thoughts in 
any ordinary human sense become inadequate for prayer, just as all human 


language is inadequate to express the superabundant excess of meaning that 
is God. 

The Philokalia demonstrates that thoughts are powerful. They have the 
capacity to enslave and control, to deceive, to blind, to make sick and to 
kill. But they also have the capacity to set free, to empower, to illuminate, 
to heal and to bring life. Thoughts have the power to deny prayer, and to 
enable prayer, to obscure God and to reveal God. 

The Philokalia offers a therapeutic programme aimed at finding God in 
prayer. In order to implement this programme, it is necessary to undergo a 
kind of psychotherapy. This psychotherapy of the Philokalia overlaps in 
places with psychological therapies that aim at other kinds of psychological 
well-being, but it is distinctive by virtue of its therapeutic focus on well- 
being understood in terms of prayer and union with God. As we saw in 
Chapter 4, this well-being depends ultimately on grace. The therapy that the 
Philokalia offers, through grace, leads to a breakdown in boundaries 
between inwardness and the outer world, between knowledge and 
unknowing, and between God and self. And then it has served its purpose. 


Epilogue 


Let us pasture our sheep below Mount Sinai, so that the God of our 
fathers may speak to us, too, out of the bush (cf. Exod. 3) and show us 
the inner essence of signs and wonders.Evagrios7exts оп 
Discrimination, #16 (EGP 1, 48-49) 


Being a shepherd, I am told, is not as romantic as it may sound. It is hard 
work. It requires perseverance in all weathers. It requires patience. 
Similarly, the process of “shepherding thoughts” that is described in the 
Philokalia is not for the faint hearted. It requires a self emptying that 
imitates that of Christ, it requires discipline, it requires watchfulness and 
patience. Above all, it requires perseverance in prayer. Just as sheep require 
pasture and protection every day, so do thoughts. [Theognostos] employs an 
image of the intellect as a sheep dog that has to keep watch lest the 
“cunning wolves” of the passions ravage the flock.' This is the kind of task 
that is tiring and relentless. The Philokalia does not offer an easy way into 
the spiritual life, but it is very realistic and very practical in the measures 
that it prescribes. 

Just as the task is demanding, the rewards that the Philokalia offers are 
great. The above quotation from Evagrios associates the successful outcome 
as being a pasturing of sheep below Mount Sinai, the place in which Moses 
first encountered God in the burning bush and later “drew near to the thick 
darkness where God was"? The reference to the “inner essence” of signs 
and wonders provides an allusion to the facility of contemplative prayer to 
penetrate to the inner essences of things. Through purification, illumination 
and perfection of the intellect, the Philokalia promises to bring the faithful 
shepherd of thoughts to the place of theosis, to participation in the divinity 
of Christ. 

Sheep have a tendency to go astray. Thoughts may lead us away from 
God, just as they may lead us to God. They can obscure God, just as much 
as they can be a place of divine revelation. The shepherding of thoughts 1s 
thus at once a matter of a kind of psychotherapy and of prayer. The 
Philokalia provides a kind of manual for this psychotherapy that leads to, 
and enables, prayer. Not that this therapy shares in common with 
contemporary psychological therapies many of its underlying assumptions, 
or indeed its intended outcomes. However, one of its fundamental premises 
seems to be that it is not possible to talk about prayer without talking first 


about thoughts, and some of its insights into the world of thoughts are 
remarkably akin to those of the contemporary psychological therapies. It 
thus brings together the domain of spirituality and the sciences concerned 
with mental well-being in a way that is highly pertinent to contemporary 
concerns about the relationship of spirituality to mental and physical health. 

The Philokalia challenges us to look afresh at the ways in which we 
interpret thoughts — our own and those of other people. It presents a radical 
approach to psychotherapy which, like psychoanalysis, provides at once an 
investigative tool, a therapeutic method, and a theoretical understanding of 
the human psyche to inform these procedures. Unlike psychoanalysis and 
other contemporary psychological therapies, however, it pursues its method 
of therapy beyond any pathology that may be located within or behind our 
thoughts to a point where language and words begin to fail. It stretches 
knowing to the point of requiring unknowing, it blurs the boundaries 
between inner and outer worlds, and it enters a world of luminous darkness, 
within which God dwells. 
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Nikitas Stithwtos 9- On the practice of the virtues: One hundred reris Ow тасв: TOG Texts 


On the inner native af ilies and oe the рг угледала | Qv the ‘Diver Notae of Tings 
of dme леч мє One levee tence 


159.164. | Отурат Апо, fove and ihe perfec ef— | o Sonia! Anawleagme 
living. Cine Aundreu (enis 
Theoliplos, Metropolitan o Ом inner wark in Christ ant sie monastic pros sion | Oa Гансу Here 
[ЕТ ЕД 
ia 


ОА ГАЧ 
On commande nt у and doctrines, ачулуу inf On Сост d 
possitis ; on Палада, porsices avad viis, им Густой 
aljo он stifness and prayer: One торо and vürty- 


[Geyer [+ [ueme[femma 0 [re] 
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Gregury of Sinai Mao | On rhe signs af grace and deletion, writer for the | For Longer 
Canfexeor Langinns, Yen ficte 





Symeon ie New Theologian 1 
ке 
Тем» 1-118 
[Symeon the New Thening an] One sunbed and Луо praction арад модса Craton! & Fvihagtoes Ports 
(Texts 123 52 by Symenn Mum 
the Sualie; 151 tre Nikilas 
рока) (Texts 19-152) 
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Gregory ol Sinai | 4 | 263-274 | On ъёд». Fitewr tenis Ove Silvey 
а | 275.286 | 
Gregors Palos БЕ Ta the Most Reverend Nen Xema 
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E ссни Би Тім осін оў no ` заа x defence OW | Declaration af tie Haly 
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кака Ignatius of jm n crine H —À 
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Fnglish Translation 
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[Nc yet publis sed. 

[Selected етін af the Матея an Prayer) 
[Not vez publis sed 
VO етом with Gog oat iue Cono xam Lite} 
[№ усі ри ыл! 
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Aney muus {Ол vine Lite nj Miyoumos Kanata (ros) 
lactus ly by Theophanis of 
[Not yet publi soc] 
(On ive Le nf Gregory of Thessalonica) 
[Not yet pubishec] 
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Anonymous 


actually by Pilots 
Каф кино) 







Appemdi: 2: Auto! ho werk bee in Hie irre Piriniar 


аира рай пез. Source ol Inograpinical | 
larem acc 


Arb epul ider j Elis aws B ribad mo Ancar the Gaar bul 1: waly ЧАНЫ qe ba v 

oda лы anban ikarea Sie ша] Pak ubos whose vices mocarmdbe reflect 

biro howd Seneca, Mpc, Wiaan Annlin coal Яа аба. The viriy lër i alo 
Jaen, iac has зні œa coe mia haar eel ea 


Ibam x ства usce riae arming the de ry ata, ham Быт te hai pa 
oe DISA hee pieda Segi arc ihan moved be Paliw ret it i hee ofer zd 
| с агі іл 18 дис es ш reclone аё aen 11 Angu 4 01 dor po inte 187. 

Evagrim ihe 

‘ue 

dE sapr ux + 


eb Bsrtar 1 


Aloo имти as агі tes Mons, o "lerk tac Herai Whey has beo à Жый рес 
физ Сн узала. boy acre era süpwibei oC т cont acar Anope in а жй 
Bd | hred on ome «paye aler йй» ал albeni m De deel be i 15 eod esi 
unter hs wad in Ege poor Frlexdre Faedbüd abers pimi amc spo їп 
гаш райт. pi Var, га аннга la Fes 2 ore hie гаслі nie лага, 
he sewie at len! è oto кєкїл. Hie Deacking i again Manal iior ird aso 
lass загара е or bape occ = 

Teor HS Abimi of De палау тї duo асг of God ad che Гана hor (eie) ot 
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ratio 








hie | od cann Fevrier mdi vida ub aima uasien y meer Ac ysa Ethic each the. orto e^ lobe 
ЫТ Cine Алган р ogee! gawr гојса wesa ИА: ищ an the sacri ы 
аьла sec them hamme п hanmi on MI seri Ho ds the eae marino Н 
poler seg oily tate Janus Pooper, "ean caer pur. poke carrecperalirst 


Bishas е Phot їп Брача OM. Greece. rete spine! oropati uni arr 
Biswllarian amd лите] the 1142 cf che 450) Ernnikazized ther 
kanla пса] mily of the hema beh od най. Ale ыт}: p homiy om the 
net ЖЫ] Per ПШ ШЫ wor] John rie Bape 

течи гізі come from Je іалай of Кыла зь. чалса Crete arc Fiica 
Th has Bee) а гъыз Pere, and bier Былтыр ee hoe. Play he rhe same 
5 E nnpeizicr" sche digd (he acti ol he 5S? orani 1 perc 1 
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Arons pd shee г РЕ Geb, nose Agaschen, nnd biar р col Edan 
in Sita. Алэлав іы Do Pc ns. ак cadi in the Tth e., bad pre bably оті ba 
гама йе гг mh С. Spiraea nars, witch Es Паре 2 saranda Feuer, nean | 
асап moi ezrisr Fors Hh sh baer гы ТЗ МЇ ГЕ: Ше Confer and 
sexi kabar has corky | Inh 6. Cinese d: ic олш ir a mame ol MESI. 

Thos зані be піла) nter Oreck ЕЙ Ле sc hes dhe dirat Aura, 
bai ecto! сас і з а asks, Stele ond pesspacti-x mitik pose bly late 
amit io bui imr Е шэ am а Fil 2 

























Бїргє рли details бани el lexgrephicel 
inar act hoor 

Tho lancet ашый ecniribuocn Do ie Artara ассос ад 0 Яле pennis | FGP 
жск] morani. Mazina wee bom i> im espe pibe Gedy is Hominum and | 26 
wraz bipil Чил. cia agde: Сарага dHeraclras ir & dence 8, bec seem | ALi 
armo v fhe namie? ГЇЇ ihi ino bos Eni breeds, Bear Cena i mpi, an 
ве БЛ awed ia ihe matey ood arae a pais. In poc. Шале esi 
гт ваг, bar Aled ta Crete in Dn biza Bec PHI brom Psi ta Tie pikad 
kman ийе ii oppociag Ts heresies cf багт cm und М oniiir. He 
VAS armed Гат diio: m s гаг 1: Cam aire, 2nd then gelled, Dwaoraallr, 
ig a um af Р ганг miah, be was comidieanarm] іа 0007 ard Jedes] 12 
fogging, сад cull Bis Typo, imd rirriap nf abs riu naui He is] srm 
mer as esie m p rucwcac Нак coop sim oxubesjscaris affimried sache V^ 
Геша Casncil in Carctastigegk: шз Юй BEL. Ны mme pridite and hgh ly 
п сай cl љт вг. E 
mans Dies Rood be Eie Engl shgcasasdatora of (be J'agekhalio Н 55 ming 
п Маі эшле гү” chown эшл miadi se nk ola aes br 15, лаа 
Scholes чин. MUERE: баяуы mod herr ari nde teres, ТЇ. Pfam {л Fan лаа 
Dni iaa the {лыыр ватная relatu a sf! Бетин, one Гон гайри Finarewr. а Бо chide ас 
сора varia sonia (e etu errare: on To Гала cun иа are кы be Mamas, таті 
aso duranta fron Шчы шо disc Feroio AvcapagHte ie KE. 


"Тахиа cune эш] and Ab bos zb a racnudirry m Libre, He was а Pies of 
WMiazkruss Jr linisan, алай ыш cune woke: br Praec on cer a; acne hore, 
«йаа c wr ar een inp Qe cessions Tha Fe prd scd Pc imas. rar 
hova ban 2 d ecipke ob Гаа ас ec rise preti Fh bite wes a rosciple af 
Маза, Por Pwo, the wcrc cl Thalosie: muded n ihe Parakaia, па Ius diky 
Маза qk 


he Hires ad lucia їз ай-яй: in the Grech АЗАС Да re Jahn of Domiakis | ЕШР 
Lede ЧА BUE Ds заз aor ears 90 sc were ta id anao oA lend rd f 

Жүл] plar Пы: RS 3002573. A CR an Ernst is Eod ta idi c 
but disc cn Werk tha Acces, Essex, Злая гава Ter Confessor, кта} peel bis 
aar bcm Clonares, anl oon he Sober | oy. 
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Bano E Д *eures ar орарга! 
| daa гай HC ES 
th Tr с. i is george. Mablag de сняла sbor Aboa Р наза obser Fan 
what ic saisie his m U im iine sarih dart be аа рари sd 


Г LN quaes [adn a4 елт Lord ыйга: Vm nacag s ri? til 
Ky Jobs VE арата, which н. а Inter ner 


(Wh HI с. Кіева їн ‘hug Vo cree bez avo ac atc касест oer Bove Sa ый. Phe 
Cures шй ги nous nnd Us werk shoes UIT neon amor ww ih licec bios Tac 
es. nh: бон лас anges" tor nee ere, ur gui, л Дас 
ie ість. 


Læ Midas | is m eral be aed ere aaea rebati a doces пал асс навни perl, 

Vids a. Бабан жам: a илл иы biaa cala redd Т а peed kl that he їз see and Pez 
ma аз dame міня ibm et C аааз ere ccaznxnarics er KOrepery of | 
Tiziana ar] Pal 


Iri sz Creek Pv hus [ага Latir aj Г ракш rarer m included wia 
sirsie crt. нї hir anal К. inoan ccncorrirg Жс ethor. 


| Per x^ Dassia mbes Wem wond brew! cosines me rhe cru iab dus 
sike Marines the dEasierarr aad eet bte m koe h Hin MEHN 
rsen kir co he disc eter bie еттита Оч: D sor diad ia ШК: in 
gea" bra Benda Reid! к mv inva the be mari oar be ie d РЕ rkESS 
iS See Weep bie салы clear s ornonk rw! Borse р райы WIE 
rik (bragh mud rami parcam nammescmar Mn Dero, Aerie 
paw ube rnga mf ишкс Кый реа k dns apon ot rp umi war ix 5611 RES 
тї маке huc nores uc ЫП Chas ae gia crx 








Elsgranhiral аа Sterne W Discraghical 
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Zu | rmm FL The bite bend ee bus ork cf se onc re PR rn abes | eo 
E eritis іа ES&ceManqrrzxmia Tory Sees peaux ed L'ecoxbacosm Рай алс | LEAL 

frdansti ЕНЕ um cocien, berg сонс етек] wih the mer uret cd Phen 

3 Cue haman Pesca, md bave hid redo (fhe M bred rues 

ddl act бледа the vigri tom dee bim ia, Һай raha 

в заказала Бабан auilberad to улан Mecapetisli:, Sarisin prn ii 

haec e abs nasus diei] агаин whe seco ere "ane da de Ба Ix 

probably ta bo їчтї ed sith a алаг isda: Syrran Вл Hec ктын Жизак 

cab a nci (or 1 Cad af ua Soe n adis Egi wc FEE CR usan гаи 

of іар 


dnm nici a line ис Кли гт liy im ibus pA tE, Spek veg planed [sabe 
cura Гав ота е imd enar tir pr ab tbe apr al 11 cars ot Re crib ered 
raperz verso. AE Des аде cud d ues ws тат amicae unir wc аала wl 
Чилаи Elec Shade (= ЫН eo qd ТП Tess ae ый ibe det Weise Г 
menaksir 1ш 977 By bce а ин sio hi emr 
nnonaciery [ducer H Fus Tio Queene For meas тти! plese who rcm 
тешике D! Aes een |g Ok гасла лаа wi Sermon Miika unig 
жї яға кызил, гу {Эг Mara Fe vu kdy poisse] ge a тоси. сог Ја а ral 
aimi [PHA ona жеп aaria ane acer TES Беи da noisy гешн 
merhem tona cde ab zie bru HV Vll anc SS Н Oe se er 
аз жорыкта] ahès le on ope DRE АСЫ oe, éeriemdi rz 
hat аз monk chee enon Alis ding eos. H eet vn dae 
ses YI TRECE аа Rog recs СТ ШЇ: D aoe i POS eo ucc 
rie рлы eni pein гк shh Cr Io Et curs галі ша! cee! Ro nni. 
дивная ПБ iecur work center, Кшт гити! sive daz until lie Soot і а 
DIEL. чуварот beeen oie Ha ans adc ang aa onc lins commo а 
| rh Haz тигт i Te Bad me pere rr rif prz var 


ЕСТЕ: map eps: of Fraen d. Jean! Teom, віл накај in Гас КЁ xxl. MS or 
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This Яше num bey owe Road Ший emery a? Sasika, md wes aler p 
m Syme ibe "haus vm Som emi x: Bert, 















































Symeon the Tiri 





иңигҗщайЇсаЇ eiridh | Source of blegracchicall 
ir fosa dice п 
Mikio raw was carm on Ëe cary fide. orl coed dies eer ас EEF 
Sarira яа сап erly age dEi He we сайгылай od pect, bu 
rewacünea зл Sealine fhe йт гг: єс Г bia ie Pe waz. da kl. Bowl of 
ihe hipa Thesiger ered orbs cake oc ыйга ike гь рз orl ie 
жг hir che wie pnra oo hrn Pe за сесара Йе eee! on Ч Она 
Aenea a БЛОГ ad aly burro bi агарі. be wes Leese enc “sero 
imeri brevet Geran af 3 mürpukengevs пыш he Gp oo gad | 
чола шїш: wit 15 murem. ЗЕБ гаа, br me beer boor allad ni Sei 
ver p beech in cob каг x Жш sare muria] wie: amar] be ал+ 
гєйї in the Mifare. beads: srar и vribruz Cee amd aaner be 
af паза ні renis. Like Seer de Tee Глод, gc iz axes ана] ec Rh 
disc igbi iac радае са ала, wik ibe plis of beths зріз li Eir work 
Шм ёз ches inl oes od Eve ie asi iio Ui faa Baris Lotte Pues. 
аголна вс. аа, ie žy zzz ama Pd Clee. 
heim pont of à 153 асла Threw! "nar, aon eked ia c da e 
n Spm de "ace Tarelrgkzr conde. Rhea Dora the Laer ПЁ Seon the 
"exe Тн оа ty Piin ЭЙ айл. 


a iis П Пс liptza wes T nrried prior &ibssaiscug а maak. Ha xz газнічка Бас отнася | БЁР 
Мїсїтцал1 іла 27 . hia apposition te гаил jintesa (he саат anc saar churclea Не become 
вн Ыра ol Ph Шаа am 12£ 8 в рео іса whieh we ал ігані Fas zr Ый rare 
кы sick inclndcd his cefcrec of РА чну ашайык the Tor: in 1180. Hz 
oven Side "y poached зраз director ood acer cl eco 
кас phosetba Кая als cum aes SLE E rennes he Heyrati, am Pea ore Fic Fur 
| Аяъхийк, aoe borr mls sel e crm] dees a Brerand гъан. ee berg tix Lt 
iasa lel ix he E romni i pire, mesra the ethers ormin, тага Pei а 
racrk of Ait, where he harem іты илаа He cH eee sr 65g ies 
[1274-1 15 7 for Һи fone пива г талан wener аага Ne xD Yiapri 
te ree disd hetre d 
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| Gregory Palema; |[г.1206.1340 




















= 
information 


(rco зї Sanat was been perhaps c1265 near Klazomenmi, in Asia Minor. As a | BOP 
young mas he was taken prisoner in п Тож rad bul mòna! ater payment of 
aransom. He entered’ s гакі сву in Cypres, Sut was professed a a monastery in 
Sinai. Frum there be wet to Crete where he was pupil o£ a munk called Aves 
fro. whom ^e leserod about the penener ef inner prayer, ad then (61209) he 
moved to Mount Athos, uiw he remained for a quarter of а century Like 
Nikipherns, he chose to live in Эреше He Jett Autos, 0122505, omi пе! ered 
only тех in coe 1130s. Не speni the last yemas of his life in the wilderness of 
Vw Si mold mountains, аг. the border with Bulgaria, where we gathered u lunge 
hand of disc ples. He died there оп 27 hover ter 146 





information 


Gregory Palamm wos bora and rzisec in Conatantinople. His finer was a personal 
frend of £i Empenn. ka bos youth, Lees uin н асса bry Mhen quus of 
Philadelphia, Rejecting а promis ig career in secular life, he entered monaste life 
on Mount Ados ima bod 1318 Simulianoosky bits muthur, breathes іст а bso 
sabe d religions Fife in meponse to his emnt ass menm. Coo v, like N C phones 
aad Gregory of Six. ved om Абоз as a besychast in nc above seclusion. The 
advance of the Turkish anms fieceed him пз flee to Thessulunica where be woe 
ordained priest in 1326. He retired again 2s a hermit сє a mountain пем Пегега, 
but returned to Atsos ia 1351. Prom 1535-122) he was deeply volved in the 
еу аай controversy, aid olthoueh his osibon in Eu oooimersy was uphe d 
a: the Counc! of Constantinople in 1341. 1347 and 1351, be briefly suffered 
cor demratióe acd excemrewinicar or in 1334. Hits тотор was cise vowel ћу 
his fellow monks an Mosa Ares woe at em synod od 1341-1341 apreed and 
sigred в supporive жетем ченен аз the Мардоне Tome, wr tien by Gregory 
hire, whieh was эзли! ky included in the ёт ыга: Gregory ми» imde 
Archbishop of Thessalonica an EM 7, bat owing w political terme’! could not 
take possession of his see vnl 1356. He was sacramental in his preaz vog and 
deeply concerned foe foe poor and oporem Im 126 he wis aken prisoner hy 
the Turks and remained in captivity foe a year Dering this time he was scaped 
in doccrmal d ей! ж. with boral Muslima, He ciet іп 1386 anc was made a завч 
anly 9 yours laler, He tel emer cames Ho kachny om Besyd onm wis 
based on his belief in tw fusdamena unity of human beings as body and sod 
tuycthor He distinguishad betwoon «os unknowable coscmoc und Eos nerd 
eaergies. Whika the former is bey ood Carman expecience, Use lutler, he argued, B 
nat. Lite 5ymzea the New Theclegisa, » emphasized the importance of vision 
of the Divno Ligh 





Source of biographical 
information 
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м |: [halstoséeizxte [ d. 1367 & Ха Пес Xart-opoulos secans Petia d) Kallisen I cf Corstznrinopk {гї anly 
late 14th & 3 mesh: before kis ceath їл 1397, Reni Nenthopaudors was a close friend | MDC 
respectively (aci резу worher o? Kallisios: 1шпл.їнє sx Kall sios were сус леа monks 
exter ж te Monssery of the Nanthopew ei із Constanti wple Egnacius 
sarvived Ka йс and became head of the community. 
3^. 24а | Kall cos Patriarch Texts ст prayer is аіл to “Patriarch Ka 111067, л Е is roc еліге y coer | AL? 





wxitber this 43 Ka listos of Хомо: ke [Kalliswwe 11, Putriarch 1597) ог 
Kal istes 1 (Patiarch 1251-1552, 1255-1365), Kal denos | presidac m che synod of 
1551, wh o fiend (o faveur of the heyschasts. 


Kalilstcs Telecudes ;Telandes) is рне ну the sine pran s Aagclicudes 
Мека (aka Ка listos Anuelicudes, Kal plis Me iter bates). This Kallinos 
woe а Packer he monk and mystical writer woo wrote i handbook of haspehastic 
doctrine 
Sciecied Teuty af ihe (їо) Fathers oa Prayer ond Warckgiines: is inci dec inthe | DS 
Grzck /%й одага аз аз are ry mous tast, aut i: i now tough: tha: It may be by 
Kallistes Tclezudzs ‘aboveh 















isthe. - 2nd 
њи 


Кейкос Felecede: 














Author if Sd ial 
Tirte anf bue kindly 
Fothers ат, Poner 


35 кайа» Luc ado | Noting keruu Could be ramed ai che Churca of ths Txotokos. caled 
Campiry potes eus 150 2. Kataphygi (mee) Cook he Kall sios Хоссе os, but Міс лала doce t 
seem convinced. 


ac Author Biographical details Source of biographical 
Na information 


Smor, Ancha oT wea onia from игә жай 1416 oc 14 7 оа is dhad | ODOC 
in 429, was cow of the mosi significat читеге o^ h e ume, His ceireipal work, | DB 
Эмкоуз.д атт oil Ноут and on rv One Faith, include wek or cocrine, 

litang* and sacraments as well as pclemica peages сита: cher (ads 

ax the ester. Christian traditioc. Symeon wes bam ir. Constantirople, axi 
Probably beca о moms in tis carly youth. іе азреа to have beer c disciple 

of Као and lanacius Nartheoceo; ond tc have saent his eor уе m 
morastec soclus/on аза hesychas. Là сэтаз! his vores ж Avohbishog were in the 

€x x: of a comples politcal =й ду ж. which he disp ayed both deep Вж ty 


lath с. - 2nd 
half 





AX 8 omes] outspolkenness wh Kh was al Limes »icely unpopular. He wes 
canone in 1931. 


The Лиселот of foe Куг Eleison ө xc ded in the Greek Pifoteute {5 
iverpretation af ал remirougs Work хе Haxher (p 27,1 argues that it 30 12th с. wors oy 
tine Kyrie Eleison Eustath: @з of Thessahbeka. 

Author of Me Uil c. And ^ liben ade attributed to S irae be Ne Theb in siree at Пелеа he ГАШ с. The 
Tuve Аан (Jf half Thies Mela ali af Preyer s mone th жүй 10 к ly anther sahu, ~ diy hie 
Рсиует жита Symes disciples, on possibly doe mech Neil ny (улс abone) 


BExirzet af the Li? о Maximos of Aapmckalyváe is inc hodec inthe Greek РАА Rao 
a3 an anonymous work, out ls now аат ro x by ~heentanis ef Baropedi. 
Although the Ertra af tas Lite c) Gregory of Tessas is includze ir the 
Grecs Mailekais аз ап ancnyraus wors, Й is new known to be by Dcorxn ca. 
Patriarch Philothoos Koksiros lPhilodkcos also wrok a bicgranty of Nikodimes 
of Emethiz. (Swurteenth cortury) and ar office fcr Gregory Гой глаз. 





y v Mark Sugonikos of Ald wh Ст dl af idee а paper і care! derus Curia, Seve af Gena, wne 
Ephes тету tm me" is mial in he Gek Г/Л фый ax so eom monos work, И х 
new knows из be by Mark Buyenikus. 
ЫЫ 


Notes 


Prologue 


1. John 10 
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"intellect" is used, or in Peter of Damaskos where, in Book I in The Four Virtues of the Soul (EGP 
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Virtues & Vices, a text attributed to John of Damaskos (EGP 2, 334) and by Nikitas Stithatos in 
On Virtues: 100 Texts, #10 (EGP 4, 81) as one of the “senses” or “faculties” of the soul. 
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to as the three powers of the soul. 

e.g. in On the Character of Men, #94 (attributed to St Antony; EGP 1, 344), where it is 
explicitly stated that the “Intellect is not the soul”; and in For Paul: C1, #81, by Thalassios (EGP 
2, 311). 

Diadochos of Photiki, in On Spiritual Knowledge (EGP 1, 280) 

In On Virtues & Vices (attributed to John of Damaskos; EGP 2, 335) 

Nikitas Stithatos, in On Virtues: 100 Texts, #85 (EGP 4, 102) 

Nikitas Stithatos, in On the Inner Nature of Things, #37 (EGP 4, 116) 

Nikitas Stithatos, in On the Inner Nature of Things, #67 (EGP 4, 126) 
Nikiphoros the Monk, in Watchfulness & Guarding (EGP 4, 205) 

Hesychios the Priest, in Watchfulness & Holiness, #145 EGP 1, 187) 
Theodoros the Great Ascetic, EGP 2, 18, #23 

Peter of Damaskos, in Book II in XXIV. Conscious Awareness in the Heart (EGP 3, 277) 
From Nikitas Stithatos, On the Inner Nature of Things, #93 (EGP 4, 134-135) 
Ferguson, McHugh and Norris, 1999, pp.895-899 

e.g. Luke 9:23 

Ward, 2003, pp.viii-ix 

Ibid. p.ix 

Ibid. p.viii 

Gregg, 1980 

Monasticism, of course, predates Christianity. See Ferguson, McHugh and Norris, 1999, 
pp.769-774. Furthermore, it would now appear that asceticism in Europe was widespread prior to 
the fourth century C.E. and that Christian monasticism should not be seen as arising solely, or 
perhaps even primarily, as a result of the tradition that has its origins in the Egyptian desert. (See 
Louth, 2004). 
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window ledge was (rather unusually) lined with books: *What can I say to you? You have taken 
what belongs to widows and orphans and put it on your window-ledge." (Ward, 2003, p.56) 

See, in particular, Louth, 2004, upon which the following account is based. 
Ward, 1984, Ward, 2003 
Ward, 2003, pp.x-xi 

This is illustrated, for example, by the anonymous story of the pilgrim who relied almost 
exclusively upon the Bible and the Philokalia in the course of his travels on foot through 
nineteenth century Russia (Savin and Hopko, 2001). 

Ward, 1984, p.80 
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EGP 1, 21 

EGP 1, 29; Casiday, 2006, pp.9-13 

Eight Vices 1s taken from Institutes, and Holy Fathers of Sketis is taken from Conferences (EGP 
1, 72). See also Cross and Livingstone, 1997, p.205, Ferguson, McHugh and Norris, 1999, p.219 

EGP 1, 109 

EGP 3, 282-3. They are now generally thought to be of fourth century Syrian origin (Maloney 
and Ware, 1992, p.7) 

EGP 3, 71 

EGP 4, 192-206 

Louth, 1996, pp.23-24, 34 


97. There is also evidence that the Apophthegmata Patrum were put together from an Evagrian 
perspective (Andrew Louth — Personal Communication). 

98. Sinkewicz, 2003, p.199, #60. All translations and quotations from Evagrios in this section аге 
from Sinkewicz, 2003, even where the texts are also to be found in the Philokalia, unless 
otherwise stated. 

99. Тат grateful to my colleague Augustine Casiday, on whose excellent book Evagrius Ponticus 
the following account is largely based (Casiday, 2006). See especially Chapter 2 (pp.5-22). 

100. — Sinkewicz, 2003, pp.xix-xx. One might well ask what sexual temptations could possibly 
present themselves to a man secluded in a remote region of the Sahara desert. Quite apart from 
the possibilities of temptations presented by women who occasionally visited, homoerotic 
encounters, masturbation, or a return to urban areas with a view to engaging in sexual encounters 
there, it would appear that the temptations which most concerned Evagrios and others in the 
desert were in fact those which took place entirely within their own thoughts. The temptations 
were thus to lust and sinful fantasy in the mind as much as to sexual immorality in actual 
behaviour. Not only did the isolation of the desert not provide any protection from such 
temptations, but it would seem that it actually provided a place of immediate and direct encounter 
with them. 

101. Ibid. pp.1-11. Included in the Philokalia as Outline teaching on asceticism and stillness in the 
solitary life. From hereon this work will be referred to simply as Foundations 

102. Ibid. pp.91-114. From hereon this work will be referred to simply as Praktikos 

103. Ibid. pp.183-209. From hereon this work will be referred to simply as On Prayer 

104. Ibid. pp.66-90. From hereon this work will be referred to simply as Eight Thoughts 

105. Ibid. pp.136-182 

106. Antirrhetikos, Gnostikos, and the Kephalaia Gnostika. A complete English translation of 
Antirrhetikos has recently been published (Brakke, 2009). Where English translations of 
Gnostikos or Kephalaia Gnostica are quoted here, they are taken from Luke Dysinger’s 
translations of the Syriac texts (http://www.ldysinger.com/Evagrius/02 Gno-Keph/00a start.htm). 

107. Although Evagrios was not condemned in name at the Council, the anti-Origenist anathemas 
arguably did condemn elements of his Christology (his distinction between Christ and the Logos), 
protology (pre-existence of souls) and eschatology (the so-called “apokatastasis”). In any event, 
the Council was perceived at the time as condemning him and his more speculative Greek texts 
began to be destroyed thereafter. (See Konstantinovsky, 2009, pp.19-22, Casiday, 2006, pp.14-22, 
Sinkewicz, 2003, p.xl) 

108. Sinkewicz, 2003, pp.xxi-xxiv 

109. Evagrios does not define h'suci,a (at least not in the Greek ascetic corpus, Ibid.). Its meaning 
is taken as understood. Furthermore, he does not use the term much, preferring usually to talk of 
avpa,qeia (“apatheia”, impassibility or imperturbability). 

110. Praktikos, 6; It is interesting to note, however, that in On the Vices opposed to the Virtues he 
unusually includes a ninth vice — that of jealousy. He more generally seems to consider that this 
should be subsumed under the headings of vainglory or pride (ibid. pp.61-65). 

111. Аз far as I have been able to establish within the ascetic Evagrian corpus, this is nowhere 
specifically stated. Where distinctions are made, the thoughts afflicting the concupiscible and 
irascible aspects of the soul are treated together (e.g. Thoughts 18, Reflections 40). However, it 
would seem obvious that this is the case, and it is implicit in the separate treatment of these three 
thoughts in Thoughts 1). 

112. Praktikos 11 

113. Sinkewicz, 2003, Reflections, p.214, #40 

114. Eight Thoughts 5.10 & 5.1 respectively; see also Thoughts 10 


115. Depression, in contemporary usage, denotes both a symptom (of low mood) and also a 
diagnosis. The latter is thought to be heterogeneous in aetiology and presentation. Perhaps, it 
might be argued, Evagrios has something in mind rather more like “reactive” than “endogenous” 
depression (Gelder, Gath, Mayou and Cowen, 1996, p.204), although presumably anything 
resembling the latter concept would have been completely alien to him. 

116. Eight Thoughts 6.1 

117. Eight Thoughts 6.6 

118. In the next paragraph (6.7), Evagrios refers to the monk’s “own satisfaction" as being the 
guiding precept, but again, he leaves a degree of ambiguity as to whether the monk has conscious 
awareness of the extent to which he is motivated merely by self-satisfaction. 

119. Sinkewicz, 2003, p.75, #26 

120. Ibid. p.86, #12 

121. Glossary to the English translation of the Philokalia 

122. Glossary to the English translation of the Philokalia 

123. Praktikos 60; Sinkewicz, 2003, p.257 

124. Praktikos 81 

125. Sinkewicz, 2003, p.xxxiv 

126. On Thoughts 43 

127. On Thoughts 1 

128. Luke 4:1-13 

129. On Thoughts 2 

130. Ibid. 

131. On Thoughts 3 

132. On Thoughts 8 

133. On Thoughts 17 

134. Оп Thoughts 9 & 11 respectively 

135. On Thoughts 34 & 35 respectively 

136. On Thoughts 9 

137. On Thoughts 19 

138. On Thoughts 20 & 29 

139. On Thoughts 40-42 

140. On Prayer 3 

141. On Prayer 35 

142. On Prayer Prologue 

143. e.g. Praktikos 87; See also To Eulogius 15.15 

144. Praktikos 60, 81; Thoughts 29 

145. Eulogius 29.31; Praktikos 32 

146. On Prayer Prologue 

147. On Prayer 56 

148. Sinkewicz, 2003, pp.279-280, note 39. 

149. See, for example, On Prayer 36 & 57 

150. On Prayer 1-4 

151. On Prayer 5-8 

152. Оп Prayer 9-11 

153. On Prayer 12-27 

154. Оп Prayer 46-50; Evagrios sees this as a continuing problem — even in the later stages of 
prayer (for which, see 67-68 and 72-73) 


155. The implied reader of Evagrios is clearly male, but this is not intended by the present author to 
imply that the texts have nothing to say to women who read them today. 

156. On Prayer 31 

157. On Prayer 54, T7 

158. On Prayer 55-56, 65, 78 

159. On Prayer 57; See also Reflections 20, 23 & 25 

160. On Prayer 61 

161. On Prayer 65 

162. On Prayer 58, 63, 65, 69 

163. On Prayer 51 

164. On Prayer 53-57, 61-65 

165. On Prayer 66-73 

166. On Prayer 74-81 

167. On Prayer 87-88 

168. On Prayer 82-87 

169. On Prayer 83 

170. On Prayer 85-86 

171. On Prayer 82 & 87 respectively 

172. On Prayer 153 

173. Praktikos Prologue, 9; Sinkewicz, 2003, p.249, Dysinger, 2005, p.21 

174. Gnostikos 4, 5,31 

175. Gnostikos 10, 22 

176. Gnostikos 24, 30 

177. Gnostikos 24, 29 

178. Gnostikos 31, 37, 38 

179. Gnostikos 5, 6, 17, 45 

180. Gnostikos 25 

181. Gnostikos 4, 45 

182. Gnostikos 12-16, 21, 23-27, 31, 34-36 

183.  Gnostikos 16-23, 32, 44; what is dealt with here is not that knowledge which is the object of 
contemplation, but rather that knowledge which is necessary or good as a basis for contemplation 
and/or the teaching of others: that one should know what one is talking about (16, 17, 25), that 
one should understand how to interpret scripture (18-20, 34), and that speech about such things 
should be free from passion (22, 24, 25). 

184. Gnostikos 27. See also 41 

185. Gnostikos 28; Dysinger, 2005, pp.188-192; see also On Thoughts 10, and comments on this by 
Sinkewicz, 2003, p.269. It is argued that Evagrios may have drawn these ideas from Abba 
Paphnutius, but Sinkewicz also draws attention to their presence in the writings of Abba 
Ammonas. 

186. Gnostikos 40, 42, 43 

187. | Gnostikos 44-48. He also quotes “Gregory” (but is this Gregory of Nyssa or Gregory of 
Naziansus?), and Serapion. 

188. Gnostikos 49-50 

189. Bundy, 1990, p.176 

190. Kephalaia Gnostika 1.34; See also 2.83, 3.61, 4.47, 5.40, 5.57, 6.63; Similarly, contemplation 
is referred to as a form of illumination: 3.84, 5.15 

191.  Kephalaia Gnostika 1.74; See also 2.3, 2.5, 2.16, 2.23, 3.6, 3.24, 3.26, 3.41, 3.42, 4.6, 4.11, 
4.43, 4.47, 5.57 


192. Kephalaia Gnostika 5.12 

193. Kephalaia Gnostika 2.47, 4.77, 4.87, 5.51, 5.55, 5.61 

194. Kephalaia Gnostika 6.65 

195. e.g. Kephalaia Gnostika 1.71, 2.3, 2.11, 3.1, 3.13, 4.18 

196. Taking just the sixth century of Kephalaia Gnostika, see, for example chapters 4, 10-14, 29, 
75. 

197. e.g. Kephalaia Gnostika 3.1-3.3, 3.72, 4.8, 4.89, 6.39, 6.79 

198. Kephalaia Gnostika 2.83; Dysinger: Syriac has "through the contemplations" 

199. Kephalaia Gnostika 2.15 

200. Kephalaia Gnostika 2.13, 3.26 

201. Kephalaia Gnostika 2.32, 4.11 

202. Kephalaia Gnostika 3.42 

203. Kephalaia Gnostika 4.51 

204. Dysinger, 2005, pp.171-195; reference to the logoi of judgement and providence is not lacking 
in Kephalaia Gnostika (see, for example, 1.27, 5.4, 5.7, 5.16, 5.23, 6.43, 6.75), but is perhaps less 
evident here than one might expect from the prominent place that Dysinger sees it as taking in 
Evagrian thought. Could it be that this is because Evagrios ascribes it a low place in the hierarchy 
of contemplation (1.27), whereas Kephalaia Gnostika is written for the monk who is at an 
advanced stage of progress in contemplative life? 

205. | Kephalaia Gnostika 3.42; elsewhere, Dysinger translates “former rank", rather than “first 
rank" (ibid. p.38) 

206. Kephalaia Gnostika 6.19 

207. Kephalaia Gnostika 3.61; see also 2.4, which presents a four stage progression. 

208. Dysinger, 2005, pp.41-42 identifies ten instances of this (2.2, 2.4, 2.20, 3.61, 3.67, 3.84, 3.86, 
3.87, 4.19 & 4.51), amongst which first natural contemplation is only explicitly named in three 
(3.61, 3.67 & 3.87) but is alluded to in three more (2.2, 2.4 & 2.61). However, in his translation, 
first natural contemplation (or first contemplation of nature) is also apparently clearly referred to 
in 2.13, 3.27, 3.33, 4.10, and second contemplation of nature in 4.10. First and second natural 
contemplation are not unambiguously defined, and Dysinger discusses various possible 
interpretations (p.42). 

209. Kephalaia Gnostika 1.27; See also reference to a “third” contemplation in 3.21 

210. Kephalaia Gnostika 1.70; See also a three-fold classification in 1.74 

211. Kephalaia Gnostika 3.19, 4.27, 6.2 

212. Dysinger, 2005, p.44 

213.  Kephalaia Gnostika 3.24, 3.26. See also 2.3, where “spiritual knowledge" is referred to in a 
similar way. 

214. The only obvious exception being the work attributed to Antony the Great in the first volume 
of the original Greek Philokalia, now known not to be of Christian authorship. 

215. #23 (EGP 1, 26-27) 

216. In Watchfulness & Holiness, #60 (EGP 1, 172); see also John Cassian in Eight Vices (EGP 1, 
75), Mark the Ascetic in On the Spiritual Law, #85 (EGP 1, 116), John of Karpathos in For the 
Monks in India, #20 (EGP 1, 302), and Peter of Damaskos in Book I in The Bodily Virtues as 
Tools for the Acquisition of Virtues of the Soul (EGP 3, 103) and in Spurious Knowledge (ibid. 
p.191) 

217. #20 (EGP 1, 302); see also Peter of Damaskos in Book IJ in VI. Hope (EGP 3, 227), the 
teaching attributed to Abba Philimon in Abba Philimon (EGP 2, 346), and Nikitas Stithatos in On 
the Inner Nature of Things, #70 (EGP 4 127). For Nikitas Stithatos, scripture has a different part 
to play at different stages of the spiritual life, assisting first in the struggle for virtue, then in 


turning the intellect towards God in prayer, and finally in bestowing divine illumination (Ibid, 
#90; EGP 4, 133-134) 

218. For Thalassios: C2, #73 (EGP 2, 155); Maximos appears to be concerned that the reader will 
become focussed on the literal sense of the text, rather than upon God revealed in and through the 
text. 

219. Various Texts: C4, #82 (EGP 2, 255-256), and Various Texts: C5, #31 (p.267) 

220. See, for example, Peter of Damaskos in Book I in The Seven Commandments (EGP 3, 99) and 
in Book II in XXIV. Conscious Awareness in the Heart (ibid, p.275) 

221. Fora more detailed account, to which I am indebted here, see Louth, 1989, pp.96-131. 

222. In Eight Vices (EGP 1, 76-77) 

223. In Ascetic Discourse (EGP 1, 210) 

224. In Various Texts: C3, #29 (EGP 2, 193-194) 

225. In On the Inner Nature of Things, #90 (EGP 4, 133-134) 

226. From: XII. Contemplation of the Sensible World (EGP 3, 248) 

227. cf. Peter of Damaskos again in Book I in That There are no Contradictions in Holy Scripture 
(EGP 3, 144-145) 

228. cf. Peter of Damaskos elsewhere, such as in Book I in That the Frequent Repetition found in 
Divine Scripture is not Verbosity (EGP 3, 189-190), Maximos the Confessor in Various Texts: C5, 
#31 (EGP 2, 267), and Nikitas Stithatos in On Spiritual Knowledge, #78 (EGP 4, 165). Note that 
this model does not appear to deny the place for study and learning, but rather places it in the 
context of holiness of life and reliance upon divine grace (see Peter of Damaskos, again, in Book 
II in XXIII. Holy Scripture [EGP 3, 267-268). 

229. In On Spiritual Knowledge, #9 (EGP 1, 255) 

230. #53 (EGP 2, 273); Peter of Damaskos also frequently refers to contemplation of scripture, 
which he appears to understand as a specific form of the contemplation of created beings. (See, 
for example, EGP 3, 99, 144, 227, 255, 264, 266, 275). Whilst God is revealed to the Christian in 
such prayer (see, for example, in Book II in VI. Hope [EGP 3, 227]) this is still to be distinguished 
from the contemplation of God himself (see, for example, Book II, XVI. Knowledge of God [EGP 
3, 255]) 

231. See, for example, Peter of Damaskos in Book II in XXIII. Holy Scripture (EGP 3, 264-265) 

232. In Eight Vices (EGP 1, 86) 

233. See, for example, Peter of Damaskos again in Book I in The Sixth Stage of Contemplation 
(EGP 3, 138) 


Chapter 2: 


The Passions 


1. cf.Stapakis and Coniaris, 2004, p.xiii 
. Thomson, Treddenick and Barnes, 1983, p.369 
3. Sorabji, 2002, pp.7, 17; whilst Sorabji's concern about this possibility is undoubtedly well 
founded, the use of the word “emotion” is also not without its shortcomings. In particular, in 
contemporary usage, it has a rather narrower field of meaning than ta pa,qh had in classical 
thought. Reference here will therefore be to "the passions", except where particular reference is 
made to emotion or appetite or other particular aspects. 


> 


Rowe, 2005, pp.26-39 


5. Lawson-Tancred, 1991, p.141. Note that pa,qh is here translated by Lawson-Tancred as 
“Emotions”. 

6. Thomson, Treddenick and Barnes, 1983, p.98. Note that pa,qh is here translated by Thomson as 
“feelings”. 


7. Leighton, 1982, especially see p.169 (note 2); Thomson, Treddenick and Barnes, 1983, p.187. 

8. Lawson-Tancred, 1986, p.128, Leighton, 1982, p.173, note 35 

9. Leighton, 1982 

10. Nussbaum, 1994, pp.81-91 

11. Ibid. pp.91-96 

12. Sorabji, 2002, pp.54-65 

13. Ibid. p.33 

14. Ibid. pp.29-54 

15. Ibid. pp.169-193 

16. Ibid. pp.94-98 

17. Ibid. pp.253-260 

18. Ibid. pp.261-272 

19. Nussbaum, 1994, pp.91-93 

20. Ibid. pp.371-372 

2]. Ibid. pp.396-398 

22. Ware, 1989b 

23. Мага, 1984, p.20, #1; however, see also p.238, #3, where Hyperechius appears to distinguish 
between an uncontrolled tongue and the passions themselves. 

24. Ibid. pp.33-34, #1; p.143, #4 

25. Ibid. pp.33-34 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. p.131, #17; p.200, #1; p.233, #13 

28. Ibid. p.143, #4 

29. Ibid. p.188, #149 

30. Ibid. p.33 

31. Ibid. p.34 

32. Ibid. p.10, #9; in another saying, attributed to Abba Poemen (Ward, 1984, p.172, #34), the 
passions are said to work in four stages: in the heart, in facial expression, in speech and in action. 
According to this model the passions are therefore neither wholly an interior nor an exterior 
affair, but rather begin within the heart and thus affect successively external demeanour, speech 
and behaviour. 

33. Ward, 1984, p.220, #44 

34. Ibid. pp.88-89, #16 

35. cf. Abba Joseph, who talks about whether or not to “let [the passions] enter" (ibid. p.102, #3) 

36. See also a saying attributed to Abba Pityrion, where the passions are distinguished from the 
demons ibid. p.200 

37. e.g.On Eight Thoughts 1.3, 2.12, 3.1 

38. e.g. To Eulogius 13.12, 15.15; Praktikos 6 

39. e.g. Praktikos 4 

40. e.g. Praktikos 34-39; On Thoughts 19 

41. Praktikos 34, 36, 39, 51, 54, On Thoughts 3, 4, 8, 13, 25, 34, On Prayer 46, 50, 72-73, 
Reflections 59. Evagrios further seems to have believed that the demons primarily exerted their 


42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
5]. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
ql. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
TX 
76. 
77. 
78. 


influence on human beings through physical influence, primarily a cooling effect (Dysinger, 
2005, pp.120-121) 
To Eulogius 3.3, 13.12, 14.14, On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 7, Praktikos 83, On 

Thoughts 21 

Eight Thoughts 1.34, On Thoughts 13, On Prayer 71, Maxims 1.10, 3.6 

Eight Thoughts 5.8-5.10 

Eight Thoughts 2.15 

Praktikos 54, On Prayer Prologue 

Foundations 3, 7 

On Thoughts 19, On Prayer 30, 46, 50, 53, 71-73, 146, Reflections 23 

Eight Thoughts 5.8-5.15 

To Eulogius. 16.17 

To Eulogius. 20.21 

On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 7, Eight Thoughts 7.1, 8.31, On Prayer 72, 73 

On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 7, Eight Thoughts 8.31, Praktikos 24 

On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 7 

Eight Thoughts 1.3; On Prayer 50 

Eight Thoughts 1.34, 2.12; On Prayer 50 

Eight Thoughts 2.10, 2.15 

Eight Thoughts 3.1, 3.14, Praktikos 19; On Prayer 50 

Eight Thoughts 4.1, Praktikos 11, 23; On Prayer 50 

Eight Thoughts 8.26 

On Thoughts 8 

Praktikos 23, Eight Thoughts 5.9 

On Prayer 50 

The notable exception would appear to be acedia, which is never explicitly referred to as a 

passion in the ascetic corpus of Evagrios’ works. However, it is listed along with the other seven 
thoughts as being capable of stirring up the passions (Praktikos 6), and it is referred to as a 
“kinsman” of sadness which is named as a passion (On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 4.3) — 
albeit infrequently. Acedia is usually named as a spirit or demon (e.g. To Eulogius 8.8-9.9, 
Praktikos 27-28) and it is clear that demonic activity is closely related to the passions in Evagrian 
thought (see, for example, Praktikos 34-39). 

Praktikos 3, 18. In para 3 it is actually the “concupiscible part [of the soul]” that is referred to 
as a passion. 

Praktikos 3, 13, 18. In para 3 it is actually the “irascible part [of the soul]” that is referred to as 
a passion. 

Praktikos 35-36, To Eulogius 21.23 

On Thoughts 19 

See Eight Thoughts 5.10 

e.g. Eight Thoughts 1.34 

Praktikos 36 

On Thoughts 34 

On Prayer50 

Reflections 59 

On Thoughts 8 

Ware, 1989b 

#35 (EGP 3, 29) 

#35 (EGP 2, 56) 


79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


9]. 


92. 


93; 
94. 
95. 
96. 


97. 


98. 


#16 (ЕОР 2, 67) 

#42 (EGP 2, 89) The examples of “things” which Maximos gives here аге “а man, a woman, 
gold and so forth". 

#58 (EGP 2, 176) See also in Various Texts: C3, #33 (EGP 2, 217): “He who makes his 
intelligence the master of his innate passions — that is to say, of his incensive and desiring powers 
— receives spiritual knowledge.” Note, however, that the editors of the English translation do not 
consider this to be an authentic Maximian text (EGP 2, 393). 

#60 (EGP 2, 177) 
#42 (EGP 2, 89) 
In Book I, in A List of the Passions (EGP 3, 205-206) 

cf. Praktikos. In On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues he unusually inserts jealousy as an 
additional vice, after vainglory and before pride. The English translations of terms in this row are 
taken from Sinkewicz, 2003. Note that (in comparison with the English translators of the 
Philokalia) this author prefers “fornication” rather than “unchastity”, “sadness” rather than 
“dejection”, *acedia" rather than “listlessness”, and “vainglory” rather than "self-esteem". 

Peter identifies a causal sequence here: gluttony leading to unchastity, which in turn leads to 
avarice, which in turn leads to anger, etc. However, in Book II, in VIII. Mortification of the 
Passions (EGP 3, 233) Peter refers instead to “the six passions that surround [a person] — those, 
that is, above him and below, to his right and to his left, within him and without.” 

This work appears to be a shortened version of On Thoughts 
Referred to also as "three giants" or *vices" (p.159) 
Referred to also as the "three most general passions" (p.89) 

These lists were compiled by searching for references to the passions in the Philokalia 
Concordance on CD-ROM, compiled by Basileios S. Stapakis. Searches were made for “passion” 
and “passions” and all relevant adjectives, nouns and verbs encountered in reference to these 
terms were catalogued. Metaphors were included in the lists, but similes were generally not. Most 
references are to "the passions" generically, but some are made specifically to a particular passion 
or group of passions. Every effort was made to ensure reasonable comprehensiveness, but, in 
such a large collection of texts, it is likely that some terms have been overlooked. 

Words have only been allocated to one thematic heading. It is recognised that in fact the 
boundaries of the themes overlap and that some terms could easily be classified under multiple 
headings. Equally, the boundaries could be redrawn and different themes identified. The aim here 
has not been to eliminate all subjectivity, but rather to engage in a preliminary qualitative 
exploration of the kind of language employed by the authors of the Philokalia in relation to the 
passions. 

See Helman, 1985, pp.12-15, Lloyd, Chadwick, Mann, Lonie and Withington, 1983, p.70, 
Nutton, 2006, pp.202-215 

See, for example, his dissertation on the demon *vagabond" in On Thoughts 9. 

EGP 1, 119-120, ##140-141 
EGP 1, 145, #224 
EGP 1, 119, ##138-139 

See the Glossary to any of the four currently published volumes: e.g. EGP 1, 364-366. What 
Mark refers to as "entertainment" is here referred to as communion, or coupling, which, as we 
shall see, is the terminology more consistently applied by other authors of the Philokalia. 

As has already been stated, Mark's distinction between entertainment and assent appears to rest 
primarily either on the linking of the thought with images, or on the acceptance of the thought 
with pleasure. His understanding of the movement from assent to prepossession is not explicitly 


considered at all, and his emphasis in defining prepossession appears to rest more with the 
presence of sins in the memory than with considerations of repetition or habit. 

99. EGP 1,153 

100. Again, this may be found in the glossary to any of the volumes of the English translation: e.g. 
EGP 1, 365 

101. Luibheid, Russell and Ware, 1982, pp.10-16 

102. Ibid. pp.181-182 

103. The English translators of The Ladder also do not hesitate to include a footnote giving 
reference to the work of Mark the Ascetic, albeit also to Maximos the Confessor (about which, 
see below). 

104. Indeed, his only reference here to images is at the stage of provocation, where it seems that the 
image itself may be a provocation. 

105. InStep 15 (Luibheid, Russell and Ware, 1982, p.183) 

106. Itis also referred to as *wrestl[ing]" rather than “struggle”. 

107. See Book I: The Difference Between Thoughts and Provocations (EGP 3, 207) 

108. On Love: СІ, #83 (EGP 2, 62) 

109. On Love: СІ, ##83-84 (EGP 2, 62-63) 

110. On Love: C2, #31 (EGP 2, 70-71) 

111. “Put to death therefore whatever is earthly in you: unchastity, uncleanness, passion, evil desire 
and greed” (Colossians 3:5; translation from the English translation of the Philokalia) 

112. However, the process is somewhat confused — not least because Maximos chooses to interpret 
Paul's reference to “passion” as actually meaning “impassioned thoughts" in his first account, but 
then not referring further to impassioned thoughts (as opposed to passion) in this account, and 
subsequently apparently distinguishing passions and impassioned thoughts in his second account. 

113. “Wrestling” is also moved to an earlier stage in the sequence than that described by John 
Climacus. 

114. The first account in Watchfulness & Holiness, #46, does not make reference to the passions. 
The second account, in ##143-144 of the same work, makes reference only to “impassioned 
fantasy" and thoughts “passionately” conformed to fantasy. 

115. Spiritual Texts, *19 (EGP 2, 17-18) 

116. Paraphrase of Makarios, #55 (EGP 3, 308-309) 

117. Gnomic Anthology: 4, #123 (EGP 3, 63) 

118. ##62-75 (EGP 4, 223-225) 

119. And, of course, by John Climacus, not to mention the English translators of the Philokalia, 
whose Glossary of terms has been referred to here on several occasions. 

120. Ladder of Divine Ascent. All other rows in the table represent material drawn from the 
Philokalia (see references in Tables 2.4a to 2.4e). 

121. The process and terminology presented in this row is a summary/composite of three models 
which may be found in Maximos’s writings in the Philokalia (see Table 2.4c) 

122. Nutton, 2006, pp.115-116, Lloyd, Chadwick, Mann, Lonie and Withington, 1983, pp.260-271. 
The Hippocratic corpus consists of about sixty dissertations, mostly written between 430 and 330 
B.C.E. (Lloyd, Chadwick, Mann, Lonie and Withington, 1983, p.9). Many, perhaps most, of these 
writings are now known not to have been written by Hippocrates himself. 

123. Helman, 1985, pp.12-15 

124. Letter to Nicolas (EGP 1, 153-154) 

125. Watchfulness & Holiness, #31 (EGP 1, 167) 

126. For Longinos, ##7-8 (EGP 4, 261) The desiring power appears here to be associated with 
“excess” blood, although the reference is a little obscure. 


127. Forty Texts on Watchfulness, #12 (EGP 3, 19) 

128. Gnomic Anthology: 4, #134 (EGP 3, 64-65) 

129. On Spiritual Knowledge, #10 (EGP 4, 142) 

130. In On the Lord s Prayer (EGP 2, 293-294) 

131. Simon, 1978, p.224. These anatomical associations of particular organs with Platonic divisions 
of the soul were also known to Clement of Alexandria (Osborn, 2005, pp.237-238). 

132. The only other possible instance of this sort which I have been able to find concerns the 
Evagrian reference to demonic influence upon a “certain area" of the brain as a means of 
affecting "the light surrounding the intellect" (On Prayer: 153 Texts, ##73-75 [EGP 1, 64]). 

133. The Glossary to the English translation of the Philokalia defines temperament as follows: 


TEMPERAMENT (xpaoic — krasis): primarily the well- balanced blending of 
elements, humours or qualities in animal bodies, but sometimes extended to denote the 
whole soul-body structure of man. In this sense it is the opposite to a state of 


psychic or physical disequilibrium. 

134. Оп Prayer: 153 Texts, #62 (EGP 1, 62-63) Sinkewicz sees here three degrees of withdrawal 
that precede pure prayer, in which withdrawal from thoughts arising from temperament appears to 
be the stage closest to the frontier of pure prayer (Sinkewicz, 2003, p.280, note 45). See also 
Thalassios the Libyan in For Paul: СІ, #46 (EGP 2, 309) and in For Paul: C3, ##32-33 (EGP 2, 
320-321) 

135. On Prayer: 153 Texts, 869 (EGP 1, 63) 

136. On Spiritual Knowledge, #76 (EGP 1, 279) 

137. On Spiritual Knowledge, #82 (EGP 1, 283) 

138. On Love: C2, #92 (EGP 2, 81) 

139. For Paul: C3, #36 (EGP 2, 321) 

140. On Commandments & Doctrines, #81 (EGP 4, 227-228) 

141. On Commandments & Doctrines, #8 (EGP 4, 213) and ##45-46 (p.221) 

142. [Maximos], the anonymous scholiast, for example, refers to the passions in this way in 
Various Texts: C2, #20 (EGP 2, 192). 

143. Various Texts: C2, #90 (EGP 2, 206) 

144. Various Texts: C2, #90 (EGP 2, 206-207) 

145. бее also: Various Texts: C3, #21 (EGP 2, 214), a text thought to have been written partly by 
Maximos and partly by an unknown scholiast. 

146. To Xenia, #42 (EGP 3, 310) 

147. #1 (EGP 1, 22) 


Chapter 3: 


Remedies for the Passions 


1. Thus, in Collins English Dictionary, the main two meanings of the noun remedy are given as: 1. 
“any drug or agent that cures a disease or controls its symptoms" and 2. “anything that serves to 
put a fault to rights, cure defects, improve conditions, etc.” (Anderson, Butterfield, Daintith, 
Holmes, Isaacs, Law, Lilly, Martin, McKeown, Stibbs and Summers, 2004). A third meaning, 
which need not be considered further here, is concerned with the legally permitted variation in 
weight or quality of coins. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


e.g. by Evagrios in On Prayer: 153 Texts, #7 (EGP 1, 58); by Maximos the Confessor in On 
Love: СІ, ##66-67 (EGP 2, 60) and in On Love: C2, #44 (p.73); and by Gregory of Sinai in On 
Commandments & Doctrines, #107 (EGP 4, 236) 

e.g. “solutions”, “responses”, “answers” and a variety of other non-medical terms 
Nussbaum, 1994 
Ibid. pp.28-29 

Not all of these are discussed here. In particular, value relativity, and the instrumental use of 
reason and the virtues of argument, are also discussed by Nussbaum, as well as various other 
questions (see pp. 13-47). 

Matthew 9:12, Mark 2:17, Luke 5:31 
Dysinger, 2005, p.104 

On Thoughts 3 & 10 (these passages are also both included in the Philokalia), Praktikos 38. An 
English translation of Thirty-Three Ordered Chapters is provided by Sinkewicz, 2003, pp.224- 
227. See also Dysinger, 2005, pp.115-123 

Ward, 1984, p.180, #93 

Ibid. p.233, #13 

Ibid. p.231, #3 

Dysinger, 2005, pp.104-114. Larchet also draws attention to the references to sickness, illness 
or disease of the soul, and other medical language, employed by the Desert Fathers, John Cassian, 
John Chrysostom, and others (Larchet, 2005, pp.89-125). 

John of Karpathos in Ascetic Discourse (“great Physician"; EGP 1, 325) 

By John Cassian in Fight Vices in the section on The Demon of Unchastity and The Desire of 
the Flesh (“Doctor of our souls”; EGP 1, 76), cf. “Doctor of souls” in the section of the same 
work entitled On Anger (EGP 1, 84), by Diadochos of Photiki in On Spiritual Knowledge, #53 
(EGP 1, 268), and by Symeon Metaphrastis in Paraphrase of Makarios, #100 (“good doctor” 
[EGP 3, 329] This could be taken as reference to God as doctor, but the gospel reference 
indirectly implies that it is Jesus). 

By Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, #39 (“good and loving physician”: EGP 2, 72) and 
#44 (“Physician of souls”: EGP 2, 73); see also the more general reference to God as physician in 
Various Texts: C1, #20 (EGP 2, 169), although Maximian authorship of this text is uncertain 
(EGP 2, 391); and by Peter of Damaskos in his /ntroduction to Book I (“Physician of our souls”: 
EGP 3, 77 and “our Physician”: EGP 3, 78), in Book I in The Great Benefit of True Repentence 
(“your Physician": EGP 3, 170), in Book II in VIII. Mortification of the Passions (“your 
Physician”: EGP 3, 233), and in Book I in The Sixth Stage of Contemplation (“the Physician”: 
EGP 3, 140) 

By John Cassian in Eight Vices, in the section entitled On Dejection (“Doctor of men’s souls”: 
EGP 1, 87) and by Nikitas Stithatos in On the Inner Nature of Things, #23 (“doctor of our souls”: 
EGP 4, 113) 

Various Texts: СІ, #66 (EGP 2, 179) 

For Paul: C4, #44 (EGP 2, 328) 

On the Inner Nature of Things, #22 (EGP 4, 113) 

To Xenia, #29 (EGP 4, 304) 

Nussbaum, 1994, p.26 

Jackson, 1969, p.380, Harkins and Riese, 1963 

It must also be noted, however that many reservations have been expressed about the medical 
model in this context, and perhaps especially so where the less biological and more psychological 
disturbances of mental well-being are concerned. 

Cook, Powell and Sims, 2009 


26. Republic 603e — 604d 

27. Nussbaum, 1994, pp.96-101 

28. Sorabji, 2002, pp.194-195 

29. Nichomachean Ethics 2.6, 1106 

30. Nichomachean Ethics 2.6, 1107 

31. Nussbaum, 1994, p.82 

32. Ibid. p.97 

33. Nichomachean Ethics 2.1-2.4 

34. Sorabji, 2002, pp.288-300 

35. Nussbaum, 1994, pp.390, 395 

36. Quoted by ibid. p.390 

37. Sorabji, 2002, pp.187-189 

38. Nussbaum, 1994, pp.389-398; Nussbaum points out that there is a degree of circularity in some 
of these arguments. It is only because passions are defined as false judgements that they must be 
eliminated, but the argument for elimination rests upon their evaluation as false. Similarly, 
passions are not necessary to motivate virtuous action, according to the Stoic position, because 
external things are held to be of no value. But if some external things are held to be of value then 
that evaluation does provide the proper motivation for virtue. See also Sorabji, 2002, pp.181-193 

39. Nussbaum, 1994, p.399, Sorabji, 2002, pp.47-51 

40. Sorabji, 2002, pp.213-220, 222-224, 235-238, 241-242 

4]. Anaxagoras, on hearing that his son was dead, is quoted as saying “I know I had begotten a 
mortal" (ibid. p.235) 

42. It seems that, in certain circumstances, the Stoics were willing to accept the imagining of, or 
even belief in, that which is not actually true. 

43. Sorabji, 2002, p.222, Nussbaum, 1994, pp.179-181 

44. Ward, 1984, pp.33-34, #1 

45. Ibid. pp.42-43, #12 

46. Perhaps the closest we get to this is in a somewhat enigmatic saying of Abba Sisoes. In 
response to a disciple who asks why the passions do not leave him, he says "Their tools are inside 
you; give them their pay and they will go.” (ibid. p.213, #6) 

47. Ibid. p.185, #127 

48. Ibid. p.10, #9 

49. Ibid. p.104, #10 

50. Ibid. p.200, #1 

5]. Ibid. p.172, #34 

52. Ibid. p.217, #22 

53. Ibid. p.220, #44 

54. Ibid. p.20, #1 

55. Ibid. p.238, #3 

56. Ibid. p.86, #3 

57. Ibid. p.115, #2 

58. Ibid. p.131, #17 

59. ]bid. 720 

60. Ward, 2003, p.40, #22 

61. Ibid. pp.46-47, #37 

62. Praktikos 38. Cf. Praktikos 35, where he identifies abstinence as the remedy for passions of the 
body, and spiritual love as the remedy for passions of the soul. 

63. Kephalaia Gnostika 3.35 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
79. 
76. 
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83. 
84. 
85. 
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87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
9]. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97; 
98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 


Praktikos 15 

Genesis 32; Praktikos 26 

Praktikos 43, 50-51; On Thoughts 9; see also comments by Dysinger, 2005, pp.119-120 

Praktikos 38, 52; On Thoughts 3 

On Thoughts 19 

On Thoughts 19 

On Thoughts 24 

Dysinger, 2005, pp.135-136 

Ibid. pp.137-139 

On Prayer 83 (see also On Prayer 82, 85 & 87, and Praktikos 15 & 71); see ibid. 

Praktikos 49; See also On Prayer 135 

Evagrios in On Prayer: 153 Texts, #7 (EGP 1:58) 

Diadochus of Photiki in On Spiritual Knowledge, #99 (EGP 1:295) 

Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, #66 (EGP 2:60) 

Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, #67 (EGP 2:60) 

Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, ##45-46 (EGP 2:73) 

Gregory of Sinai in On Commandments & Doctrines, #107 (EGP 4:236) 

On Prayer: 153 Texts, #7 (EGP 1:58) 

Various Texts: СІ, #66 (EGP 2:179) 

On Love: C2, #44 (EGP 2:73) 

On Love: C2, #47 (EGP 2:73) 

For Paul: C4, ##35-36 (EGP 2:327) 

We now know that the first of these was not, in fact, by Antony the Great. However, that does 
not change the fact that its inclusion as the opening work would clearly have originally conveyed 
the authority of this great Desert Father upon the Philokalia, by association. 
Retitled in the Philokalia as: Outline Teaching on Asceticism and Stillness in the Solitary Life. 
Various Texts: C2, #14 (EGP 2, 190-191) 

Various Texts: СІ, ##73-74 (EGP 2, 180-181) and ##86-88 (EGP 2, 184) 
On Love: C4, #63 (EGP 2, 108) 
On Love: C2, #19 (EGP 2, 68) 
On the Lord’s Prayer (EGP 2, 287). See also Louth, 1996, p.34 
On Love: C2, #57 (EGP 2, 75) 
Louth, 1996, pp.38-42 
On Love: C3, #67 (EGP 2, 93) 
EGP 3, 89-93 
EGP 3, 151 
EGP 3, 103-104 
EGP 3, 162-164 

EGP 3, 231-234 

p.231 
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Chapter 5: 


Psychotherapy 


1. Were it not for this common ground, it is acknowledged that the comparison would be 
invalidated altogether. Although reference will be made repeatedly here to comparisons “between 
the Philokalia and psychotherapy", this is really shorthand for what might be more adequately 
described as a comparison between therapeutic relationships based upon the rationale and 
procedures of the Philokalia and those based upon the rationale and procedures of contemporary 
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psychotherapy. However, even this wording would need more careful analysis. What is meant by 
"therapeutic", “rationale” and “procedures”? Do any of these terms borrow too much more from 
the philosophy and culture of the world of psychotherapy than that of the Philokalia (or vice- 
versa) to make any comparison invalid? If so, can more value neutral terms be found? 
I am indebted to Martin and Barresi, 2006 and Sorabji, 2006, on whose works in this field I have 
drawn extensively here. 
Mackey, 2000, pp.21-30 
Martin and Barresi, 2006, pp.279-281, 296-297 
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Ibid. pp.130-131 
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Ibid. pp.288-289 
Paradoxically, this requires that we be able to adopt the first person standpoint in the first place, 
in order that we can step out of it (ibid. pp.162-163). 
Ibid. pp.49-50, 171-172 
Taylor sees the Freudian ego as "imprisoned ... in the gigantic conflict of instincts, and 
distorted ... by condensations and displacements" (ibid. p.446) 
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Ibid. pp.174-175 
Ibid. pp.368-374 
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Ibid. pp.374-375 
Ibid. pp.446-447 
Ibid. pp.199-207 
Louth, 2003 
Dixon, 2003 
Ibid. pp.76-81 
Ibid. pp.26-61 
See, for example, Mackey, 2000, pp.11-15 
Dixon, 2003, p.104 
Ibid. pp.104-109 
Ibid. p.21 
Ibid. p.18 
Brown and Pedder, 1980, p.ix 
Ibid. p.5 
Bloch and Harari, 2006, p.3 
Frank, 2006 
Ibid. p.60 
Ibid. p.66 
Ibid. pp.67-68. The text quoted here is abbreviated from the original, but the words used, and 
emphases, are exactly as in the published text. 
Ibid. p.67 
This is not to deny that humility is frequently emphasised as an important virtue for those who 
would offer spiritual instruction. However, the humility of the instructor seems to have only 
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increased their “prestige” in the eyes of others. An example of this might be found in a story of 
John the Dwarf (Ward, 1984, p.93, #38). There is therefore also a strand of teaching which 
emphasises living life in such a way that one does not stand out, and thus gain prestige through 
acts of extreme humility (e.g. Ward, 1984, p.148/#1). Paradoxically, this would have meant that 
some of the best potential instructors (on grounds of humility) would not in fact have prestige in 
the eyes of the community. 

Frank, 2006, p.68 

Insofar as it deals with the first, it does this merely by selecting a text by one author (albeit a 
very distinguished one) who has reflected on what might be unifying features amongst diverse 
approaches to psychotherapy and using this as a basis for reflecting on ways in which the 
Philokalia might be understood as describing a form of psychotherapy. The asymmetry remains, 
in that there is no corpus of texts in psychotherapy which might be seen as comparable to the 
Philokalia. However, there are seminal psychotherapeutic texts which are applied to practice in a 
not dissimilar way to the Philokalia. It is possible to envisage an empirical programme of 
research in which spiritual direction based on the Philokalia might be compared with 
psychotherapy based on (for example) the works of Freud. 

Frank, 2006, p.65 

Innes, 1999, pp.35-75 

Ibid. p.35 

Self is a technical term in Jungian analytical psychology, and therefore given here with an 

initial capital. 

Innes, 1999, pp.202-205 

Eid and Larsen, 2008 

Haybron, 2008 

Emmy van Deurzen (Deurzen, 2009), having argued that psychotherapy cannot be about trying 
to make people “happy”, concludes her work on Psychotherapy and the Quest for Happiness, 
with the proposal that psychotherapy is about helping people to be more realistic about life, 
finding meaning in life, and finding resolution amidst adversity. This perhaps approximates most 
closely to Haybron’s authentic happiness theory but, although van Deurzen writes from a non- 
theistic perspective, it gets closer to a view of well-being that could perhaps be common ground 
between the Philokalia and psychotherapy. 

Joel Shuman and Keith Meador explore the problem of utilitarianism in relation to spirituality 
and health in their book Heal Thyself (Shuman and Meador, 2003). 

Pentkovsky and Smith, 1999, pp.60-61 

Frank, 2006, p.64 

Note that this is a rather different question than that addressed by controlled scientific trials of 
whether or not prayer “works”. These trials (e.g. Harris, Gowda, Kolb, Strychacz, Vacek, Jones, 
Forker, O’Keefe and McCallister, 1999) usually measure scientific outcomes in those being 
prayed for. The question here is more about whether the lives of those who pray might be 
discernibly different in any way from those who don't. 

We might note, for example, scientific scales of "spirituality" or spiritual well-being which are 
used as outcome measures in treatment research programmes (see Culliford and Eagger, 2009). 

Sykes, 1984, p.35 

Ibid. pp.37-38 

Ibid. p.39 

Ibid. pp.39-40 

We might note that there was no evidence of such a “western” tendency in Sykes’ account, 
discussed above. 
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Brock, 1982, p.133 

Ibid. pp.136-137 

Ibid. p.138 

Brock distinguishes the prayer of the heart in the Syriac tradition from that in the Greek 
tradition, chiefly on the basis of absence of a formula sufficiently resembling the Jesus Prayer. 

Brock, 1982, p.141 

Taylor, 1989, p.130 

Ibid. p.131 

See entry under “Logos” in the glossary to the English translation of the Philokalia. 

[Maximos the Confessor] in Various Texts: C1, #92 (EGP 2, 185) 

A search was made using the The Philokalia Concordance CD-ROM, compiled by Basileios S. 
Stapakis. This is based on the first four volumes of the English translation. The search included 
"inner" and “inward” and their derivatives. 

On the Spiritual Law, #36 (EGP 1, 113) 

For Paul: C3, #22 (EGP 2, 320) 

On Inner Work (EGP 4, 180-181) 

This list was compiled by searching for references to inwardness language in the Philokalia 
Concordance on CD-ROM, compiled by Basileios S. Stapakis. See note 70, above. 

This chapter is partly by Maximos and partly by an anonymous scholiast. 

This chapter is partly by Maximos and partly by an anonymous scholiast. 

Attributed in the Philokalia to Symeon; actually by Nikitas Stithatos 

Forty Texts on Watchfulness, #19 (EGP 3, 23-24) 

Watchfulness & Holiness (EGP 1, 180) 

It is also interesting to note here reference to use of the incensive power of the soul (in the form 
of anger) as a means of inner warfare against the evil spirits (or passions). 

For the Monks in India, #52 (EGP 1, 310) 

Symeon Metaphrastis in Paraphrase of Makarios, #83 (EGP 3, 321) 

Symeon Metaphrastis in Paraphrase of Makarios, #116 (EGP 3, 337) 

#3 (EGP 4, 334) 

The the location of cognitive processes was a matter of some debate in antiquity, and was not 
settled until perhaps the nineteenth century. See, for example, Simon, 1978, pp.220-225, Eijk, 
2005, pp.119-135 

Vlachos, 1994 

Thermos, 2002 

Hackmann, 1997, p.125 

See also the comments on the place of metaphor in psychotherapy in the work of Ricoeur, in 
Chapter 6. 

Koenig, McCullough and Larson, 2001 

This question is explored helpfully by Shuman and Meador, 2003 

Mace, 2008. It should be noted that mindfulness also differs from hesychia in some very 
important ways. In particular, it is based in the non-theistic context of Buddhist psychology rather 
than Christian theology, and it is devoid of the element of judgment that is introduced into 
hesychia by the practice of watchfulness. 

Archbishop Chrysostomos provides a helpful analysis of the limitations and dangers that arise 
in relation to the clinical applications of Orthodox Psychotherapy (Chrysostomos, 2007, pp.99- 
111). 

See, for example, Mark the Ascetic in On the Spiritual Law, #65 (EGP 1, 114) and in Righteous 
by Works, ##45-46 (EGP 1, 129); Maximos the Confessor in Various Texts: СІ, #91 (EGP 2, 185) 


and in Various Texts: C3, ##87-90 (EGP 2, 232); [Symeon the New Theologian] in Practical and 
Theological Texts, #133 (EGP 4, 54) 

95. Book I, Introduction (EGP 3, 77-78) 

96. Chrysostomos, 2007, pp.104-105 

97. Itis interesting to note in passing that similar distinctions have been made in respect of the 
teaching of John of the Cross on the dark night of the soul, and that similar considerations apply 
there also (Turner, 1999, pp.226-251). 

98. Chirban, 2001, Muse, 2004 

99. Cook, 2006 

100. Cook, 2007a, Cook, 2004, Cook, 2007b, Jackson and Cook, 2005 

101. Kurtz, 1996 

102. Thyer, 2004 

103. Mihailoff, 2005, p.2 

104. Ibid. 

105. Ibid. p.12 

106. Webber, 2003, p.11 
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108. Ibid. p.13 

109. Richards and Bergin, 2000 

110. Young, 2001 


Chapter 6: 


On Thoughts and Prayer 


1. Cook, Powell and Sims, 2009 
Sorabji, 2006, pp.201-261 gives a helpful review of these arguments. 
3. Ido not wish to engage here with debates about whether animals have thoughts, or about the 
serious ethical issues raised by severe brain damage, developmental disorder, or degenerative 
brain diseases which might impair or even completely prevent normal human thought processes. I 
hope that it is sufficient simply to argue that the very way in which these ethical debates 
challenge our understanding of what it is to be human, and what constitutes a life worth living, 
are sufficient to demonstrate that thoughts are very important to our sense of self identity. There 
are however obviously many other and complex issues to be taken into account when making 
ethical and philosophical decisions about what it is to be human, and what constitutes human life. 
Cook, 2004 
Schneiders, 2005, p.1 
Hastings, Mason and Pyper, 2000, pp.596-597, Cross and Livingstone, 1997, p.820 

See entries in the Glossary of the English translation of the Philokalia under "Intellect", 
"Intellection", "Intelligent", “Logos”, “Reason”, and “Thought” 
8.  Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.35, Dysinger, 2005, p.35; See, for example, On Thoughts 8, for an 

example of logismoi inspired by angels. 
9. Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.35 
10. Dysinger, 2005, p.35, Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.35 
11. On Thoughts 17 
12. See, for example, Praktikos 42 
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Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.35 

Ibid. 

#84 (EGP 2, 79). See also On Love: C3, #43 (EGP 2, 89) 
Louth, 1996, p.42 

On Love: СІ, #93 (EGP 2, 64) 

On Love: СІ, #94 (EGP 2, 64); Maximos goes on to state that the “pure intellect” may be 
occupied with “passion-free conceptual images” or natural contemplation, or “the light of the 
Holy Trinity” (#97). He concludes this century of texts with a very apophatic affirmation that 
“knowing nothing is knowledge surpassing the intellect” (#100). 

Kephalaia Gnostika 1.43, 2.2, 2.21, 3.11, 4.7, 5.84 

Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.59 

Ibid. pp.65-66 

For Thalassios: C2, #39 (EGP 2, 147). This is quoted in full, below. 

On the Lord s Prayer (EGP 2, 293) 

Louth, 1996, pp.52-54 

Praktikos 6 

On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues 8 

For example, Evagrios notes fear of fantasies as an example of pride (Eight Thoughts 8.10) 

Evagrios appears to associate the potentially harmful kind of fear with different logismoi, and 
to understand the solution as being found in the measures to combat the logismoi or demons with 
which it is associated (e.g. Eight Thoughts 1.30, To Eulogius 22.23, On Prayer 97) 

The "interaction of good and bad thoughts" is discussed in Praktikos, 7 
Eight Thoughts 2.6 

Eight Thoughts 2.7-2.10 

Eight Thoughts 2.17-2.20 

Eight Thoughts 2.17 

Brown and Pedder, 1980, pp.15-21 
Ricoeur, 1981, pp.197-221, 247-273 
Ibid. pp.131-144 

Ibid. pp.247-254 

Ibid. p.258 

1 Thessalonians 5:17 

On Thoughts 7 

On Thoughts 20 

On Thoughts 8. This is taken up by Peter of Damaskos in Book J, in the section entitled The 
Sixth Stage of Contemplation (EGP 3, 134). Gregory of Sinai, in On Commandments & 


Doctrines, #69 (EGP 4, 224) identifies four categories: material, demonic, natural and 


supernatural. 
It is recognised that Evagrios did not ascribe to an understanding of deification that would later 


be considered orthodox. His heavily gnostic approach to contemplation of God leading to 


eventual assimilation to Christ through shedding of the material body was condemned at the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council. (Russell, 2004, pp.238-241) 

Hamilton, 1981, pp.34-51. 

Allen, 2006, pp.147-148 

Eight Thoughts 3.6-3.14 

Brown and Pedder, 1980 

Eight Thoughts 4.20-4.21 

Eight Thoughts 4.13 


50. Eight Thoughts 2.11 

5]. Brewin and Power, 1997, pp.2-3 

52. Strachey, Tyson and Richards, 1982, p.650 
53. Husser, 1999 

54. Strachey, Tyson and Richards, 1982, p.769 
55. Міхеп and Holmes, 2006, p.99 

56. Husser, 1999, pp.19-22 

57. Ibid. pp.22-26 

58. Ibid. p.24 

59. Strachey, Tyson and Richards, 1982 


60. See, for example, JaffC, Winston and Winston, 1963, McLynn, 1997, pp.368-383, Mattoon, 
2006 

61. Hobson, 2005 

62. Strachey, Tyson and Richards, 1982, p.485 

63. Ја, Winston and Winston, 1963, p.355 

64. Praktikos 54-56, and On Thoughts 4, 27-29. On Thoughts 4 is included in the Philokalia as 
Texts on Discrimination, #4 (EGP 1, 40). See also The Monk 52, and Antirhettikos 7.26. 

65. Praktikos 56 and On Thoughts 29 respectively. 

66. Sinkewicz, 2003, p.172 

67. Ibid. p.173 


68. Ibid. 
69. In fact, in a similar dream in Antirrhetikos 7.26, it is the demon that interprets the dream the 
following day. 


70. Eight Vices: On the demon of unchastity and the desire of the flesh (EGP 1, 76); Holy Fathers 
of Sketis (EGP 1, 102) 

71. On Spiritual Knowledge, 1837-39 (EGP 1, 264-265) 

72. On Love: C1, #89 (EGP 2, 63); On Love: C2, ##68-69 (EGP 2, 76-77); On Love: C2, #85 (EGP 
2, 79-80) 

73. For Paul: СІ, #54 (EGP 2, 310) 

74. Оп Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, #68 (EGP 2, 375) 

75. Abba Philimon (EGP 2, 348) 

76. Paraphrase of Makarios (EGP 3, 305-306) 
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about nocturnal emissions of semen, their association in some cases with demonic fantasy, and 
the various causes of this phenomenon. Further Texts (EGP 4, 254-256) 

78. Оп Spiritual Knowledge, #38 (EGP 1, 264) 

79. Book I: Introduction (EGP 3 81). See also: Book I: The Seven Commandments (3, 99) and Book 
I: Dispassion (3, 148) 

80. On Commandments & Doctrines, #131 (EGP 4, 248-250) 

81. Practical & Theological Texts, #87 (EGP 4 42-43) 

82. А later text in Practical & Theological Texts, #119 (EGP 4 50-51), not written by Symeon, 
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emissions of semen. 

83. Onthe Inner Nature of Things, 60-63 (EGP 4, 123-125) 

84. #60 (EGP 4, 123-124) 

85. ##61-63 (EGP 4, 124-125) 

86. #63 (EGP 4, 125) 


87. "contemplation of the inner essences of created things" 

88. Hastings, Mason and Pyper, 2000, p.182, Sheldrake, 2005, pp.253-254 

89. Passion free conceptual images may also form distractions in prayer (see Maximos the 
Confessor in On Love: C3, #49 [EGP 2, 90]) 

90. Guarding the Intellect, #12 (EGP 1, 24) 

91. On Commandments & Doctrines, #108 (EGP 4, 236) 
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in Chapter 3. 

93. Спотіс Anthology: 4, #76 (EGP 3, 57) 

94. Various Texts: C2, #67 (EGP 2, 201) 

95. Various Texts: C2, #75 (EGP 2, 203). This text is thought not to be by Maximos, but to have 
been written by an anonymous scholiast. However, see also Various Texts: C3, #58 (EGP 2, 225) 

96. Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, #19 (EGP 2, 68) 

97. e.g. Maximos the Confessor in On Love: C2, #19 (EGP 2, 68) 

98. On Prayer: 153 Texts, #3 (EGP 1, 57) 

99. On the Lord's Prayer (EGP 2, 290) 

100. 70 Xenia, #61 (EGP 4, 318) 
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102. For Thalassios: C2, #51 (EGP 2, 150). Cf. #59 (EGP 2, 151) 

103. On Prayer: 7 Texts, #5 (EGP 4, 278) 

104. Ladder of Divine Graces (EGP 3, 67) 

105. Book I, The Seven Forms of Bodily Discipline (EGP 3, 91) 

106. Book I, The Third Stage of Contemplation (EGP 3, 119). Gregory Palamas also writes, in On 
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107. On Stillness, #9 (EGP 4, 270); cf. On Prayer: 7 Texts, #5 (EGP 4, 278) 

108. 6.83 

109. Gnomic Anthology: 2, #104 (EGP 3, 45) 

110. This understanding receives support in On Love: C4, #97 (EGP 2, 64) where Maximos writes: 
“The pure intellect is occupied either with passion-free conceptual images of human affairs, or 
with the natural contemplation of things visible or invisible, or with the light of the Holy Trinity.” 
This would seem to imply that the light of the Holy Trinity is not a thought (logismos or noema) 
in the normal sense. (See also Thalassios the Libyan in For Paul: C3, #29 (EGP 2, 320) 

111. Konstantinovsky, 2009, p.77 

112. Ibid. pp.85-86 

113. Turner, 1999, pp.11-18; Laird, 2007, pp.175-177; Sheldrake, 2005, pp.227-228; Ware, 1996, 
p.410 See also Exodus 20:21. This field is clearly controversial. Philo appears to have been the 
first to identify God with darkness, but Christian claims to precedence are more contested, with 
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114. Denys (also known as Dionysios) the Areopagite, was thought to be a member of the Council 
of the Areopagus, to whom the apostle Paul preached (Acts 17:34). It is now known that this 
name was assumed by an unknown author (referred to here as Pseudo-Denys the Areopagite), 
probably of Syrian origin, in the fifth or sixth century. The corpus of texts that he left are strongly 
influenced by Platonic thought. Mystical Theology provides an account of apophatic theology, 
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(Parry, Melling, Brady, Griffith and Healey, 1999, pp.162-163) 

115. Louth, 1996, pp.28-32. Some texts by Pseudo-Denys were included in the Philokalia within 
documents by Maximos (see Appendix 1). Pseudo-Denys is quoted within the Philokalia by 


Maximos, Peter of Damaskos, and (most frequently by) Gregory Palamas. The influence of 
Pseudo-Denys on Nikitas Stithatos is also evident (see EGP 4, 77) 

116. EGP 2,44 

117. On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, #5 (EGP 2, 360) 

118. For Thalassios: C1, #84 (EGP 2, 133) 

119. On Commandments & Doctrines, #43 (EGP 4, 220) 

120. On Virtues: 100 Texts, #1, #42 (EGP 4, 79, 90); On the Inner Nature of Things, ##50-51 (EGP 
4, 121); On Spiritual Knowledge, #39, #53 (EGP 4, 150, 155) 

121. On Spiritual Knowledge, #53 (EGP 4, 155) 

122. On Love: СІ, #100 (EGP 2, 64); On Love: C3, #45, #99 (EGP 2, 90, 99); For Thalassios: C2, 
#8, #39 (EGP 2, 139, 147); Various Texts C3, #39 (EGP 2, 219). See also Various Texts: C5, #4, 
#43 (EGP 2, 261-262, 271), both of which are partly from Maximos, and Various Texts: C1, #93 
(EGP 2, 186), which are attributed to Maximos in the Philokalia, but are actually by an unknown 
scholiast (EGP 2, 391-395). 

123. e.g. Maximos in For Thalassios: C2, #39 (EGP 2, 147); Thalassios in For Paul: C4, #83 
(EGP 2, 330); Gregory Palamas in Topics, #118 (EGP 4, 401) 

124. EGP 4, 176, 210. See also Peter of Damaskos in Book I, The Eighth Stage of Contemplation 
(EGP 3, 143) 

125. Declaration of the Holy Mountain (EGP 4, 418-426) 

126. For Thalassios: C2, #39 (EGP 2, 147) 

127. Turner, 1999 

128. Wolters, 1978, pp.142-143, Turner, 1999, pp.186-210 

129. #118 (EGP 4, 402) 

130. Topics, #123 (EGP 4, 404). Turner explicitly denies that the negation of the negation is a 
synthesis of this kind. It is, rather, he says: “the collapse of our affirmation and denials into 
disorder” (Turner, 1999, p.22). 

131. Ibid. p.252 

132. Ibid. p.259 

133. Ibid. p.253 

134. Including Diadochos, John of Karpathos, Maximos, the author of the Discourse on Abba 
Philimon, Thalassios, Ilias the Presbyter, Nikitas Stithatos, Gregory of Sinai, and Gregory 
Palamas: see Chapter 4. 

135. For source references to the assertions in this paragraph and the next two paragraphs, and for 
further detail, see Chapter 4. 

136. On Spiritual Knowledge, #31 (EGP 4, 148) 

137. On Commandments & Doctrines, #116 (EGP 4, 239) 

138. To Xenia, #62 (EGP 4, 319) 

139. Sinkewicz, 2003, p.199, #60 


Epilogue 


1. On Virtues, Contemplation & Priesthood, #68 (Philokalia 2, 375) 
2. Exodus 3, and Exodus 20:21, respectively. 


Appendix 1: 
Constituent works of the Greek Philokalia 


The English translators of the Philokalia helpfully provide a detailed account, on a paragraph by 
paragraph basis, of which parts of these texts are known to be by Maximos and which are wholly 
or partly by another author (either an unknown scholiast, or Dionysios the Areopagite; see 
Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, 1984, pp.49-50, 391-395) 

Published in English translation from the Russian Dobrotolubiye by Kadloubovsky and Palmer, 
1979, pp.162-270 
Published in English translation from the Russian Dobrotolubiye by ibid. pp.271-273 
Published in English translation from the Russian Dobrotolubiye by ibid. pp.74-94 
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